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THE OBJECT OF THE JOURNEY AND A 
NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

A FTER seven years in the British Navy, I felt that I was 
reasonably entitled to a holiday, and I thought at the 
L same time that I should like to examine the latest 
political creed at first hand. So I went to Russia in 1930, 
speaking no Russian. I returned unconvinced by Soviet 
methods, though I had to admit that I had been impressed. 
Later, as I read reports of conditions among the peasantry, I 
decided that the only thing to do in order to get at the truth 
was to go to outlying districts m\ self, having learnt the language 
before 1 started. This book is the outcome of that journey. 

To any one looking through this bool, it may seem curious 
that the illustrations only go as far as the end of the Turk-Sib 
Railway. The explanation is this: 

When I arrived at Tashkent, I was arrested by the Ogpu 
and my camera and films were confiscated. Lai* r I saw them 
again, the films developed. The photograph of a lad\ station- 
mistress (see plate facing page 152) naturally had a background 
of trains and rails, and no one would believe that she had been 
the object of the picture. In the light of what was considered 
to be espionage, both camera and films were taken into Ogpu 
custody. Furiously I telegraphed to Narcomindel (die Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs) and the British Consul in 
Moscow. 

On my return to England I communicated to the Foreign 
Office how the confiscation had taken place, and evi ntualh 
both camera and films were returned. I<or this I ma deeply 
grateful to the Foreign Office and the British officials in Moscow. 

B. E. M. G 
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Chapter I 

LONDON TO THE NORTH CAPE 




¥ N the middle of a warm July night I found a telegram 
1 jutting importantly from my letter-box. I guessed at the 
A contents, but I was nearly too excited to open it: 

‘Try to be North Shields four o'clock/ 

I had discovered that there was a yearly trading expedition 
to the Kara Sea, in the north of Siberia. After negotiations 
carried on over champagne in the Welsh coalfields and across 
the fuselage of a Moth in Rouen, I was to have the opportunity 
to join this expedition and to see country that t ill now had 
seemed unreal and remote even on a large-scale map. 

In the excitement of the dawn came violent toothache; 
perhaps even at this last moment such a trivial ailment was to 
prevent iny departure. Hurriedly I telephoned for an aeroplane 
to Newcastle, and made appointments with the dentist, who 
said, T can do nothing for you; your teeth will all fall out in 
three months/ Hoping that he was exaggerating, I arranged 
to see him again, and went to the Soviet Consulate. By chance 
my permission to land in the Kara Sea had arrived that morning; 
I waited grumbling, and paid heavily for the uncertain privilege 
The dentist was furious, as I was late for him by now. ‘It is 
butchery, not dentistry/ he complained, as he probed hi my 
bleeding mouth. The clerks in the bank stared at me when 
I announced that I was going to Siberia; even the august 
manager spared an almost admiring glance, and omitted to 
remark on my overdraft as I increased it sharply. 

Stag Lane Aerodrome, too, \sas a little stirred, and my pilot 
seemed pleased at the prospect of remoteness and insecurity to 
which some one f-c was going. For two at <1 a half hours v. o 
flew through the base of the clouds, tossed about by ot casiorul 
rain, storms. York was in a bright patch, the Minster stm ding 
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a fish on its tail in a grey bucket. The taxi that met 
me at the aerodrome had no idea of the way to the docks in 
North Shields, and belonged to that dangerous period when 
motors had been admired for their height. It was already 
close on five o’clock, and I was afraid that the Sarqstone 
might not still be there. Then suddenly at a black quay-side, 
inches deep in coal-dust, I saw a looming grey stern: Sarastone , 
Llanelly. I climbed along the nearly horizontal ladder, too 
dizzy to walk boldly up it on my legs alone. The. grizzled 
mate was morosely manoeuvring some dockers, getting stores 
on board. 

‘Here’s our airman,’ he beamed. ‘Go up and see the captain, 
he’s been asking for you.’ The captain was busy with the 
customs officer, and was wearing the same uniform in which 
I had seen him at Rouen: the collarless striped shirt, grey 
trousers and gay braces, each side secured with only one button. 
He looked harassed, but equable. ‘Sit down where you like,’ 
he said kindly, unfolding a camp-stool in the crowded chart- 
room. 

1 wandered aft among the crowd outside the galley, trying 
to distinguish between our men, officers, and dockers; but there 
is no leveller like coal-dust and three days* growth of beard. 
‘What had been my last ship 0 ’ ‘How long should we be?’ 
I was ‘a rich man, maybe, with an aeroplane and all?’ ‘Where 
did you land this time?’ Half the crew seemed to be blacks, 
or anyway dark, ranging from a Maltese to a Jamaican. I w'ent 
to a combined shop and post office on the quay to buy note¬ 
books, toothbrushes, and soap, while others of the crew bought 
fishing-linc 3 , packets of postcards, potatoes, and fizzy lemonade. 
Now and then small ships went tooting by, but around us w r ere 
lying many fine tramps; eight belonging to the same line lay 
three ders below us. ‘That company went broke last year,’ 
said the mate, pointing at them. 'Two of those ships were 
only v uilt two years ago, and have been hud up there since 
their acceptance trials.* The second enginee- began to pull 
my leg for w'hat he thought my taste in holidays; he smelt of 
stale drink, and his eyes were bloodshot. ‘Give me a fag,’ ho 
aid. A good-looking young ordinary seaman wanked, and later 
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Told me that the second had a wireless set in his cabin, but 
never bought his own cigarettes or stood any one a drink. 

Three women had been walking provocat vely up and down 
the bank opposite the ship, and at last they had come nearer, 
attracted by the whistles of the crew. They stood underneath 
the poop, while the men threw them cigarettes. We stood 
outside the galley, talking about ‘last night’, stimulated by the 
spectacle. The pilot-boat came alongside, and the pilot and 
an official in a bowler hat climbed up our side. We were just 
letting go when a couple of store-clerks dashed out of the poop; 
ten minutes we waited for them, and then quietly let go, while 
the three women waved from the quay. The pilot-boat turned 
tug, and pulled us round, and out past the high, empty ships. 
One of them was the Stella Polaris of Evelyn Waugh tame, 
just come up the river with the band playing to discharge her 
last ‘joy-crew’. ‘I came over in the feriy with a girl to do with 
her,* said the chief. T don’t know whether she was a stewardess 
or a prostitute with a regular customer on board.’ The third 
engineer, really a Greek donkeyman, pointed excitedly at 
tousled figure in a mean street as we went by. 'See? That one 
with the yellow stocking . . .’ 

On each side of the breakwaters which protected the mouth 
of the river lay beaches, crowded with bathing-tents and happy 
paddlers. Once clear of the river, ve made several slow circles 
for the benefit of the man in the bowler hat who was ‘swinging’ 
the compass. When he had finished, he disappeared over the 
side into a pitching rowing-boat. 'Full speed ahead ard hard 
a-google,’ shouted the captain, waving his hands from the coal 
amidships. 

Wc measured rough distances on the chart. From the Tyne\ 
to the North Cape was fifteen hundred miles; from there to 
Novaya Zemlya, eight hundred and fifty; Novaya Zemlya to the 
entrance o r the Ycnesci Gulf, five hundred miles; and up the 
river to Igarka, a further five hundred miles. By great good 
fortune two expected Russian passengers had not arrived, so 
I was able to occupy the captain’s saloon as my cabin, since a 
bunk had been built there for the Russians. It was full of the 
overflotv from the store-room. ‘Better take t 1 ; bacon out, 
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vard; he might get frightened of it in the night,’ said the 
captain. As I sat, my feet were dangerously near a soap-box 
full of eggs immersed in sawdust. 

The black steward from Mauritius talked about his camera 
and his teeth; about the latter he said, ‘Mine very beautiful; 
some like chalk, but mine like marble. I want to pull this one 
out, but doctor say leave him, he all right’—all in the clipped 
difficult English of the black man, overlaid with the sing-song 
Welsh intonation. The captain and I had a cup of tea together, 
while he told me of the successful careers aw’ay from the sea 
that his children were following. Tt is ridiculous this long 
vacation at the Cardiff University’ — each syllable distinctly 
pronounced, and the note varying over half an octave. I pushed 
open the port on to the coal that w r as piled outside on the 
hatch so that the ship would have enough for the. return journey 
without re-fuelling; there w T as still a glow in the sky though it 
was a quarter tc twelve. 

The heartier members of the crew washed on deck from 
buckets, but for me it was too cold already. The day started 
with a good breakfast. When you know exactly when the next 
meal is coming, you seem to eat more each time, thinking: four 
hours to dinner; must lay in a good stock against that. The 
sea had a dull, broken sheen like old silver; large woolly clouds 
cut us off from the sun now and then, but otherwise w r e might 
have been in the Mediterranean. Except for fishing-boats our 
only companions were three gulls. They were tireless, soaring 
and planing round the w T eather-side where tlve updraft main¬ 
tained th m, without cffori, like gliders at the edge of a hill. 
They darted off occasionally along the troughs of the waves, 
their heads turning eagerly from side to side in search of 
unwary surface prowlers. 

I helped about the deck, clcarLg derrkk-guys and chipping 
during the morning. ‘Gives you ai appetite,’ said the captain, 
‘bir I shouldn’t get myself dirty. Then you can have a nice 
lay down after dinner.’ The ship was a good example of the 
theory that after a time anything cleans itself and so never 
becomes intolerably filthy; not even all the coal-du it from the 
top of tl c hold f orward of the bridge madany lasting difference 
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London to the North Cape 
ie colour of the ship. Later, I went a tour of the engine- 



room; it was only unpleasantly hot in temperate w eather. The 
second was full of pride in the installation. ‘The best part of 
the ship is down here. You can’t beat the old sceam-engine. 
Once settled down it can go on, push and pull, for six months 
without stopping.’ Then I joined the second mate on the 
bridge, where he was sewing a hatch-cover. He looked like a 
tramp, as he wore an open-necked shirt, a very old coat and 
trousers, carpet-slippers with many layers of coal-dust, and a 
battered felt hat that had shed its band so long ago that it was 
the same colour all over. Later I took a photograph of him 
from the break of the forecastle, he standing like a pillar against 
a stanchion on the lee-side of the bridge. 

The steward was a keen gambler. Like most of the crew, 
he had an Irish Sweep ticket, but, as well, he had a drawer full 
. of Spanish lottery-tickets. He said he had spent three hundred 
and fifty pounds on them and had twice won twelve pounds ten. 
He knew all about the record sums that had been made on the 
Spanish lottery, and once met a man in Bilbao who had won 
twenty-two million pesetas. ‘He spoke very well to me,’ he 
said. ‘But I t’ink prize in Argentin bigger,’ h added hopefully. 
The steward brought the captain his evening tea after I was 
in bed. The captain ipoke of the early days of steamers. He 
had got his ticket in sail, so had a slight contempt for present- 
day masters. The crew were encouraged by him to sail when 
the ship lay a little out at anchor. The captain had added a 
nicely battered hat to his uniform. As he kept the crew smiling 
—anyway in that fair weather—he was popular w r ith them. 

Next day we were joined by a carrier-pigeor which did not 
like dying over tiie water, so only took short turns round the 
ship, and then returned to the hatch. The chief made it his 
special care, and took down saucers of water and handfuls of 
split peas to it. It liked this and strutted about importantly 
under the sun of attention. It d‘ regarde i the coast of 
Norway, but left us for the bleak slopes of Novaya Zemlya a 
week later. 

I chipped a large area of deck-plate in compan} with the 
good-looking young ordinary seaman, w > was called Maid’ c; 
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y because his father happened to be in the Maidive Islands 
when he was born. We sat there leisurely in the sun, the 
wind only strong enough to tangle our hair. The fat negro 
sailor from Sierra Leone started the idea that I was responsible 
for bringing good weather. I fostered the thought, and kept 
quiet about the Gulf Stream, and attention away from the 
calendar. The second engineer gave a drink ail round before 
dinner; evidently unwonted generosity, for there was much 
speculation about the cause of it. As far as one could see, it 
happened more by chance than intention. The whole crew 
were pleasant and kind, though sometimes simple to the region 
of ignorance. The outside world to them was peopled by the 
prominent figures of the daily Press. We were an astonishing 
mixture of races: the steward and a tall black seaman called 
Michael came from Mauritius, and both talked French better 
than English; the Indian firemen hardly talked anything but 
their own language; George from Sierra Leone, and Gozo from 
Malta; the Wei h officers and the two ordinary seamen from 
Llanelly. The steward, who was a Catholic, jokingly offered a 
piece of bacon to one of the firemen, who were very touchy 
about the Hind 1 religion, and prepared their own food. The 
man turned furiously away, murmuring, ‘Devil!* Both infidels 
and black Christians were more or less illiterate, and signed 
their articles with a cross. The steward had to take the bills 
to the captain, as he could not read. But one and all were 
superbly confident that they knew far better than the next 
man. 

During the afternoon we sighted the Norwegian coast near 
Bergen; dark, fierce cliffs standing out jaggedly forty miles 
: cross the leaden sea. This set every 7 cne talking of how far 
away they had seen land; the mate won: ‘The Cascades, from 
a hundred and twenty miles out, and they sixty miles inland.* 
When we were nearer we saw snow on the mountains, which 
looked about four thousand feet high. Before them were 
several abrupt rocks starting sheer from the sea: they looked 
as uncertain of remaining there as newly planted geraniums in 
a suburban window-box. The captain was worried about his 
chart, which v s on such a small scale that the whole of Norway 
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on it. He had expected the Russians to supply us with 
others, and a Light List and Pilot. ‘We’ll try and get along 
somehow.' He lent me the Soviet Kara Sea Pilot , which too!, 
me the greater part of the afternoon even to skim through. 
It is modelled on our Admiralty Pilots, and certainly much of 
the information is reprinted from them, but considerable 
trouble has been taken with meteorological data of the Kara 
Sea; there are many pages about salinity, sea temperatures, 
mean temperatures, and ice conditions. Many beacons have 
been built, especially around Murmansk, so that it is accessible 
during the winter night. It is a Russian habit to assume the 
completion of a building as soon as the foundations are laid. 
‘The construction of a large lighthouse was started on this Cape 
i R I 93 I > an d shows a group flashing light.’ When I was in 
Kiev in 1930 a man pointed to a bare patch of'ground, and said, 
‘Forty children are at school there.’ 

The captain told me that he had received a message telling 
him to proceed to Igarka. My plans were going well, for that 
was the place mentioned on my passport, and it had been 
amazingly lucky that my visa had arrived on that day, for 
otherwise I should have had to return in the ship. We talked 
about dialects in England. He had had the name difficulty in 
understanding the Tynesiders as I had; he preferred Devonian, 
and said that as a boy he often used to go to Dartmouth, where 
every man in the crew had a sweetheart: ‘I should probably 
have married a Dartmouth girl, but the boat was sold, and 
I never went there again.’ He and his family talked Welsh 
together, though his children sometimes answered his questions 
in English, and were rebuked for it. Seeing Maidive emerging 
from the galley in a fur helmet made me wonder if I had 
sufficient clothing for the Arctic even, without a join nev across 
Asia to follow. My small green suit-case had been specially 
made to fit into the narrow locker of a Moth. It contained an 
old naval sweater, a pair of special constable’s trousers, an 
eiderdown flea-bag which was going to Russia for the finh 
time, two warm shirts and a Russian dictionary, beside., a stock 
of toothbrushes that the dentist had assured me wac neces¬ 
saries. I was wearing a blue flannel suit, and a pair of sardals 
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t in Monte Carlo the summer before. I helped Spa 
ecode a weather report from Bergen, which promised fine 
weather, and so relieved some of my anxiety. 

We were out of sight of the Norwegian coast by the following 
morning; it was sixty miles aw*ay to starboard. The wind was 
from the north, steady and cold; but, out of it, we still might 
have been in the Mediterranean, though we were now north 
of the Arctic circle. Some of the coal on deck had worked 
through the hatch-covers and fallen into the hold. It was dirty 
and painful getting it up again, and so I took the wheel. At 
lirst I yawed wildly from side to side and forgot which way to 
put the wheel; but nobody noticed, and soon she was steadied 
up. Feeling proud, I sang and whistled. Late in the evening 
we saw a heavily loaded steamer coming from the north. Her 
decks were piled high with timber; she was from either Mur¬ 
mansk or the White Sea, where the timber season is longer 
and starts earlier in the year. To her I sent a long message 
for dispatch by ‘Ocean Letter Post’ at a penny a word. Such 
messages are accepted by a homeward-bound ship and posted 
by her on arrival in an English or Continental port. 

The Greek do ikeyman produced some little pictures of film 
stars, joined together like a sheet of stamps. 'That my sweet¬ 
heart,’ he said, detaching one from the others, licking her back, 
and sticking her to the galley door. With a chuckle and a 
display of his go Id -filled teeth he added, She all right.’ Others 
came up, and signified their choice in the same way, except 
the Welsh mess-bov, aged nineteen. T wouldn’t touch any of 
them with a bit of ship’s biscuit. They are all prostitutes, 
look you, going with some different man every night.’ Tall 
black Michael giggled knowingly. 

After tea the captain talk d about ice and war. He was 
torpedoed twice;, and each time his only fear was or being 
taken prisoner. One of his ships was loaded with timber, and 
the torpedo holed her in the forecastle. He went forward ro 
see th extent of the damage, and, looking over the side, saw 
the g: it baulks ‘floating out of the hole in her side like match 
; idks.* Then he got a job as transport officer in the R.N.R., 
ui< 11 n captain, ‘A propt- swine, he was. It was 
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^ foolish thing for me to have done, but then, we all do stupid 
things in a war.’ Transferred after a while, he became the 
captain of a naval collier. ‘They were terribly ignorant, some 
of those Navy men, shouting about through their megaphones 
at me. Why, I don’t suppose half of them could have taken 
my collier alongside without making a hole in her or the 
man-of-war.’ 

I b<; ught a bottle of whisky as it was my birthday. Every¬ 
body drank it neat, which was very intoxicating in the stuff) 
atmosphere of home-made cigarettes which we all smoked 
continuously. The chief remained until nearly midnight, 
talking discontentedly about bilge-pumps, Glasgow smugglers, 
Japanese twelve-pounders, and going aground off Civity 
Vecky’, the port of Rome. It was still light when I went into 
the galley; as the mate said, ‘We only need the dynamo for the 
light in the binnacle.’ The smiling Sierra Leoner, George 
Taylor, and the biggest of the Indian firemen, Big Sirmander, 
asked -bout geography. ‘This Norway or Denmark?' ‘Nor¬ 
way.’ ‘What next country?* ‘Russia.’ ‘Same country all way 
Chiny and Japany, eh?’ The mate came in off watch. Tine 
weather for eating and sleeping,’ he said wiping his eyes clear 
of the coal-dust which blew up blindingly off the hatch. The 
fish for breakfast had been so salty that I still felt thirsty. 

There was little difference in the routine of the ship on a 
Sunday. During the day only tricks at the wheel weie kept, 
but even on weekdays little was done about the deck, except 
for getting the coal up from Number One, and some chipping 
of the deck-plates. Otherwise, working hours were occupied 
chipping the" rust in the holds. This is an almost continuous 
operation throughout the life of a ship; and in these days ol 
intense competition lor employment, the efficiency of captains 
is sometimes judged by the amount of chipping that is done 
during the voyage. Thus the owners are sa^ cd the expense of 
having it done in dock; and mechanical chippers are not so 
satisfactory as hand labour. The real sign of Sunday was the 
stodgier food—the extra ‘duff’ fo- dinner and fish and chips 
for ‘tea’, which \^as really another dinner. I took the wheel 
for Eric, the Welsh-Norwegian cross; he manifested !us pleasure 
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cashing one of my shirts. ‘I’d rather work for two hours on 
the bleeding coal than stand up there like a stuffed pigeon.' 

During the afternoon we sighted the barren outposts of the 
Lofoten Islands. A rocky islet had a distinct waist like an 
air-gun pellet; another was like the second mate’s ragged and 
broken tooth, with flat, ugly subsidiaries stretching menacingly 
away from the central mass; an occasional tentacle was marked 
by a lonely lighthouse. ‘There’s some useless weight on the 
earth’s crust,’ said the mate. ‘Running into one of those would 
be like hitting a quay; there’d be no shoal water or warning at 
all, and the ship would sink like a stone.’ The steward asked 
pathetically if I thought it possible for him to take a photo¬ 
graph; he was crestfallen when I showed him how diminutive 
the island would appear at such a distance. He felt that this 
was the fault of his camera: ‘Him no good,’ he said, and made 
as though to throw it over the side. The weather was so calm 
and the sea so peaceful that even the barrenness of the islands 
invited exploration; the chief was delighted with ti e weather, 
and spoke of mosquitoes in Murmansk after the War. ‘And 
about this time of year too.’ Had the weather been thicker, or 
the sea sufficiently rough to delay, we should have taken a pilot 
at the expense of the Russian Government, and gone up inside 
the islands, past Tromsoe and Narvick. 

The captain spoke again of the Navy, and the petty bullying 
restrictions imposed and hallowed by many years of Nelsonian 
tradition. ‘It is bad, narrow discipline, that because the older 
officers remember having a bad time they must put the young 
ones through the same ordeals.’ A vague fog put an end to 
our discussions and obscured the only slightly faded daylight 
at midnight. It is unpleasant never to have darkness; a night’s 
sleep seems like an afternoon nap. 

The fog was thicker in the morning, making us cold and 
damp. Tne ind had increased, and blew so strongly from 
ahead that our normal speed of nine and a half knots was 
reduced to six and a half; for the ship was ‘light’ and offered a 
big reliance to the wind with her height from the water. 
The crew were forced by the cold to wear something more 
than a singlet or vest for the first time. Just before dinner we 
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course through the fog to pick up the land. I sufferec 
a slight qualm —a legacy of naval accuracy in navigation, for 
the compasses in the wheel-house and out on the bridge were 
already ten degrees apart, and a large island was scarcely more 
than a dot on our chart. At length, we found it without gettmg 
too close. As far as we could see it was made up of low, bare 
banks, with breakers curling quietly along them. They looked 
like sand, but with glasses we could see the hard stone that 
had survived years of heavy pounding through long ‘article’ 
winters, and become encrusted with a thick coat of white salt. 
We never said ‘arctic* —always ‘artick*. 

It is impossible to record our conversation, since so much 
was conveyed by accent or in dialect. Strong words were used 
sparingly to add emphasis, except by the fat second engineer. 
Everybodv had a robust sw T ing about their speech even the 
blacks, many of whose remarks were scarcely English at all. 
Their vocabulary as a whole was as limited as their Ihing- 
quartcrs. The forecastle, where the sailors and firemen lived, 
was divided into two grubby dark holes under the poop. The 
interiors showed little improvement on those of King Alfred’s 
or Columbus’s time. Life is perhaps even harder now, for 
voyages arc to more distant parts, there are more ships with 
which to collide, and vicious coal-dust U eat into the skin. 

During the afternoon all hands were engaged in ‘washing 
down’. This consisted of standing forward, pointing the hoses 
aft, and walking aft with them. Everything was carried be tore 
the advancing water: coal, buckets, store-boxes and the poor 
bedraggled pigeon. Being at the wheel, I was able to observe 
how well the surface dirt was removed, but when the ship ga\ e 


a small roll a new layer of coal-dust was exposed to the wind, 
and blew up quickly to replace that which had hi n sw irled 
away. 

We hoped that the pigeon would be deluded by the foggy 
gloom into thinking tin t it was night, and we tried to catch 
him. Sparks and i had >r< pared a rough box lor him. conn; lete 
with door. First I tried sulking, creeping on hands and k ' - 
followed in every movement by the eyes ol the watch stall ¬ 
ing outside the galley door. I whistled, moving slowly and 
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dily, as though playing ‘Grandmother’s Steps’, and fixed 
him with what I hoped was a hypnotic stare. When I was 
within a couple of feet he gave an uncertain ‘coo-coo’, spread 
out his damp wings and flew shakily away. Then we left a 
trail of rice leading into the box; but he preferred the cold and 
his liberty, and spent the night on top of the box. We hoped 
to save him from the firemen, who eyed him hungrily every 
time they passed. 
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Chapter 11 

FIRST DAYS IN THE ARCTIC 

O N July 20th we were off Ilamafest, and by evening 
were round the North Cape and T 'nto the Arctic Ocean. 
The coast was dark and forbidding: piled cliff nearly 
sheer to the water. Snow lay near the foot of the slopes; the 
summits of the hills were hidden behind the thick grey clouds. 
A few tenuous green patches looked uncertain and insecure, 
clinging to the steep and lonely flanks of the cape. To the 
south-west of the cape lay the settlement of Ingoy, the northern¬ 
most village of Europe. The inhabitants were busy to a man 
taking advantage of the calm weather to lay in fish against the 
winter night. Near the village some small boa 1 , were sailing, 
others were chugging steadily, and the poorest were tossing 
under oars. The crews stood up to wave and to hold up the 
biggest of their catch for us to admire, or perhaps buy. Steamers 
rarely pass around the settlement, for the North Cape is on an 
island, and by going inside it a certain distance may be saved. 
The crews were laughing, strong men, with light blue eyes and 
either dark red hair or a flaxen halo. They came lroin Lapland, 
a country stretching from Hamafest to Murmansk through 
three States. Theirs is a hard life, fishing ceaselessly through 
the summer, so that they shall not starve in the winter gabs 
Through the captain’s glasses I searched for reindeer in the 
little plain behind the village, but there wa> not even a chicken 
to be seen. Only the fittest can ever survive: this to them 
was a hot day, w ith the thermometer six degrees above freezing. 
Piles supported the houses, so that the doors should be clear 
of th winter snow, and the inmates could get out to cele¬ 
brate Christmas in the high, white church that frowned 
down on them. It must indeed be a celebration in that 
frozen . isle: whiti breath pouring into the lamplight, and 
widesmen skidding up the chancel steps in forty degrees of 
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hymns sung determinedly through red and dew-dropped 

noses. 

Farther out, off the Nordkyn, the Laps were sailing larger 
luggers, and using lines to haul in ling. One of the boats came 
almost alongside to try to get some beef, tobacco, or rum in 
exchange for fish. The second mate and I at the wheel were 
enthusiastic; the second went in search of the captain. Unfor¬ 
tunately, he was in the lavatory, and before he could be got out 
the boat was a long way astern. ‘I would stop often to get fish 
if I was skipper; the second said bitterly. He had been second 
for a long time in a Cunarder, which had been ‘very grand, 
with night men, so the deck was cleaned and the bright-work 
polished before you came on deck of a morning.’ He was 
always eager to talk about those days, and felt the change to a 
tramp; but he was a pleasant man, frank, and quick to anger 
and rough words: a ‘shell-back’ of the old school of sailors. 

The galley was the great meeting-ground from after tea till 
midnight. Some were washing clothes, others warming their 
toes or cooking a meal, and all talking. The chief had been 
reading a pocket encyclopaedia, a fine shilling’s worth of useless 
information. For instance, ‘Lions generally die from poison- 
ing by porcupine quills; as they get old, they are too slow to 
catch anything but the waddling porcupine, who fills 
lion with his quills before being eaten.’ The captain had a 
of stories about the enormities of customs men, who alw\ 
regard a bottle of whisky or a plug of tobacco as their due, an 
then fin a sailor for trying to get away with a tin of cigarettes. 
‘Every time I go home, I take my mother a bottle oi something 
— whisky or brandy, maybe; she’s eighty-six now.’ When I 
went to make cocoa at midnight, Eric was saying to Maidive, 
‘I know what 1 should like: a glass of rum and a good strong 
womanl’ 

Alter passing the North Cape the gulls changed in type; they 
were shorter and heavier, with narrow wings and stumpy beaks 
thickened at the end as the ugh by a boil. They were a mon or 
less uniform mottled brown, instead of the delicate blue-grey 
and dazzling white. The Indian firemen looked something 
like these gulls, with their hooked noses, darting black eyes, 
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lithe, strong figures. They talked stridently, largely in 
gutturals, like the gulls quart elling over a bit of bread. Each 
shovelful of coal was handled at least four or five times between 
the bunker and the fires; we had six hundred and sixty tons on 
board in the Tyne. The firemen earn their pay, gracefully 
throwing thirty-pound shovelfuls from a heap into the furnace. 
The sky was overcast, and occasional icy showers froze the 
Indians into misery, despite their extra clothing. In the 
clouds the water was darkly reflected; the horizon was faded 
and lifted into the sky. 

Some members of the crew were already beginning to 
irritate one another, largely from colour prejudice, aggravated 
by memories of earlier rows. Oliver, the short, ugly black, 
would scarcely speak to either Eric or Maidive. Oliver was 
cantankerous and assertive, and assumed the direction of fore¬ 
castle affairs, where he maintained that the black element was 
larger and so must make what decisions were necessary for 
them all; but he was the only virulent one. ‘What good ro 
fight?’ said Gozo, the Maltese. Tall Michael from Mauritius 
talked ingenuously about ‘half a crown’s worth* in some Finnish 
port: ‘You can’t expect anything good for that, she was so 
tired’—as though he had bought a pair of socks already in 
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holes. 

The captain had met his wife for the first time in the Welsh 
chapel of a Bristol Channel port, at the Sunday evening service; 
they courted secretly, and were married without the approval 
of his parents. Such marriages were general in those days, 
he maintained. Parents always thought that their sons had 
been ‘got hold of’, though delighted to be rid of their daughters. 
I\ow young people ‘got all education and no schooling*, and .v 
a result were far too free and easy, ‘going to one another's 
houses all the time. Why, when I was married, I hudn t even 
seen my wife’s people nor she mine, until s une time after. 
We did all our courting at night, and if wc had met in the 
street by day wc should have taken no notice of each other. 
So it was with every one in those days.* 

The mate talked very slowly and emphasized his remark: 
with sweeping gestures of his thick hands. He was short, 
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, and wore steci spectacles set so close to his nose as to 
appear ridiculous. He shaved every other day, and used his 
false teeth in harbour only; thus food would often escape from 
his mouth into the stubble on his chin. He had a habit of 
imitating the ‘sweet’ voice of Adolphe Menjou, and sincerely 
imagined he looked the part; he always said, ‘Waal, excuse- 
moi,’ on rising from the mess-table before others. He told me 
about a ship that he was in during 1904, on a voyage from 
Melbourne to Madagascar. The cargo was one hundred and 
fifty horses in pens, built on a foundation of coal. During a 
typhoon, the hatches had to be battened down, suffocating all 
but a dozen of those below, while everything on deck was lost, 
except six race-horses who ‘never won a race after it. We had 
the hardest ten days’ work I ever knew dumping those carcases 
over the side. We hauled them up with a wire noose round 
the neck, but some of them were putrid and you could see the 
wire crushing through the skin and flesh and bone’— all 
graphically illustrated with his hands — ‘and then the sharks 
followed us for days, fighting for the titbits almost before they 
were in the water.’ He used the impersonal ‘you’ even more 
than the others; also ‘they say’ or ‘they call it’—a method of 
imparting the authority of outside experts to a statement which 
in reality was based entirely on his own opinion. 

The wind had died right away, and we were not so cold and 
damp. The thick, gloomy cloud over us made the pigeon feel 
more at home, and he went confidingly into a fine nev hutch, 
which the chief had made to replace our amateur effort. The 
cold and the irritation of the dubt combined to prevent a razor- 
cut on my chin from healing, and in the Arctic Ocean this cut 
spread into a series of sores all over my face, similar to those 
suffered by travellers in the cola of Tibet. Eric had offered 
me a tin of Germolenc in return for doing his trick at the 
wheel, but the captain insisted that a remedy from the ship’s 
medicine-cheac vould be more effective. The chest contained 
every thing from chloroform to splints, and I was given some 
bor a ic, but nothing helped, and the customs doctor at Igarka 
thougl t I had scurvy, and pointed me out as an example of 
how badly sailors were fed under the capitalist order. 
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second mate had less hair and fewer teeth than the 
tall, and in expression was something like a disgruntled 
parrot. When telling a story, Lis face became even more 
sombre, though he had a keen sense of the ridiculous and the 
droll. At tea we were talking of personalities in South Wales 
shipping, when he broke in to tell us how a friend of his had 
married his dead wife’s sister. Each had already a brood of 
children, and new ones began to arrive after the marriage, 
which had had to be performed in Jersey, in deference to 
public opinion—‘It was before the laws of affinity,’ interrupted 
the mate. One day aU the children were playing in the garden, 
while the second was a guest at tea. Suddenly there was a 
rumpus, in which the younger children came off the worst. 
‘Look at your children and my children bullying our children/ 
said the man to his wife. 

In the evening we came out of the clouds into a patch of 
light blue sky, twenty miles across. Just above the northern 
horizon was another clear belt, about a finger’s breadth high. 
The sun left our piece of blue, while we were still in it; the belt 
above the horizon became a beautiful series of mad mirages: 
far-away fantastic cloud-tops fell upside down on to the rim of 
the sea, making icebergs and dark cliffs. Later the sun fell 
into the phantom world it had created, scattering all back into 
the sea and sky. 

We received instructions to proceed to Matochkin Shar, 
between the North and South Islands of Novaya Zemlya. It 
is the longest of the three straits dividing the four-lmndicd- 
mile sickle which acts as a barrier for the polar ice drifting to 
the west. In the galley, the captain -aid h<uv fortunate it was 
that he had had the Articles altered, as in the usual ones the 
men only contract to serve between 7° c cither side of the 
equator, and Matochkin was in 74L North, just over nine 
hundred miles from the Pole. Inspired by this, Olm r 
imitated Edward’s and Maldive’s girl friends coming to the 
dock-side to say good-bye. Both were furious, and a tight 
seemed inevitable; luckily the donkejman came in at that 
moment, and all combined to make fun ot him. r lhe Greek 
always got extremely angry when 1 was addressed as ‘fireman’, 
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of course he really was. As he was so small and 
easily roused he was the general butt. At last I got him away 
to cut my hair in the engine-room; he borrowed clippers from 
the bo’sun when his own became too blunt. 

In the early morning we saw under a low, cheerless sky the 
gaunt flank of Novaya Zemlya; a dark, high coast, steep and 
storm-bound. Here and there thin sheets of snow covered 
the bareness of the rocks, or trailed down the gullies like white 
ropes holding the mountains to the sea. The v/hid was bitterly 
cold, and showers of rain soon froze on our rigging. Clouds 
drifted quickly across the valleys, exposing for a moment the 
sweep of mottled rock, and then cutting oif all view four hundred 
feet above the sea. Ahead, at the mouth of the Straits, were 
two ships at anchor. We passed close to the stern of the 
Glynemel , another South Wales ship, and our convoy leader; 
near by was the Nantic y an Esthonian built specially to carry 
timber, and called a 'Baltic timber drover’. Farther up the 
entrance lay the Dagali , a Norwegian of the same type. They 
were all smaller than us with the exception of the Tor an, which 
joiner us later. We anchored within shouting distance of the 
Glynemel , and lowered the skiff. The ice-breaker Lenin , which 
was in charge of the convoy, had gone on through the Straits 
to examine the ice in the Kara Sea. We had all been due to 
meet in Novaya Zemlya on August ist; we were two days early, 
but it was not proposed to await the arrival of the remaining 
ships before attempting to get across the Kara Sea. Gozo, 
Michael, and I ro ed the captain over to the Glynemel to 
collect a chart of the Gulf of Yencsei, left for us there by the 
Lenin. The captain was wearing a clean new suit, hard collar, 
and a black and white silk scarf. He climbed stiffly up the 
lad; :r, as though the clothes were too tight for him. After 
some time, he called me up to ask the 'Assistant Chief ot the 
Kara Sea Expedition’ where the customs examination would 
be held. To our relief, it was at Igarka, since none of the 
mimaous papers needed were prepared by then. The 
'Assistant Chief’ was also the pilot of the Straits; he was a tall 
man, wearing pince-nez and a small-brimmed peak cap. His 
coat was of frock length, with a little white insertion round the 
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ar as the only relief to the black. His whole appearance 
was that of a South German schoolmaster, benign and digni¬ 


fied, very unlike a traditional Communist. When he spoke it 
was in the clear accents of the teacher trying to explain the 
foreign English language. He was very hospitable, asking the 
captains to sit down, and being as meticulous as a Bavarian 
about the frequent use of titles. We pulled back, anu hoisted 
the boat with all hands, officers and men together, with just 


enough ‘Sir’-ing to show that a difference existed. From our 
anchorage no human life could be seen on the island. 1 nee, 
the special artist of the Illustrated London News , said in 1890 of 
Yugorski Shar, farther to the south, that ‘it was the last place 
God had made, and He had forgotten to finish it • 

Scarcely had we settled to dinner when we were ordered to 
proceed farther up the Straits, since the pilot expected w < rse 
weatl r. Sleet dripped bitterly from a mist cloud, which 
surrounded us for most of the six miles we had to go. Some¬ 
times, far ahead, vague breaks of sunlight showeo up the ragged 
mountain-side, sloping aw'a) into the clouds. We passed a 
small permanent settlement, consisting of a dozen stone huts, 
built at the water’s edge, which was lined by long, narrow 
boats. A cross on a cape marked the grave of the earliest sur¬ 
veyor ct the channel, and where he had made his v, inter 
quartern. Two other settlements were made up of large 
double-walled marquees, with big glass windows in their sides 
These two camps were the summer quarters of the hue r* 
and surveyors who w r cre sent over from the mainlai d boat 
iq the spring, or who walked across earlier in the }car. \\c 
anchored again in a part of the Straits about a mile with 1 he 
weather had improved as we came farther in, k j -rr Sea 
Pilot said that the island often divides a storm from a summer’s 
day, though it is only forty or fifty miles broad. Novaya 
Zemlya is said to have vast deposit of mineral wealth, which 
it is the intention of the Soviet Government to exploit. The 
first step was the accurate survey of the islands and oi Mamch- 
kin Shar. This passage was being used foi the inst time by 
the Expedition The southern channels were used bv the 
tentative expeditions of the hst century and the beginning oi 
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Nansen says that the Samoyede tribes hunted 
in the southern island during the autumn and early summer, 
when they could cross the dividing straits on the ice. In 1930 
two ships of the Expedition were taken by the ice-breaker 
Malangin round the northern end of the North Island, on their 
return journey from the Yenesei. This is the shortest route 
from the Yenesei to the North Cape, while the Yugorski Shar 
is the longest. 

We made plans to go ashore the following day to pick up 
some snow for our ice-box, and to examine the light green 
moss which appeared to be the only vegetation on the west side 
of the islands; and perhaps, as Maidive said, to find some 
valuable nugget among the different-coloured rocks glinting in 
the bursts of sunshine. While we waited we discussed one 
another’s behaviour when drunk; at a certain stage the second 
engineer would recite Kipling, preferably TP; the second 
mate would show some photographs — ‘And I’ve seen them 
pretty often,’ said the chief. 

Our plans to land there came to nothing, for at 9.30 p.m. 
we were ordered by the Lenin to move on and to prepare for 
the Kara Sea. We passed steadily through the silent Straits, 
turning and twisting to avoid the spits in the narrow channel. 
From two more camps the inhabitants came right down to the 
water’s edge, staring curiously at the four ships that had broken 
into their solitude. We waved to them, but they made no 
answer, nor did they put out in their boats to examine us 
more closely. The Straits became narrower and the mountains 
on either side steeper; it was as though we had been transported 
to tin moon, where no living being could survive. The moun¬ 
tains became vast cliffs, shutting us in, too steep for even the 
snow to cling to; thou faces were stained and furrowed by the 
mighty upheaval which had thrown them there. At their feet, 
spreading out fanwise, banks of rubble stretched out to fill the 
Sir: its with pieces of rock worn and cast from their phees by 
the countless ages of snow that had plucked at them. On the 
tops of the mountains, or cutting off their summits from us, 
the surging mists joined indistinguishably into the eternal 
The w >rid was indeed as it had been in the beginning • 


snow. 
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frozen stiff before it had had time to live. The sun shone 
uncertainly through the gaps in the clouds, but it was so low 
that it only caught on some damp black rock, and was reflected 
wanly on to our icy decks beneath. 

The mate was irksome, making obvious remarks in his 
American accent: ‘Look at that thar rock! 5 The four ships 
wound on after the Glynemel , which sometimes led through a 
channel scarcely a hundred yards wide; our wash broke on the 
shelving spits before the bridge was abreast of it. Each corner 
looked to be the end of a landlocked bay; it seemed impossible 
that there should be a further arm. Suddenly we lur ed a 
sharp bend and came out into wider water, circled by lower 
hills. The sun was now able to strike us warmly, though the 
thermometer remained below freezing-point. It was a great 
relief to be in the open, for a ship in that gloomy passage had 
seemed out of place in the immobility of Nature. It was three 
o’clock when we were abreast of the lonely wireless station at 
the eastern end of the Straits. Novaya Zemlya for us indeed 
divided two worlds: the grey bitterness of the West twenty-four 
hours before, and this bright dry day. Not a cloud was in 
the sky, which shaded from the light hard blue overhead to a 
golden yellow haze in the eastern horizon. Behind us the 
mountains and bays were overlaid by clouds, whose white tops 
billowed over the peaks in the cold sunlight. Exhausted by 
the grandeur of our night’s journey, I fell asleep in the sultry 
heat of the stove-wanned cabin. 
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NOVA FA ZEMLYA 




^TP^HE captain and I woke up feeling as though we had 

W been rescued from death in a gas- oven by a few minutes: 

A aching heads, red-rimmed eyes, unable to believe that 
it was possible to feel so ill and yet be alive. Others suffered 
the weight of the captain’s wrath ; his usually round red face 
was mottled and oval. Nothing was right — he had not been 
on deck, and so nothing had been done about the ship. 

The convoy was stationary at the corners of a square about 
a mile across. The coast was twelve miles away, low and 
distinct in the sharp blue day. The mate had made careful 
sketches, otherwise it would have been impossible to tell from 
where we had come. Our immediate vicinity was clear of ice, 
except for a few pieces of ‘sludge’. To the north and east were 
solid and apparently impenetrable walls of ice, thick and heavy- 
lookmg, in contrast to that near by. We were waiting for the 
ice-breaker, who had gone off to the east to find out how wide 
the ice-belt was. At midday we were ordered by her to return 
to the Straits until conditions improved; she added, ‘Lenin is 
coming to you’ to her signal. 

Throughout the time we were in convoy all signals were 
made in English, although later there were more Norwegian 
than English ships. 

We went gingerly ahead through blocks of icc and soft flat 
areas ai out the size of tennis-courts. The more solid ‘growlers’ 
projected two or three yards under the surface of the water, a 
menacing white shimmer like the ram of an old-fashioned 
battleship. Some v c so soft that they crumbled as we touched 
theT); otlu i s were hard enough to take great flakes of rust from the 
bows, leaving red-brown marks on the clear surface of the 
i e. The top few inches of the water had been warmed by 
the sun, and so ate into intangible green, leaving overhanging 
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and caves. Above the water the blocks were like snow, 
white and dazzling; beneath, they were vague and untouchable, 
a part of the green sea. After an hour’s uncertain zigzags, we 
entered the Straits, passing the lonely beacons and the desolate 
black wireless station. Two miles up we anchored in a high 
defile, half a mile wide. On our way we passed the Wagland , 
a Norwegian, who was to coal the Lenin nearer the entrance. 

Excitedly we swung the boat out, and made ready for snow¬ 
hunting after tea. I remembered my school atlas, and how far 
away Novaya Zemlya had seemed, a name which would only 
mean something when I had set my foot upon its shores. 
Eagerly we went to a solid piece of snow that was floating 
nearby; we jumped on to it, tying the boat to a stiff blue 
pinnacle, and hacked soft lumps from under our feet. Hope¬ 
fully, I suggested that a block aground on the north shore would 
be harder and so last longer in the ice-box. All agreed, and 
so we rowed to the North Island, thinking that our feet would 
be the first to walk on this piece of barren soil. We were 
wrong; we had not seen another boat lying in the shade on the 
north side of the channel until we were almost upon it. The 
boat had been abandoned some time, and was called the Toms 
meaning 'block of ice 7 . We were pleased as children with our 
adventure, and examined the sinister remains: sails, harpoons, 
anchor, empty tins of fish from Leningrad, and a number of 
spent .303 cartridges. Maidive, the captain, and I tarted otf 
up the mountain over the grey-blue loose shale. In the cracks 
of the harder and darker rocks nestled little patches of flowers: 
some yellow like tiny primroses, others like miniature pin! 
carnations, and, lastly, graceful blue forget-me-nots. In the 
eaithy places small holes led horizontally into the hill-side, the 
nests of the small black and white birds, who flew fearlessly 
round us. We tried to dig one out with the harpoon which 
Maidive had carried up from below, but the h >le was too deep 
for our efforts. Besides these birds, the only life was provided 
by two vast and irritated gulls, who threatened to attack us. 
Exhausted, v e stood on a shoulder half-way up, th e firm 
precipice of the summit towering over us. he colour ol the 
sL w is deepened to gold by the evening sun, which permeated 
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^ ffre white of the clouds by its yellow brightness in contrast to 
the intense shade in which we were and the black oily water 
below, broken by the sharp outlines of the four grubby tramps. 
The snow on the far side shone like polished bronze against 
the dull red of its rocky background. 

From the bottom, Eric and the second were shouting to us: 
they had found the camp of the boat’s owner. We deduced 
that he had been shooting seals in the previous fall, had been 
overtaken by the weather, and camped where we found his 
leavings. When his provisions had run out, he had climbed up 
the mountain on which we stood, in search of something to 
shoot. Then, he had either injured himself or been killed, for 
he had never returned to his camp; and two half-empty tins 
were evidence that he had meant to do so. We searched 
morbidly for his body and his rifle; the second wanted to take 
the boat back to England to sail in Llanelly, but in the end we 
only took the equipment, the harpoon, and an old pair of 
gloves. Our boat was loaded with this strange cargo, snow, 
and pieces of moss with flowers stuck into them. 

We row r ed to the Glynemel where the captain and the second 
retired into the saloon for a drink and Eric and Maidive went 
to the forecastle to discuss wages, food, and mixed crews. 
I stood outside the galley: the sun had settled farther, leaving 
us dark beneath, but the sky still contained the warm yellow 
glow from over the mountains. There was no wind, and no 
noise except for the swearing of the men in the galley and the 
xustling of the melted snow falling down through the stones. 
At last the captain and the second were ready; we rowed back 
and immediately all hands came up to hoist the boat, joking 
and working together. The steward was furiou3 at the sup¬ 
posedly dead man’s gloves being put into the galley to dry. 
If you take dead man’s things he come after you to choke you, 
when he die violent death.’ His superstition was less odd than 
the idea of an old Welsh sailor in the Glynemel : he maintained 
that ‘the Bolsheviks ought to have a lot more powerful wireless 
stations up here, as they would melt and keep away all this ice 
and snow.’ 

Our third day in Novaya Zemlya w r as a dull, gloomy Sunday; 
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The Ice-breakcr 'Lenin* lying at anchor near the eastern entrance of Matochkin Shar 



The ' Sarastone' and the *Ciynemel * at anchor in Matochkin Shar waiting for fine 
weather , in the Kara Sea 
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the^wind bustled and fought with the ships. The mountains 
looked petulant and sulky as they formed and shaped the little 
clouds about their cliffs. I could watch the mists grow, like 
crystals under a microscope: first a slight dimming of the 
clearness of the rock behind; then delicate tentacles trespassing 
down round the buttresses of the rock, then suddenly hurled 
back into transparency by some new vagary of the wind. There 
was something about this cold land which wanted to be under¬ 
stood, yet always it hid behind the cloud and the snow. I felt 
for it spiritually what the sailor felt physically about the 
wireless stations—that there was some core, and if one could 
but touch it the blackness would become green, the snow melt, 
and the mountain-side become a hayfield filled with dandelions 
and happy rabbits. Perhaps I caught something of the spirit 
of dead explorers, who returned again and again to the perils 
of the Arctic with some such intangible hope. 

The captain woke up in a beaming mood, for I heard him 
singing in Welsh as lie shaved. The mate had got under my 
skin with his harsh-voiced explanations of staring facts. The 
captain talked to me about cultivating tolerance, for he was a 
diplomat and got the best from everybody by humouring them; 
he understood the comradeship developed in close quarters, 
and though he railed at his pay and working conditions, he 
would have been miserable among the more sophisticated shore- 
people: ‘The sailors always accept you as one of themselves 
unless you prove yourself to be otherwise.’ He said that no 
workmen would stand the long hours and low wages of seamen; 
and that in their hours off they have nowhere to amuse them¬ 
selves and cannot get even a drink. One of his men missed 
the ship in Dunkirk, but the captain kindly shielded him from 
his just dismissal. T have often done things like that, for 1 
don’t want to do any man any harm; besides, what good would 
it do me?’ This is philosophy of a sort—frank, and, I should 
think, typically Welsh. 

The chief w r as subject to fits of moody depi ^ion, when he 
would speak to no one but himself, borne imagined insult 
from the mate drove him into the lonely engine-roon , where 
he muttered tearfully as he wrenched savagely at unwilling 
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Eric, too, was depressed, and wished he was in the 
Glyneniel , ‘away from the dull blacks. All niggers are sex- 
mad.* The trouble was that Eric preferred talking of his own 
women to listening to the stories of George’s successes. 

During the afternoon a little sailing-boat went slowly by, 
towing another loaded with wood and provisions. ‘A long way 
in a long time,* said the second engineer. A Russian steamer 
called Sibiriakof came up from the west. She was about the 
size of the ferries from Portsmouth to Cowes, and was scarcely 
visible beneath her passengers and cargo — a mixture of humans 
and chickens, her decks piled high with shining leather suit¬ 
cases, a small house, rowing-boats, a motor-launch, kerosene 
cans, cables, and sacks of potatoes. She went on through the 
ice by herself to Dickson Island, and I was told at Igarka that 
.he was to winter off the mouth of the Lena, acting as a floating 
observatory, and go on to Vladivostok the following spring. 
She was to be a forerunner of the proposal to extend the 
operations of the Kara Sea Expedition to include the eastern 
side of the Taimyr Pcnmsula. 

For the next two days we hardly saw the shore, since the 
clouds were so close around us. At midnight it would clear a 
little, and there were only the vague wisps up against the 
northern hills to remind us of the wind which raged in from 
the cast. The entrance of the Straits was blocked with the 
soft melting icc, reported the ice-breaker; she was still coaling 
leisurely from the Wagland. A motor-boat came and went 
from her to our anchorage ‘to allow personal consultations 
between the: Chief and the Assistant Chief of the Kara Sea 
Expedition.’ Nobody knew the outcome of these portentous 
conferences, but long signals were exchanged in code. Mean¬ 
while Sparks had talks with the Esthonian operator by oscillating 
his set; mainly about the beer in the Nautic> or about the 
female cook and steward they had on board. All the boats in 
the Baltic have these women, who are cleaner and more 
economical than men in such positions, and certainh more 
populai with the ships’ companies. We were all tired of this 
corner of Novaya Zeinlva, for we could not go ashore, and were 
all constipated and bad-tempered, eating and sleeping too much. 
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_jc’s demands for a ‘strong woman’ became daily more insis¬ 
tent, and the captain quoted the saying of the celebrated Captain 
Fanny in Lisbon: ‘I am tired of these kids; give me a woman 
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who knows her business.’ 

Many big blocks of ice and snow were forced up the Straits 
against the prevailing current by the wind; little pieces kept 
breaking off, but there was a noise like an express train u hen 
the big masses scraped along our side. I was down in the hold 
chipping with Gozo and the bo’sun. ‘Not so hard,’ said Gozo, 
with a wink at the bo’sun, as I caught a stubborn rust-flake 
an extra blow. Even above our own echoing clatter, the ice 
sounded terrifyingly close. There was a permanent watch to 
see when we were about to be struck. We quoted the maxim 
from the Pilot Book to one another: ‘To anenor in moving ice 
is dangerous; and in immovable ice it is useless. Fhe stew ard 
regarded the weather as our first misfortune on account of the 
dead man’s gloves; but he cooked quite well and spoke of his 
best dishes with pride: 'Very good stew all same Mr. Lloyd 
George’ — thus, because he was a firm admirer of Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

The captain and I discussed the confusion there would be in 
the event of a disaster to the ship; the babel of different lan¬ 
guages, the attitudes to the danger, philosophical o fearful; 
and the common scramble for places in the boats. Novaya 
Zemlya stimulated the captain’s tales of mystery, imagination, 
and disease. When he was a sailor in a full-rigged ship in the 
last century, the big second mate developed a serious disease 
after rounding the Cape on the way to Calcutta. He had been 
something of a bully, and no one would help the man, or wash 
his clothes. He could only crawl on all-fours during the la? 
fortnight of the voyage, and he used to drag himself on deck 
as best he could for air. When ti e ship arrived at Calcutta, 
he was taken to the hospital; nobody on the ship had spoken 
to him for ten days. That evening a message was received that 
the funeral would be at six the follow!- morning; no one went. 
‘The hospital saw he was a hopeless case, and finished him off.’ 

Another story concerned more recent limes. One ot his 
company’s ships had gone down ofl the French coast, and it 
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heard that some bodies had been picked up near Boulogne. 
The captain and the father of a small boy who had been one 
of the victims asked a woman on the beach if siie had helped 
to find the bodies. ‘No, but my husband buried ore in the 
churchyard yonder. 5 Off they went, calling a farm-hand with 
a pick and shovel, and began to dig in the place they had been 
shown, nobody interfering. Three feet down, they found the 
box, lifted the lid, and ‘there lay the little Welsh boy, still in 
his flannel singlet and braces’. That night they went to 
Boulogne, where the father wished to see the ‘shanties’ about 
which he had heard so much. The next day he went home to 
his wife, who was expecting another child. ‘I was so disgusted 
I couldn’t look at him — doing that on such a mission; and yet 
they say that sailors are more lustful than shore-people.’ Later, 
I went back into the saloon, where the captain was having 
supper by himself. He had the London Mercury propped open 
before him at the poetry section, and was reading aloud from 
it in a clear sing-song voice. ‘I like to hear myself when I’m 
alone,’ he explained. 

The ice came up the Straits like a long serpent, huge, melting, 
and dangerous. The mist ot the days before had disappeared, 
and a more violent wind was the result. Yet from near by the 
pale green growlers looked too fantastic to menace us; several 
layers of toppling eaves made them roll drunkenly from side 
to side as the warm black water ate into them. I was down in 
i.he hold when the ship staggered under a tremendous blow; 
I looked nervously at the opposite side, expecting to see a green 
wall of ice where the ship had been. After a moment’s silence 
we resumed chipping, making echoes to rival any iceberg. 
Then the second mate shouted down the hatch for us to come 
on deck, and ‘Heave up!’ There was a certain flurry among 
the u*ev . Away *o starboard drifted an acre of ice that had 
-truck our bows, and then removed half a propeller-blade. 
With ccnsiderab' difficulty the ship was turned in the narrow 
channel, and we began to nose our way gently eastward towards 
the Lcnm and the entrance. The sei pent of ice looked now 
like stepping- tones across a Swiss handkerchief river. 

The Lenin la> in an arm of a great cross in the Straits; they 
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dark rock-faces, but around us were low, grassy plains. 
Up in a corner, behind an island, lay a great flying-boat, passive 
and awkward. On the spit which sheltered it was a dump of 
twenty giant petrol drums. A motor-boat alongside the ice¬ 
breaker was loading up for a hunting expedition: rifles were 
being passed down into her As the motor passed us we 
anchored close to the vivid green of the shore. In my best 
Russian, I asked if we were all right there; a matter-of-fact 
voice answered in English, ‘Yes, seventeen fathoms.’ Among 
the well-muffled company were the pilot and mechanics of the 
flying-boat, in full kit, with their goggles over their eyes. 

Having got the skiff out, George and I took the captain over 
to the Lenin to report the broken propeller-blade, from which 
a piece twenty-eight inches by thirty-eight inches had been 
removed; two blades out of the remaining three had bites otr 
of their tips, marks of some earlier mishap, and if we had 
received another knock like that we should have spent the 
winter up there, or been towed back to Murmansk. We excited 
very little interest in the Levin , which had been built in 
Newcastle a few years ago. One small boy and Captain 
Shibinsky, the ‘Chief of the Kara Sea Expedition’, stared at 
George, who was looking extra negroid against the background 
of snow and ice. The Lenin was immensely wide, about a third 
of her length, and had two screws aft and one forward; she was 
spotlessly clean compared with us, especially the plates over 
the doors, which explained the ownership of the cibins. The 
deck-hands were mostly Laps, with ginger hair and light blue- 
eyes; they worked with as much energy as we on board the 
Saraslone , which meant the bo’sun doing and directing \.nat 
little was accomplished. I climbed on top of a hatch, anil 
looked down into a bakery, from which I saw a pair of Greta 
Garbo eyes laughing up at me from between thick rows of 
blonde curls. ‘Oh la, la!’ she said, her attention attracted bv 
George, whom I had beckoned to join me. Quantities of bread 
smelt nicely on one side; the other was full of a heap of crusts. 
Clearly there was no shortage ol bread. The small boy asked 
me for a cigarette, bur I thought him too young, though very 
blue-eyed. 
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whole eastern coast of Novaya Zemlya is flatter than the 
western, the ground more productive, and the climate gentler. 
Where we landed the grass was about six inches high, and 
interspersed with ail kinds of flowers from buttercups to small 
bluebells. In the grass we stumbled over pieces of reindeer 
horn, and on the beach were the remains of seals, and of a 
camp. Suddenly we spied something moving on the sky-line; 
we had talked so much about bears that we hesitated a moment. 
Then Eric and I thundered off to investigate, his sea-boots 
sinking deeply into the soft ground. We found a pair of baby 
Owls, too young to fly, and too old to be protected by their 
parents. They tumbled blindly away from us, and then turned 
to face the danger, glaring furiously, and snapping their savage 
beaks with the noise of a morse key. Bravely enough Maidive 
went up behind one and caught it in his gioved hands. Then 
the captain caught the other, and both were put into a sack 
brought for ice, so that the chief’s cage for the departed pigeon 
might not go empty. The owls glared blindly at their captors 
and tore at the sacking with their finger-length talons. On the 
way off they got wet and cold from the ice in the boat, the 
pouring rain, and because we were being towed fast through 
the choppy sea by the launch from the Levin. The pilot and 
mechanic, tall, blue-eyed blonds, were interested in our cap¬ 
tures but would not come on board with us. ‘I’d want a 
salary, not a shared screw for their job,’ said the second engineer. 
It cannot be pleasant flying in the Arctic: in the Kara Sea in 
nnmer nineteen days in the month are foggy, on the average; 
and a bit of ice the size of a man’s hand would make a hole in 
the hull when taking off or landing. The steward was upset 
by the owls, as he thought them unlucky too. 

When the designer of a ship has included .everal—to my 
1 nowledge, satisfactory—lavatories, I can see no excuse for the 
general preference for the deck as a micturating ground: every¬ 
where gloomy little puddles of urine. Tobacco-chewing made 
its addicts spit continuously; v' hen Eric went up to the wheel 
he took with him an old cocoa tin, and before the end of his 
trick it often overflowed. It is also a habit to rely on the 
minimum number of b Utons, and only to secure those which 
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*ffgttiallv maintain clothes in their positions. After tea, and 
particularly after raspberry jam, there was a general removing of 
false teeth from their seating; a clean-up was done with the 
tongue, and the teeth returned to their place with a clicking 
like dice. But these matters, though unpleasant, did not spoil 
the pleasure of the voyage. 

We had been in Novaya Zemlya a week when the ice-brcaker 
received a report that the ice was less dense, for the weather 
had been consistently warmer since the day of our arrival. She 
went away about noon. The wind rose rapidly to a series of 
violent squalls from the mountains to the west; it had a peculiar 
Russian name, and was similar to the sudden violent gales 
which spring up on the Dalmatian coast. We stood nervously 
on the bridge, checking our movement by a line between a 
snow patch and the end of the little island. The flying-boat 
under the island had a heavy time with the blocks of ice which 
threatened to destroy it. Eventually it was beached by using 
both its engines; its crew were on board until it could fly over 
to Dickson Island. We became engrossed in the flying-boat’s 
difficulties, and did not notice how near our own stern was 
getting to the rocks. The ships of the convoy hooted to one 
another by a prearranged code on the whistles if the wireless 
men were not on watch. The Wagland hooted to us to raise 
anchor; gladly we did so, anti went to the east to ‘join Lenin'. 
We cursed the others for their inefficiency in deciphering and 
sending the signals, and then did it worse ourselves. 




Chapter IV 
THE KARA SEA 


HE entrance was clear of ice, the squalls having blown 



away what remained unmelted. Slowly we steamed out 


JL under a clear sky, little bluer than the sea, towards a 
spot on the horizon that was the Lenin. After a long wait we 
were joined by the others from up the Straits, the number 
augmented by a Norwegian newcomer called the Torcin. 
Sparks discovered from the Nantic that the Toran had been 
on the Expedition the two previous years. Hooting became 
furious, but in time we formed a solemn, straggling line, long 
unequal distances separating ship from ship. Vainly the ice¬ 
breaker signalled to keep together so that we might all benefit 
from her beam through the soft broken ice, which lasted for 
sonic three miles. With so much broken off the propeller we 
could not keep up with the Glyncmel , but even as it was the 
Toran and Wagland were slower than we. The ship shook and 
‘whipped’ tremendously under the unequal strain. Once clear 
of the ice the Lenin disappeared disdainfully at full speed, to 
map out a path for her flock. 

Clouds shaped like smooth pebbles not sufficiently worn to 
be quite round formed a cobbled skyway leading to the south. 
In the north thick heavy blankets, black with rain and wind, 
were rent now and then into gold-edged islands by the mid¬ 
night sun. The vi : idness of the glare was dazzling even in its 
reflection in the dull steel of the still water. We might have 
been anywhere but the Arctic; it was no longer cold away from 
the ice. We watched the snow-sided mountains of the North 
Island passing away dimly into the hard clean air until 
were fifty miles from them; now there were only the clouds, 
the sun. and the sea. The captain was so moved by the sight 
that he said though every one spoke of their high principles, 
‘The only honest man was he who had not the opportunity to 
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. 1 went to sleep with the deadlight down against 
the sun, my ex-naval heart half-warmed by the straight line in 
which one ship followed another, and the fluency with which 
the captain cursed the next ahead and the next astern in the 
best traditional manner. We steamed steadily through the 
‘night’, but at six o’clock we were on the edge of thick ice, which 
stretched south-east and north-west as far as w’e could see. 

With the exception of this morning we were almost con¬ 
tinuously enveloped in fog during the next tour days. It vv ; 
impossible to ‘fix’ the ship, but the captain reckoned that our 
drift and what manoeuvring was necessary moved our position 
some twenty miles a little to the east of south. By ten that 
morning the Lenin heaved over the horizon at full speed, a 
high white wave curling under her bow and black smoke 
pouring from her two funnels, like a destroyer laying a smoke¬ 
screen. This dark trail lay on the horizon for several hours. 
She entered the ice by herself, looking like a lonely figure on 
skis, for the ice closed quickly around her, and she no longer 
appeared dependent on water. We rolled sharply, lying across 
the wind and drifting down on to the ice. Every now and 
then one of the ships had to move to avoid another or to get 
away from the ice, so during the many hours of waiting the 
ship? became widely separated, and even the blasts on the 
whistle only added to the danger and confusion in the fog. 

The mate decided to grow his beard ‘as an extra kind of 
muffler’. The pinkness of his newly washed pate when he 
came to dinner was startling; we were accustomed to it toning 
with his remaining hairs and the weather-worn bronze of his 
complexion. He was in a bad temper, having been kept awake 
by the slamming of the alleywa} doors. Tvc been in this ship 
seven months and never slammed a doui }ct. lliis was 
repeated many times in slightly different forms while he glared 
round accusingly, daring any one to argue with him During 
the afternoon he caught the steward kimmii g a door, and 
cursed lfim luridly or it. The steward was terribly inailteu, 
and confided his threats to Sparks and me. Me like lion- but 
T see him old man, so I not hit him.* The mate could have 
crumpled him with one hand, but he said, ‘A hundred like me 
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one like him.’ The steward got easily excited, and after 
a drink always waved a carving-knife in the galley. Oliver had 
nearly been knifed two days before, when Sparks gave the 
steward a glass of arrack. At any moment, therefore, I was ready 
to see the. blood promised by the steward. Little incidents 
iike this flared quickly into a violent quarrel under the strain 
of the weather and closeness of our quarters. 

Inspired by these threats every one in the galley recounted 
how he had knocked somebody down, until Eric started singing. 
To the popular songs of the day Eric invented some obscene 
version of his own: he took particular pleasure in my listening 
to his often witty parodies; he would nudge my knee with his 
elbow to emphasize the point. During the recital the captain 
came in, asking if it was the den of Ali Baba and his Forty 
Thieves. ‘No,’ said Maidive, who, though he had been at 
school until a year ago, could only read and write slowly. ‘We 
were going to act it at school, but then we did the “Magic 
Ruby” instead.’ The captain was delighted with the jest. The 
sun swung very low on the horizon when we saw it for a 
moment under the fog; in a few days the summer would be 
ending. The second mate said the inhabitants of Iceland were 
very religious, and were always explaining how well God had 
remembered them, ‘For He has given us alone three months 
when the sun never sets.* Sparks was busy morsing to some¬ 
body, when the Lenin cut in: (sic) ‘Cease, no speaker* — very 
nicely put. 

Often if one looked straight up one saw the shadowy blue of 
the sky; the fog was never more than a few hundred feet thick. 
The mate thought that it might be worth while for the ships of 
the Expedition to be equipped with small captive balloons, from 
which they could be navigated; thus they could easily overtop 
the fog. The fog is generally due to the cold a r blowing off 
an ice-field and meeting the warmer air over the sea. The 
wind is as a rale variable and light, and of insufficient strength 
to dissipate the fog it causes. 

The name Rara does not mean ‘black*, as some contend, but 
‘ or own’ or ‘hn/ 1’; it refers to the colour of the water which is 
brought down by the great Siberian rivers, whose volumes 
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The Ice-breaker 'Lenin' leading the ‘ Saras tone' through broken icc in the Kara Sea 
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he ocean to a muddy brown from the Yamal Peninsula 
to the Taimyr. The ice conditions vary from year to year. 
Price, in From Arctic Ocean to Yellozo Sea , tells how he met 
extremely heavy ice to the south of Vaigatch Island, and almost 
continuously to the Gulf of Yenesei, during the first weeks 
of August 1876. Nansen, in Through Siberia , written after 
crossing in mid-August 1913, was considerably delayed between 
Yugorski Shar and the Yenesei, and found ice between Dickson 
Island and the mainland. Matters, in Through the Kara Sea , 
saw no ice either when crossing in the middle of August 1931, 
or on his return journey in September. We were across the 
Sea by August 10th; Matochkin Shar was clear of ice excepr 
for what drifted in while we were there, and but for the one 
big belt on August 8th we had no difficulty. 

The service for reporting ice has been greatly improved in 
the last few years by the Soviet Government since it decided 
to do what others had thought of, but never done thoroughly 
— that is, to exploit what Trevor-Pattye names the ‘Northern 
Highway of the Tsar.’ Meteorological stations have been 
established along the coast from Murmansk to the Taimyr 
Peninsula; they issue reports twice a day, which arc co-ordinated 
in the ice-breaker in charge of the Kara Sea expeditions. 
Elaborate charts of the ice are kept scrupulously up to date in 
her, and from them the chief is able to send the ships arriving at 
Novaya Zemlya to the Straits from which it will be easiest to 
get to their destinations. The improved facilities are indicated 
by the big drop in insurance premiums for vessels engaged in 
what is rapidly becoming a regular trade route. In smaller 
matters this progress is not maintained; both at sea and in the 
ports there are many irritating delays, and much time b wasted 
over unimportant quibbles. The Russian mind admires and 
works for grandiose schemes, but details of thorough organiza¬ 
tion, on which the complete success of the plan depends, are 
too trivial, it is felt, to be worthy of the necessary painstaking 
attention. 

Since the owls felt more at home they had eaten anything 
which had been offered by their numerous attendant: : bread, 
potatoes, liver, and salt beef, which was indigestible even to 
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hardened stomachs. As a result, they had over-eaten 
considerably, and were off colour. Consequently there was less 
competition to be their owners, as it was now considered by 
some to have been cruel to have brought them from their 
native soil. One was now so unwell that its mate called for 
assistance, and I decided to act as veterinary' surgeon. Having 
cleaned the cage of what they had been too gorged to consume, 
I borrowed a syringe and some gloves from the second mate, 
and commandeered the assistance of Sparks and the mess-boy. 
Our combined efforts were successful; we gave each of the 
wretched birds a tablespoonfui of salad-oil with immediate and 
gratifying effect. The birds seemed more animated, and 
snapped their beaks menacingly once more. 

The captain spoke often of the hard lot of the sailor, and 
how little effort was made on his behalf, except by unsuitable 
societies. During the War there had been much fine talk of 
1 - T hat was to be done for the merchant-seamen who had main¬ 
tained the food-supply of the nation. Nothing was ever done 
until recently, when wages were lowered by heavier cuts than 
were imposed on other professions. The British seamen are 
the finest in the world; but as a class they are often shiftless, 
vain, and extravagant, and their drunkenness and lack of 
restraint are proverbial among marine superintendents. In a 
large measure they have only themselves to blame for their 
gradual replacement by other nationalities; but they are cer¬ 
tainly entitled to greater consideration from those whom ' «iey 
fed during the War. Among themselves they are generous and 
kind-1, arted to a fault. 


After we had been stopped for some twenty-four hours the 
mate called me on to the bridge. 'Look/ he said, ‘we are all 
stopped,’ and pointed with his broad palm to each ship in 
view. It was the final remark in a series of similar ones, and 
my exasperation was quickly and stupidly roused. The second 
engineer came up to tea ranting against the mate, so I waited 
hapnily for the mate to come off the bridge. The second’s 
accusation was that the mate played with the engine-room 
telegraph as one might with the gear-lever of a stationary car, 
and that he took advantage of moments when the men were 
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da and the second was on watch. The : ow was disappointing, 
like most sequels to anticipation, and fizzled out with vague 
remarks about each doing his duty. The others were dis¬ 
appointed, too, for all wanted something to do to break the 
monotony. 

There was an argument about Russia in the galley between 
some of the firemen, Michael and George Taylor, w T ho was 
always referred to as ‘George, my frien”, for no particular 
reason but that the steward once said it. Information came 
from the firemen, who had been to Murmansk and who spoke 
English with difficulty, and was confined to the oddness cf the 
currency restriction, the fact that it was possible to obtain free 
seats for the cinema on Saturday and impossible to gain 
admittance on Friday. The donkeyman came in suddenly and 
cursed Michael for a ‘bloody Bolshevik’. Michael was a 
Catholic and resented being sw'orn at. The matter eventually 
ended when the Greek tried to stab Michael with the pair of 
scissors w r ith which he had just cut the captain's hair. Michael 
thereupon stretched out a large hand, closed it effectively over 
half the little ‘donkey's' body, and held him impotent at arm’s 
length, cursing fluently in Greek. It w^as like an angry kitten 
being tormented by a lounging black collie. 

Sparks was a mine of information: the wireless station at 
Matochkin Shar always had to repeat the messages to the 
Norwegians. At last he had become angry, and said to one of 
them: (sic) ‘Why do you not listen to my leetle station?’ It was 
easy to imagine his expression of baflled fury as his hand 
trembled on the insulting key. The Vi hind had had . ngine 
trouble, and was some way fram us. The Lenin at length took 
off three of the ships, and left the Tor an and us to wait until 
the Wagland w r as ready. A few hours later she appeared, and 
we went off after the others Meanwhile the sick owl had had 
a relapse and died. When Maidive found them the live one 
was standing in triumph on its dead companion’s neck. Having 
tied a bottle (heaven alone knows why) to its neck, Maldivc 
committed it to the deep before any one but (he watch was 
awake. It floated for hours close by, shedding a foul i 
here and there, a forlorn comment on its life of fiw Jays ago. 
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t last we were separated from the corpse; our convoy was 
going on. 

Shortly after the brief period of semi-darkness the Toran 
led us into an ice-field; through the mist we could scarcely sec 
her. Soon she found the ice too heavy, and turned back almost 
into us. Some bad language was exchanged, and she went 
whistling off into the fog. We drew back in the fringe of the 
field, but in some inexplicable way the open water from which 
we had come half an hour before had disappeared; and though 
we could hear the Toran's whistle, each blast seemed to come 
from a different direction, sometimes near by, and, a few 
moments later, only just audible. ‘Fog in the Kara Sea is 
treacherous/ we were told by the Pilot Book. The slight wind 
from the ice was bitterly cold, and the damp settled benumbingly 
on us all. The plaintive whistle, half-contralto cry, of the 
lonely owl beat in time with the soft lapping of the gentle water 
over the edge of the ice. 

Suddenly our loneliness was dispelled by the screech of the 
Lenin : her siren was as distinctive as those in an American 


crook melodrama. The sea quivered under our welcoming 
answers to our guide. The Lenin was visible at intervals when 
the pall lifted. Though by the afternoon we could see three 
miles, still we waited. At Igarka this delay was accounted for 
by the necessity for sleep of the Lenin's captain: he had been 
on the bridge for thirty-six hours. We groused at the delay. 
‘He clearly does know better than us, but it is our nature to 
think 7 Te are the more knowledgeable, and therefore we criti¬ 
cize/ said the captain sententiously, exculpating us all in the 
same generous breath. 

At last we moved from amongst the detached pieces of ice 
into a long bay of clear water between what appeared to be 
solid walls of floe. Gradually the bigger blocks became more 
and i .ore frequent, too close to avoid. The greater part of the 
blocks were ‘dirty ice’. This had come from the rivers, where 
the water was dirty, or had been rained on during the previous 
summer, the atmospheric dust freezing into a muddy cover, 
and the block avoiding the summer dissolution. Vainly v 
tried to keep up with the Lenin and the Wag land , but the blocks 
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behind their path too soon for us to follow. The Toran , 
last of the convoy, dodged bravely from ‘growler’ to ‘growler’, 
with the familiarity of previous experience, and the security of 
a whole propeller. Occasionally a glaring white castle of new 
ice made the older look like fantastic dirty toad-stools growing 
on the backs of a crystal crocodile. The mate often saw a 
likeness to elephants; Gozo and I replied by pointing to thin, 
flat areas, calling them bowling-greens. Without the ice¬ 
breaker we should not have had the confidence to push our 
way through unaided. Unless we had been within fifty yards 
of the Lenin , her beam would have been but little use to us. 
Our rate of progress was reduced to a mile an hour by the 
thickening ice, but the mist had cleared and the sun glinted, 
not on the water, which we could scarcely see, but dully through 
the opacity of the river mud. The Lenin would wait for us, 
but always went ofi before we were close up to her again. 

Our engines were going like a small boat, the telegraph 
clanged continuously like a fire-alarm, and the steering eng me 
did more work in those few hours than in its previous existence. 
The captain never used a swear-word out loud, though lie 
muttered into his muffler as he ran from side to side of the 
bridge. At one moment the ship was stopped by a particular’ 
heavy ‘elephant’; the ice closed malignantly around the propeller 
and the rudder before there was time to move the engines 
again. It was as though we had been clutched by some giant 
hand; small bits chased and jostled one another between the 
blades of the propeller. The Toran , from behind, hooted 
disdainfully and picked herself another channel. The captain 
ran aft and craned out over the rail; he nearly fell in when one 
of the buttons on his coat gave way. By working the rudder 
from side to side a little clear patch was made for the piopellcr. 
It smashed its way round onec or twice, drawing in pieces and 
crushing them while we held our breath Gradual) the clear 
space widened and almost imperceptibly we crept ahead again. 
While our attention was thus occupied the Toran was jamm xl 
so close alongside that I could see the rims of her capu mV 
steel spectacles and the faded gold braid on hia cap. Carelessly 
he waved his hand to us, and looked on disapprovingly at the 
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‘fusion and muddle about our decks; no one was below, for 
those off watch had been thrown from their bunks by the 
vibration of the churning, broken propeller as it drove ahead 
and astern. 

All helped eagerly and were noisy with advice as each new 
block presented a new menace. They exhorted me, pointing 
first at themselves and then at the ice, ‘There’s a good photo¬ 
graph.’ At the height of the confusion there was a shout from 
the bridge: ‘Open water ahead.’ Far away on the dim horizon 
of evening a dark blue strip widened slowly as we fought 
towards it. The ice-blocks thundered and roared against the 
bovo like an avalanche, rumbled along the side, and finally 
rebounded sulkily into their neighbours; they hit one another 
hard, each piece resentful of the other, and striving for inde¬ 
pendence; occasionally they bore cuts and wounds from the 
sharpness of the ice-breaker. We became more expert, using 
sufficient speed to move the blocks and pushing at larger 
ones which earlier would have frightened us. Having taken 
the Wagland out, tne Letuu came back for us, manoeuvring 
easily in the thickest part with her three propellers. We were 
nervous when she was within twenty feet of us, but she leapt 
away with the alacrity of a small motor-boat. In her wide 
wake we slid effortlessly forward; our struggle seemed unreal 
already. 

As we neared the edge of the ice the sound of the sea dissi- 
p;w its waves on the pack was like breakers on a cliff. In 
the ice one did not realize the size of the waves ‘outside’. The 
sound gave one the feeling of putting out to sea in a small boat 
f? n under a breakwater. The Lenin signalled a wish to us 
lor a pleasant journey, and went back for the Tor an. It was 
saying good-bye to an old friend; the captain and I saw 
til-, pathetically smart figure of her captain in every signal we 
r< -!■ ved from the Lenin. He waved from the bridge, sur¬ 
rounded by the committee in charge of him. My childhood’s 
ambition to become an engine-driver w ■ revived a hundred 
times more powerfully in the desire to be in sole charge of an 
ice-breaker. It would be exciting to throw those great masses 
to one aid'- with the ease of dynamite in a quarry. The hard 
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would only be for a short period in the year; but the 
responsibility is heavy. 

At the edge of the ice the colour of the water changed; the 
sea was eight degrees warmer and was in fact the river water 
after which the sea is named. The sky was a grey unbroken 
shroud, the water dirty and apparently without fish, nor were 
there any birds. It was indeed a waste, with no life but the 
restless movement of the sea itself, as though each drop was 
trying to escape to somewhere warmer and more alive. The 
sodden clouds loosed their burden ceaselessly to join the grey- 
brown of the sea with heavy, unwilling splashes. The feeling 
of desolation was so thorough that we were glad to be out of 
sight of it in the galley, and relieved not to be alone at the 
wheel. 

During the previous evening the captain had borrowed a tin 
of cigarettes from my store; when he came to replace the loss 
he could not find me, and his sleep was disturbed as the 
result, for he had learnt in Sunday school many such precepts 
as ‘a conscience clean will keep you safe and sound . Moved 
by this religious memory of hi* youth he regretted the place 
and circumstance of his birth, which he considered had con¬ 
spired to send him to sea—a profession which he felt made 
insufficient demands on the powers he possessed: I should like 
to have been to Oxford or Cambridge.’ A week before he had 
asked what was the use of a book he had seen reviewed about 
African racial characteristics, clearly the product of many cars’ 
industry. He did not believe that there could be delight in 
knowledge or discovery lor their own sake, and felt that 
satisfaction of some mental aim should be realizable in C s. , . 

The work on board could not be called arduous in itself. 
At sea the ♦watches had tour hours on and four hours oft. 
Between seven in the morning and five in the afternoon the 
watch would work about the ship, unless busy preparing their 
own food, or at 1, or at one of the mid-watt h ‘stand- 

easies*. The average day’s work never exceeded sc* o and a 
hah hours, including a trick at the wheel. In harbour work 
fur all \vas from seven till five, with an hour of! for bre/iki. -t 
and dinner, and generally the last half houi off for tea. borne 
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the men prepared their own food, which they provided 
th m selves, and gave to the steward to cook for them. The 
remainder, including the officers, paid the captain a fixed weekly 
sum to run the mess for them, and lived fairly well considering 
the price and the trouble it must have been to the captain. 
The coloured crew lived almost entirely on rice; it seemed 
unsubstantial support for the heavy shovelling done by the 
Indiars. One of them stared fixedly over the side for a quarter 
of an hour, and then turned to me, as I happened to be working 
nearby. ‘Water like seaweed/ he said, and ran aft to tell his 
mates. 

At the end of the third week of our voyage we were still 
three days from the end. Igarka is certainly remote, though 
only three thousand miles from the Tyne—no farther than 
across the Atlantic, and much closer than British Columbia, 
and therefore a rival to the timber resources of Canada. The 
captain thought that it must be uneconomical to maintain the 
ice-breakers and the weather-stations for so limited a season; 
and that as time-charter rates were so high surely it would 
be cheaper to build a North Siberian railway. His own low 
wages should have shown him why it is so much better business 
to transport bulky materials for long distances by water rather 
than by land; and clearly the difficulties of maintaining the 
railway through the winter would be far greater than the cost 
of several ice-breakers for three months. In much of what is 
written about the Soviet Union as a trade rival in the general 
sense the immense distances which such goods wilL have to 
travel by rail is forgotten, though Russia is equipped with 
potentially the finest system of waterways in the world, if time 
f: ot no immediate importance to the goods concerned. In our 
position at this time off White (Byeli) Island, e were on the 
longitude of Calcutta, while our latitude was well north of the 
topmost corner of Alaska. At Igarka we were ‘lever with Fort 
Yukon. 

r . m original theories to explain why the sun did not set 
v < re debated in the galley. The donkeyman said that lie had 
felt the tenq ■< ’ .aurr f the water at Novaya Zemlya and he was 
consequently not •, rised that the sun did its best to avoid 
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ing a dip in it each day. Winter ne explained by saying 
that at the end of the summer the sun mustered sufficient 
courage to plunge in altogether, in order to reach warmer 
weather. George ‘my frien” believed the sun to be always 
poised over the Pole, so that when you came up underneath it 
naturally you woidd see it all the time, as there coidd be no 
longer anything between you and it. George was lurid and 
unprintable as he deplored the ignorance of any who \entured 
to doubt his theory. *1 know dat s right, he concluded. 

One of the Indian firemen always brought letters from his 
wife to the captain, so that they might be read to him. 1 he 
fireman left the letter there, and the captain then prepared an 
answer at his leisure. When it was complete he would call the 
man, read out the answer, and ask if there was anything further 
to be said. Always lie replied ‘No’, the captain knew best, and 
had said every thing. The captain thought it terrible to have 
to send your ideas thus through another. 

The seaweed-coloured water must have stretched its wanner 
volume far to the northward of Dickson Island, which we 
sighted on August xoth; for the wind which blew from the 
north, violent as it was, might almost have been a tropical one, 
'so warm and damp was it. The fires in the alleyways and the 
saloons were allowed to die after a fortnight’s continuous 
burning, and one or two of the men prepared their mosquito 
nets for Igarka. Dickson Island was named after a Norwegian 
explorer, not an Englishman, as one might suppose. Beyond 
was a low, faded land, nearly the same depressing brown-green 
as the water around us. The bare, snub-nosed promontories 
gave place to an endless plain, in whose folds small patches ol' 
determined snow were attempting to justify the reputation of 
Dickson Island’s neighbourhood for cold. The Pilot Book s.ad 
tha' often in July the mean temperature was freezing-point, 
and it was always the coldest place in the K -ra So;.. 

Our transit ol the Kara bea had been eventin. but not 
dangerous. It would appear from reports of previous year* 
that we were at Novaya Zemlya at the earliest dat-. in th yen 
when navigation is generally practicable, ihc surw' of 
Mated Ain Shar has greatly facilitated the crossing ol the sea; 
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. * it ha? or *Jy recently been appreciated that there is less ice 
in latitude seventy-four degrees than farther to the south off 
Vaigatch Island. Reports from ships which arrived a week 
later than ourselves said that only rare floes had been sighted; 
and nothing of the type which we had to negotiate on August 8th 
and 9th was met with. 
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Chapter V 


THE NORTHERN YENESEI 

IIE north of the Soviet Union for eighteen hundred 



miles between the Taimyr Peninsula and the White Sea 


Jk is thinly populated by a diversity of tribes known as 
Samoyedes, none of whom call themselves by this name. In 
1930 the name Samoyede—which may be a corruption of two 
Russian words meaning ‘cannibal’—was changed, ‘at the request 
of the tribesmen’, to Nenzu, a word by which they describe 
themselves, and which removes the stigma of eating human 
flesh. These peoples are divided into five main branches, partly 
according to their dialect, and partly according to their geo¬ 
graphical position, ^hese branches are again subdivided in 
tangled confusion among themselves; for instance, Kai Donncr, 
the Finnish ethnologist, found that one division numbering 
three thousand spoke twenty different dialects. As a whole 
they are of Mongolian appearance, though their geographical 
origin is in dispute. The two main schools of opinion consider 
them to originate either from southern Mongolia or from west 
of the Urals; Carruthers and Czaplicka incline to the former 
theory, basing their opinion on the present position of 
Samoyede-speaking division living on the northern slope of 
the Sayan Mountains; Castren inclines to the latter on account 
of the high development of the reindeer culture among the 
more northerly divisions. Other less-informed writers imagine 
them to have been driven headlong from the Altai by Turl i. 
invaders, or even to be descended worn the Israelites, since a 
Tew knew the Ten Commandments. 

The division known asTavgu live in the tundra, maintaining 
large herds of reindeer and hunting v. ild animals tor ..ms unO 
meat. At the present time they are the least affected by the 
(government, whose knowledge of them * - con,inc«i to the 
reports of the few traders in the region ol the T aimyr Peninsula. 
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TTie inhabitants of the tundra from the mouth of the Yenesei 
to the beginning of the light woodland some three hundred 
miles inland are the Yenesei Samoyedes, who keep only a few 
reindeer and live mainly by fishing and clothe themselves from 
dog skins, reindeer skins, and such materials as they gain by 
trade with the Russians. From the northern limits of the forest 
until well south of the Arctic Circle on either side of the river 
are the Ostiak Samoyedes, whose diet is almost exclusively fish, 
and, with the exception of those in the extreme north and south, 
their only domestic animal is the dog. The remaining division 
live around the Obi and to the west of that river; their name 
is Yurak. 

Most of these tribesmen are dying out slowly; Nansen says: 
‘Their whole life presupposes the culture which they them¬ 
selves have developed, and in which they have been trained.’ 
The Samoyedes have always resented interference; there is a 
story of uncertain authenticity that in 1581 a ship was wrecked 
at the mouth of the Obi, and her crew were massacred by the 
Samoyedes, who thought the sailors had come to rob and 
oppress them: that was their original spirit before trade with 
the European races had weakened their stamina. In those days 
ha f the tribe might be wiped out in a poor season; frequently 
they were decimated by smallpox or scurvy; now over- 
enthusiastic Russian colonists force these nomad peoples to 
vacate their stully, unhygienic tents for wooden houses, in whicii 
they catch colds and pneumonia. Besides thi:, liquor and 
syphilis have contributed to the general debilitation of the 
parents produced by dependence on Western trade, although 
now liquor is no longer allowed as a stock in-trade. 

Trading with the Samoyedes began in the seventeenth 
century wht n small boats plied between the White Sea, the 
iJulf of Obi, and the Yenesei, via die Yamal Peninsula. The 
boats were taken through rivers which almost met in the middle 
of the Peninsula, and thus ini sed the hardships of the Kara 
£k*a. The English and the Dutch contributed in some measure 
to this trade, though their share ceased in 1620, when an 
Imperial ukase closed this trade route at the request of 
the vqyevods >f Tobolsk and Novgorod. Alter the Russian 
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^c6tonization of Siberia, trade from there began to spread down 
the rivers. In later years, when Siberia was used as a penal 
colony, many of the released exiles preferred to remain in the 
greater freedom of Siberia rather than to return to their homes 
in Russia, where they would be regarded with constant sus¬ 
picion; these men found that trade with the Samovedes oiiered 
lucrative employment, while to its discomforts they were already 
inured. At present, it is said, trade is in the hands of accredited 
agents who themselves have no direct share in the profits, and 
who give a fairer exchange than was the practice of the earlier 
traders. Their stock includes such anti-scorbutics as jam in 
place of the spirits which many of the tribesmen had come to 
prefer. It is maintained by some authorities that the Samoyedes 
have lived for many centuries on the tundra, which the excel¬ 
lence of their reindeer culture as far back as the sixteenth 
century proves; others say that they have only reached die sea 
recently, since the language as yet contains no word for sea. 
The for .ier seems the more likely, for the lumours of noithcin 
traders in the Middle Ages would have at least encouraged the 
primitive inhabitants to go some way to meet them. Lvidence 
of the pioneers shows that trade was not confined to the 
Yamal Peninsula, and that the importance of the sea-route 

was realized. . . 

Otf Bycli (White) Island we had sighted the Waglatid again; 
we bad not seen the sun tor several days, and after the drifting 
at the edge of the ice and our uncertain progress through it 
we were not sure of our position. As the coast was shallow 
and treacherous, we had passed at some distance front it. At 
Dickon Island, the Waglnnd went behind the rocks into the 
harbour close to the wireless masts; she carried stores and coo] 
for the meteorologists, who remain there throughou t the winter. 

There is nothing spectacular about the scenery between the 
mouth of the Yenesei and Ustport, three hundred and twenty 
miles up the river, which is often as much as twenty mil-.s wide. 
We were rarclv in sight of both banks at the same tune, though 
often the channel lav between the desolate brown of the tundra 
and the low sand-banks exposed In the summer dwindling of 
the mighty river. During the winter of 1877-8, N'ummdm 
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marooned near the mouth, and in the spring, when the 
ice was melting, he recorded that the river rose sixteen feet 
nearly drowning him and Iris companions. Such vast quantities 
of v.; ter are gradually moving some of the heart of Asia to the 
north; perhaps eventually the banks of the great Siberian rivers 
will extend until the North Pole itself is on dry land. Nearer 
to Ustport the islands were always clear of the water and 
were covered with thick vegetation of brighter green than that 
which clothed the forty-foot cliffs. Their red-brown soil was 
cut by frequent valleys, down which came small sparkling 
streams to join the even flow of the river. The amount 
of vegetation which had grown in the six weeks of summer 

before our arrival was witness to the earth’s fertilitv near 
Ustport. J 

From the mouth of the river up to Krasnoyarsk the shore 

“ continually altered by mirages. Distant points floated half 
in the air, half m the water; mountains grew fancifully from 
the bcooms of mock lakes; little steamers loomed on the horizon 
i e the Berengarta, then faded away, to reappear insignificantly 
when we were close to them. Nansen explains this by the fact 
hat the watei from the interior is warmer than the air above 

n * T’ , Warm Iayer of air immediately above the water 
reflects the distant shore, and the water surface is lowered by 
retraction. The real land we sec above the mirage, still more 
refracted through the colder atmosphere above. 

_ n Nova y a Zernlya I had wanted to round each corner, to 
md some new and more astonishing view; but here the interest 
av pi the primitive romads, still to a great extent independent 
°* Russian influence. They came out of (heir huts to stare at 
our passing, unaccustomed to shipping. They preferred the 
low islands to the banks for their summer quarters, since from 
them it was easier to fish. These people kept, such reindeer as 
they owned some distance from the river bank; but had they 
been really well off, they would not have been engaged in 
fishing, which is despised by the wealthier members "of the 
tnbe. This explains why travellers see few reindeer during a 
\oyage up the \cnesci Their tents were made of a bundle of 
sucks tied together at the top and spread out in a rough circle 
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the bottom, this framework being covered with skins and 
matted together with reeds or tied with thongs. The mot? per¬ 
manent varieties on the banks were square, and more solidly 
built of driftwood. Most cooking was done outside, though a 
fire often burned inside as well, the sm ke escaping through u 
hole in the top of the tent. The Samoyedes w r ere all well clothed, 
looking like hold-alls prepared for a journey. A tew women had 
some bright-coloured blankets, which were worn outside every¬ 
thing, in order to display the grandeur of such imported finery. 
Boats were the only visible means of obtaining food, and 
certainly the only means of transport. Each tent community 
owned a long, black boat, with sharply pointed ends as though 
ii was made of paper. The greater number were almost per¬ 
manently on the beach, since the owners did not wish to 
catch more than w r as needed to keep themselves supplied in 
the winter. Often men were engaged with a seine net in the 
shallows in front of the tents, while the women were repaii ing 
other nets, feeding the children, and preparing the next me :1. 
The tribes were accustomed to catching food for themselves 
only and resented the new idea by which the yield of their nets 
and lines had to be sent away to feed others of whose very 
existence they were sceptical. Life had been simple; in a bad 
season manv had starved, but in good ones there had been 
little to do, and in the winter the only work was fetching the 
fish from the* hole in the ground in which it was kept; now the 
Samoyedes had to help build houses for the ‘foreigners’. 

Interspersed among the independent Samoyedes were small 
settlements of a more permanent nature, peopled mainly by 
Russians. We passed a peninsula apparently on fire; inside It 
lay some barges and steam ligliters. Men and women were 
engaged about the fires, drying and curing the fish which others 
hauled to land from die heavy n i or carried from the boats. 
At settlements such as this one the mmy floaring logs had 
been collected mr use in the buildings. Even as far away as 
Novaya Zemlya the beaches were strewn with hcavv trimmed 
logs. 

Kaaanskoyc, two hundred miles from the mouth of the river, 
was a bigger and more pretentious town. The foreshore w is 
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with barrels, which were being loaded into small 
steamers by rolling them out on plank bridges into small boats, 
and then heaving them laboriously on to the steamers’ decks. 
An unnecessarily large number of men were engaged on this 
comparatively simple operation; as Price remarked, more might 
have been done by fewer men, had there been fewer directors 
and less talk. On the hill behind the buildings of the town 
were a large number of dog-kennels, whose inmates seemed 
permanently thirsting for one another’s blood, to judge from 
the noise. Farther back still, some stately reindeer browsed 
on the horizon. The whole scene was reminiscent of Elmer 
Rice’s Purilia. The remainder of the ‘set’ fitted in; the toilers 
beneath, and the little wooden shacks. In reality the cabins 
were solidly built of logs to last some time, and to protect their 
owners against the struggle of winter. One particularly fine 
house was painted black, with the windows picked out in blue, 
and had washing drying on the roof. In front stood a high 
flagstaff, and from its summit floated arrogantly the red flag 
‘that had made it all’, as the pilot said. The flying-boat from 
Matochkin rushed over us appropriately enough soon after we 
passed this town; no aeroplanes fiew r there before the era of 
the Soviet Government. It had been of no practical use 
to us, whatever its value as propaganda might have been among 
the Samoyedes. 

While we were crossing the Kara Sea we had kept Moscow 
time, but once in the river and no longer continually in touch 
with the wireless stations the clock was put on to the river 
time, five hours in advance of Moscow, and seven in advance 
of Greenwich. I woke up, therefore, feeling that l should 
always remember August nth as being five hours shorter in 
sleep than any other day in the year. The captain was also 
slightly upset as we discussed marriages between black sailors 
and hite women. Most of our black crew were married, or 
kept a white girl each, or one amongst several. He regarded 
black people as servant!*—good ones— but the idea that they 
were equal, or that one might me t them as equal, he considered 
unnatural. What white women iound attractive in black men 
H jiled hiii), but the prevalence of such a feeling was a byword 
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Wales towns, where there were many blacks; also that 
a girl would never go back to a white man if she had had 
anything to do with a black. George had a particular success 
on account of his magnificent teeth; every time he opened his 
mouth to smile or speak it was like opening a piano, with his 
teeth as the notes, his gums like pink ‘sharps’, and a gold 
tilling in a molar as the lock. The captain was tolerant about 
the way the men behaved out of the ship, but he would never 
allow women on board. This restriction is far from general, 
and in places like Oporto one can often see half a dozen girls 
coining down regularly after working hours to spend the night 
on board. 

The channel was clearly marked at points which presented 
any difficulty: buoys in the river, and beacons and leading 
marks on the shores. We passed a party of six busy building 
one of these beacons, while a motor-boat waited, manned by 
three more men. It was further proof of the abundance of 
labour and of employment. The steward had passed the day 
in turning out his cabin and washing the w r alls. ‘Clean man 
nearest God’ was his devout Catholic explanation. As a result 
his cabin was in such a state of upheaval that he had to 
sleep the night in the passage outside. The sun set about ten 
o’clock though the twilight still lasted the gieacer part of the 
night, so that it was possible to read on deck without electric 
light. 

After fcrt> hours’ steady steaming from the mouth of 
the river* we reached Ustport or Ust-Yenescisk* ‘the mouth 
of the Yenesei’. The town was established by the Christ 
Government shortly before the War, as the base for the trade 
they again planned to start by the northern route. Since the 
construction of the Trans-Siberian railway the real possibilities 
of what had been regarded as little more than a penal colony 
by successive governments had been better appreciated. The 
railway, which had been primarily constructed for a strategic 
support to Russia's Far Eastern ambitions, had proved in¬ 
adequate foi the volume of trade which it had provoked by 
its existence. Before the War it was thought in St. Petersb r 
thai the site chosen for Ustport was as far up tl Yenesei as 
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ould be practicable to navigate with sea-going steamers. 
'•' hen the War broke out tentative efforts were made to utilize 
the route, but the experience gained in previous years was 
insufficient for its regular operation. The decision of the Soviet 
Government to make use of the Kara Sea highway was not 
made without a more thorough survey than had been before 
attempted, and the advantages of the site at Igarka outweighed 
what construction had already been done at Ustport. Never¬ 
theless it was hoped to make Ustport to the fishing industry 
m the northern Yenesei whet Igarka was to be to the timber 
trade. The old canning factory of pre-Revolutionary days had 
been enlarged, but it was burnt down in 1930, and has not yet 
been thoroughly rebuilt. 

- he population of some two thousand was divided about 
equally between the primitive huts and the new plank buildings 
of v hich the town was f brmed. Two large halls were in course of 
construction; one was to be a big refrigerator on the model 
of those on the Caspian Sea at Lenkoran, and the other a 
cinema, to dazzle and astonish the simple Samoyedes. The 
town served as a better example than Igarka of what the 
Sumoyede now receives in exchange for the prodigality of a 
former existence, deriving from his own self-centred efforts,* 
new education, tinned goods, shoddy finery, wireless—modern 
versions of what Luropean races have given to primitive peoples, 
ostensibly for their own good. 

from the town at the top of the hundred-foot high bank a 


road supported on piles ran down to the pier which straggled 
uncertainly out into the stream. Alongside it lay several small 
st'\uners, crowded with that strange mixture carried by all 
Russian forms of transport: hens, wicker arm-chairs, barrels 
ot fish, men, women, and children. At the tip of the pier was 
die ‘express* steamer of the river: an old paddle-boat with two 
side- by-side funnels perched on top of her several equidistant 
floors, which gave her the appearance of an overgrown house¬ 
boat. The flying- 1 • 1 lac idly at anchor, the shore behind 

her was piled high with the luge drums of petrol. Many < 
the inhabitants crowded on o the pier to gaze at us, though 
it was two o’clock in die morning. The Tormi had warned us 
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Anchor for ‘a few minutes’, while she took on board a fresh 
pilot. A small boat pushed out to her, but the few fninutes 
lengthened provokingly, as my experience of what a Russian 
means by such terms had led me to expect. The sun rose a 
livid yellow in the east, picking out the white of the new houses 
and filling the depths of the roofless halls with black shadows. 
Little patches of vivid green grass were imprisoned in crevices 
in the bank; they were the first relief from the brown monotony 
of the tundra, which Price compares to parts of Scotland. 

The next fifty miles of the river’s course to the south marked 
sharply the division between the tundra and the verge of the 
forests, which extend for hundreds of miles on either side of 
the river. Immediately after leaving Ustport we saw r the first 
stunted larch trees, crouched in the little valleys. Half an hour 
later they had appeared sparsely at the top of the bank. By 
mid-day our whole journey might have been in the dense dark 
green of the forest, which crow'dcd thickly down to the edge 
of the water. Occasional huts stood in the fringe of the trees, 
where clearings had been made some time ago, as the greyness 
of the stumps testified. The lumbering had been done with 
some system, since what must then have been young trees were 
still growing now. In the old days little cutting had been 
undertaken, except for local needs, arid for fuel for the rare 
steamers on the river. The houses were one story high; some 
had windows, but others were so deeply buried in the ground 
that the inmates relied entirely upon artificial light. These 
settlements often had a cemetery near b\, the graves being 
marked with the Orthodox three-ba ud cross, showing the 
settlement to be pre-Revolutionary, still inhabited by men 
whom the upheaval had scarcely disturbed. 

A few of tk. islands in mid-stream were faintly cultivated, 
and on one, two horses were drawing a mower through a rough 
field of hay. The weather was so warm and clear and the 
vegetation so luxuriant that it seemed as though we were in 
the tropics rather than north of the Arctic Circle. At sunset 
midges swarmed out to us, following our alow advance through 
air still as exhilarating as that in ihc Kara Sea during a fine 
day. The sky was only a faint blue, as though its colour h.\d 
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cn drained by our retreat fiom, it; windswept clouds as wavy 
and regular as a patent comb lay at anchor midway between 
us and the distant infinity of the heavens. Darkness came 
gradually; our channel was marked by tiny winking light-buoys, 
which beckoned us on confidently. 
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Chapter VI 
IGARKA 

AT half-past four on the morning of the twenty-fourth 
Z\ day out from North Shields, we were warned to prepare 
1 to anchor by the hooter of the Toran. Quickly I packed 
my bedding and clothes, and took them to a bunk in the 
forecastle, for it would have appeared odd that a seaman should 
be living in the captain's saloon, and I wished to preserve my 
character until I had seen something of the port. When I 
returned to the bridge the ship was stopped off the port office. 
The river is some five miles wide at the bend on which Igarka 
is situated; the harbour is divided from the main body of the 
water by a long island, w r hich leaves a channel some two 
hundred yards wide between itself and the bank on which the 
town stands. This narrow channel is forty feet deep within 
ten yards of the bank and the island, and thus forms a perfect 
natural harbour, which can be extended to the full length of 
the island, and is sheltered from the force of the current. 

The tow r n is spread along the bank, and divided into four 
main parts as seen from the water; it seems like a w\ and cut 
into the side of the untouched forest. To the north is a graphite 
factory, a number of detached buildings, with the houses of 
the workers grouped untidib around it; the neighbourhood is 
shrouded in a thin veil of black graphite dust, and its workers 
look like chimney sweeps. The port office is separated from 
ihc factory by a steep little valley about a hundred feet deep, 
and stands on a slight hill. It is a new building, but square 
and abrupt, something Uke a Saxon ■ lurch. C lose to it new 
barracks were being built to house seasonal workers, lo the 
south of the port office lay the sawmills and the huge stacks 
of wood ready for our holds. Bey nd again is the town in 
vvhicn the mass of the workers live, among the clubs, shops, 
and offices. The island is studded with hu s and cm: ups of 
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trrels, guarded by armed soldiers. As a fringe to all this 
activity is the thick belt of the encircling fir-trees, whilst in 
the water quantities of logs were prevented from drifting away 
by an encircling wire. In spite of tliis, however, the water was 
covered with loose planks and poles. The white of the sawn 
timber, the newly built houses, the scum of wood on the water, 


the virility of the surrounding forest all conveyed a vivid feeling 
of man’s industry and nature’s prodigality. 

A solitary figure on top of the port office tower made a signal 
to us: Welcome! and then quickly replaced the flags with 
the Soviet ensign. At six o'clock hooters shrilled all over the 
town, getting the men up, and the customs officers, or rather 
committees; on board the ships. While the examination was 
in Progress, the chief, second, and I drank a bottle of whisky 
to our arrival, so by eight o clock we were very ready for 
breakfast. 1 he harbour was by then alive with boats ferrying 
men to and fro from the land to the island and the barges in 
mid-stream. The bigger boats rcfied on their passengers for 
propulsion, while the small local craft were driven by Swedish 
outboard motors, tended by women, who swung and started 
the motors with a nonchalance to be envied by any Cornish 
fisherman. 

After a formal inspection of the crew we moved to an 
anchorage a little farther up the harbour. To our disgust we 
were not to go alongside the quay opposite the wood-stacks, 
but to load from barges. All the functionaries stood on the 
bridge during the move, strutting proudly from side to side, 
offering advice, and asking if the captain owned or had shares 
in the ship; the interpreter was kept busy between their que: - 
iimm and orders. She had been a governess in Vladivostok, 
anti had arrive ! in Igarka three days before from Krasnoyarsk 
by aeroplane. She said that much attention was being given 
by the authorities to achieving a good name for the Siberian 
timber industry, both for the quality of m woods and the 
organization of the labour. The Ocpu man told me with j ride 
i t three year ago rhe town had been only thr small settlement 
which lay beyond where new houses now stood During the 
lir:/ season ( ree cargoes had been sent away, in 1931 thirteen, 
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11)32 twenty-five. In London an official of the agency 
had told me that fourteen ships had been chartered for 
the Expedition. This discrepancy is typical, the figures given 
either in Russian newspapers or books of statistics being often 
as unreliable as retailed hearsay; numerically, the truth about 
the Five Year Plan will never be known even by the Govern¬ 
ment themselves, since it is sometimes in their interest to credit 
palpable untruths. 

Officials came and went busily, but nothing arrived to fill 
our gaping holds until mid-day. First one* immense b-.-gc 
waddled up alongside, and then came a slightly smaller one 
drawn by a puny tutr. As twelve o’clock sounded on the town’s 
numerous whistles, swarms of men fell on the ship from small 
boats, and after some two hours of persistent shouting and 
intermittent labour the first planks were lowered into the holJ. 
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A considerable amount ot the wood was damaged by the ca. less 
way it was handled and hauled across the hatch coamings. 
The banging and crashing of falling planks and the roar of the 
winches made a veritable babel. Meanwhile a band was dis¬ 
coursing ‘The Red Flag’ on the quay; whether in order to excite 
a procession of children, or to encourage the work, orto welcome 
us as the first ships of the season, we could not decide. 

The commonest type among the men in the ships was Tartar; 
the remainder were Russians, with a leavening of the various 
branches of Samoyedes. As a whole, they were uncertain of 
their work, and preferred giving orders to receiving them. In 
each hold one or two men knew what they were about, but 
the remainder were unskilful and worked unthinkingly, thus 
slowing the loading and causing themselves much ext ra labour. 
They laughed, joked, and fought playfully with one another, 
showing a persistent disregard of time surprising among piece¬ 
workers. They worked in two shifts, from twelve to twelve, 
\ ith an hour’ break it the nnddli a rough meal was 

brought out to them in the barges alongside. Hours over eight 
were counted as overtime, so the men did well in roubles. 
Though they were unskilled, bv force ot numbers and continu .’ 
work it was considered possible u> load the slop in six or eight 
days. .. nsidcrably faster than the unloading woo’d be done uv 
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Ion. During a pause on the first day, I fell asleep on the 
winch I had been working; I woke up a few minutes later, 
sweating and mosquito-bitten, having dreamt I was in the south 
of France. 


To encounter and converse with these lumber-workers, among 
whom were a large number of political prisoners who had 
received so much sympathy from the outside world, was an 
excellent opportunity of gauging the accuracy of what had been 
written about them. With the exception of the workers in the 
sawmills and the prisoners, political and criminal, the greater 
part of the workers were from the interior of Siberia, and came 
to Igarka for the season. These summer workers were glad of 
the change and the opportunity to earn high wages. They 
looked upon the town as an exciting one, with ‘beautiful clubs’, 
but one of the skilled stevedores, who had been specially sent 
from Archangel to superintend the loading, said with great 
concern in English that there were no ‘beershopsk The extra 
workers were needed in the summer for the loading of the ships 
and to manage the vast rafts which arrived almost daily to feed 
the sawmills. 

I went over to the big barge at the invitation of her German- 
speaking skipper. The wood he had on board was hewn and 
sawn up six hundred and fifty miles to the south. This was 
not due to nearer supplies being exhausted, but to the fact that 
finer and bigger trees grow in the south than in the marshy 
plains about Igarka. He received a fixed monthly salary, but 
with it w r ent only a low' quantity of rations, particularly of meat 
and fish. When we first arrived very little meat was obtainable 
in Igarka, and it was easy to see how trying the skipper found 
this abstinence, accustomed as he had been for many years to 
the stodgy German ood. He himself was not a communist— 
few of the river-workers were; it was generally said by them 
that their life now was much what it had been before the 
Revolution. 


In Germany, the skipper said, he had been but little better 
oil, though now he could get no cigarettes. Many of the wood¬ 
workson the contrary, talked of the advantages of state 
ship, and pointed to our captain’s figure as an example 
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« now the capitalist grows fat upon the labours of his fellows. 
I observed that he was not die owner, but they replied that 
surely the owner would be even fatter. My conversations 
never interfered with, yet when Sparks tried to exp am to a 
loader the finer points of an organ as a musical instrument the 
Ogpu official on guard stopped the conversation at once - he 
men were certainly nervous of this officer, though they treateu 
him with an exaggerated good-fellowship The barge captain 
was particularly nervous lest I should have been observed 
emerging from his hospitably stuffy cabin; not on account t 
anv direct penalty which he might have incurred by enter¬ 
taining me, but for fear lest what he had done might be reckoned 
against him in the future. 

The quay at which the Tor an lay was about four hundred 
yards long and was built entirely of logs, secured by wooden 
pegs. The thaw sets in in the south; and the water so melted 
is dammed by ice at various points to the north, causing a big 
rise in the water level. Seebohm describes diis as ‘the battle 
of the Yenesei’. The channel on which Igarka lies forms a 
bottle-neck where the great ice blocks tear at the banks under 
the pressure of the flood. Each year the pontoons of which 
the quay is composed are washed away, and new ones have t 
be constructed before the ships arrive. It is hoped in du< 
course to construct a quay of stone and cement, but the 
materials will have to come eight hundred miles down-river. 
The relics of previous quays are strewn in surprr-ing confusion 
at the top of the bank, for timber is so plentiful that the labour 
of collecting these logs is not considered worth while. 

On die slopes above die quav v-'s a giganti. pan ting of 
Stalin done on a loose framework of boards. Its position had 
been so arranged that it was the last object to retain the glow 
of the declining sun; thus the picture shone fiercely down on a 
darkened world. Stalin’s is a hard, cm 1 face, yet acre was 
something inspiiing in its determination anc sucngt i as t u» 
portrait stared out on the teeming labour of his era. It was an 
emblem of the intense thought which is given to propaganda, 
out it astonished me that even such energetic men as the 
commissars can cause it to be sufficient y :1 , ~ : ° l 1 e 
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ises for them to argue with such chance strangers as myself; 
and indeed to attack one with a violence and persistence worthy 
of the Jesuits. 


I he prisoners, both political and criminal, work in the ships, 
in road-building, about the graphite factory, in the houses, and 
on the experimental agricultural station described elsewhere. 
1 hey are not allowed to handle any machinery, except when 
their profession demands that they should, and then only under 
the strictest supervision. The difference between the political 
and criminal prisoners is that the latter receive pay for their 
work. Loth classes live away from the remainder and separ¬ 
ately from one another, as it is felt that they might spread 
corruption by their conversation and habits in non-working 
hours. They share work with free men, though they are in 
separate gangs, under the doubtful control of one of their own 
number. When.they were at wwk on board there was nobody 
supervising except the Ogpu officer previously mentioned, who 
\as ostensibly there to prevent our clothes and stores being 
stolen. They were not ‘depressed, puny slaves’; even political 
prisoners laughed and joked, and in this w r ay seemed more 
contented than the barge’s captain. 

Some prisoners’ barracks were on the island close to the 
agricultural station, others opposite the ship, and the remainder 
by the .raphitc factory; but apart from this, there was nothing 
about their food, clothes, houses, or manner to distinguish the 
Pri oner, from free men. Most of the seasonal workers lived 
in exactly the same type of barracks. A large proportion of 
the prisoners had been given partial freedom to go as they 
pleased about the town; but this meant little, since they were 
iict allowed to be members of the clubs or co-operativcs. 

The largest house of the group of barracks on the island 
comprised a big kitchen and dining-room. It was so newly 
constructed that only one thickness of its plank walls was com¬ 
plete, though it had been in use for some time, as was shown 
by the dir* and elbow-marks on the dining-room tables. Mon 
outside were engaged in adding the second wall, and stinting 
the spaco between with sawdust; in the meantime icy draughts 
itled through the cracks. (Jne big cauldron in the kitchen 
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been emptied of an ox stew; others contained fish and 
macaroni. The prisoners were at the mid-day meal which 
consisted of a plateful of fish, another of macaroni, with black 
bread and sugarless tea. An extra kitchen supphed the b*g 
demand for tea. In the barracks the men were under a guard. 
I asked him why there was no sugar: ‘There is not very much 
here, and naturally we get it first,’ he replied. 

One of the barracks, about the size of the old army h uts now 
used as village halls in England, was divided into three spacious 
rooms, each roughly thirty feet by eighteen. In each section 
lived fifteen men and women, each with their own bench 
projecting into the room. The barrack had double windows 
and a fire to everv division. This type of ouilding, I was told 
by a man working on it, is reserved for unmarried prisoners. 
The next hut was divided in two rows of rooms by an alleyway 



leading down its length. The rooms were of varying s e, 
roughly partitioned according to the number of its inhat itan s. 
The partitions and doors were crude and full of gapo, -iough 
considered adequate and comfortable by Jieir inmates, who 
were proud of their quarters. Each room contained a family 
or married couple. The food, they said, was better than the* 
were accustomed to during the winter in the Siberian towns 
from which they came. They complained that there was 
nowhere to cook "for themselves, for the entire house contained 
only one small stove, around which a number of dirty cliildrch 
were playing. 

There was an astonishing variety of trades and types among 
the prisoners; most of them were not from Siberia, and could 
generally be termed middle-class artisans, smallholders, or 
cierki The greater number were middle-aged people, though 
on the ships only the younger and more active prisoners were 
employed. Neither on hoard nor in their houses was there any 
complaint of the treatment received in Igarka, such grievances 
as were voiced dealt with the reasons for which arrests had 
been made, and the lack of a fair hearing or trial. Food 
gener ,lly, clothing. and tobacco were short, hut this is the ease 
throughout the entire Soviet Union. A tew, such as e.upenters 
and builders, were only at Igarka tor the season, one man who 
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j^ubeen sentenced to five years for a robbery was going back 
to Archangel for the winter; another who had been sent from 
Georgia on account of his opinions was returning to Grozny 
to work in the oil-fields. This man told me that whereas the 
most useful prisoners were sent to Igarka, the more virulent 
of the younger politicals were kept harder at work in the towns. 
We have been much misled about the conditions in such camps. 
The general standard of life of all workers in the U.S.S.R. — 
not that of the political prisoner only—is far lower than that to 
which British workmen arc accustomed. 

There was little work for our crew to do, since the Russians 
worked everything about the cargo except for hatch covers, 
securing wires and the winches every fifth day. One day’s 
loading made little difference to the ship or the barges, but the 
stevedore was satisfied and declared that the ship would be 
loaded before the second batch of steamers arrived. A gang of 
loaders who had worked aft on the first day were now working 
on the fore hatch. One of them told me they were tiie crack 
gang, and were moved about from hold to hold so that the 
work should be evenly done, and from ship to ship as an 
example to their less hard-working fellows. This attention 
pleased them, and they boasted to us and chaffed the rest; it 
was an example of the rivalry in mass achievement which Lenin 
averred was vital to the success of a proletarian state. 

The captain and I went ashore on our second morning in 
Igarka, striding silently up the wooden streets, inches deep in 
sweet-smelling sawdust. On closer inspection the stacks were 
found to be of different sizes of timber, and- also of three 
differing qualities. Through these stacks the road ran back 
from the quay to a depth of three-quarter of a mile; there was 
fully enough timber there for fifteen ships the size of the 
Glynemel. We spent some considerable time sending radio¬ 
grams back to England, which never reached their destinations. 
On our way we came to what was ostensibly a market. A 
number of crones and grey-beards crowded round a few pots 
of jam and some bowls of the local variety oi black currant; 
both were used indiscri. ornately as flavouring for brea 1 and 
tea. A stall at the other end of this sad little square displayed 
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l^ri^t crude combs, badly painted glass shades for lamps 
candles, a few bits of chipped crockery’, and some dried fruit. 
The surface of the wooden roads was sodden with the footmarks 
of those who had temporarily abandoned it; for at the side was 
a black quagmire in which it was possible to walk only with 
difficulty. This sticky swamp was broken by jagged tree-stumps 
and here and there by some withered green branches laid down 
to walk upon; for the ‘main* roads ran only between the mills, 
the yard, and the quay. On the security of planks big American 
transporters were carrying heavy loads to the quay; many 
nimble ponies were dragging trunks to the saws, or boards to 
the ships. 

The houses and offices in this quarter were for the use of 
the assistants in the co-operatives, the clerks in the offices of 
the steamer line, the timber trust, and the trade unions^ niinor 
officials of the Ogpu and the militia, and section bosses in the 
sawmills. They were roughly built, and crowded. J^ogs un¬ 
evenly squared to about eight inches formed the walls and «he 
cracks were filled in with moss. None of them was 'overed 
with creosote or anv other preservative; a man vve consulted 
said that there was none to be had in Igarka; consequently after 
a C cw years of the damp man) of the houses and offices will 
have to be rebuilt, and interesting examples of ‘early Revolu¬ 
tionary wood architecture’ will be lost. We returned to the 
ship in a shore boat; the captain was perturbed by my relusin 
to allow him to give the boatman anything. He could not 
understand that the man was paid by the Government be 
at our convenience, and his conscience was unsettled for the 
rest of tk day. 

After tea, a group of the sailors went ashore. \ c were met 
on the quay by some artists who had come to Igarka to record 
with camera, paint-brush,* cinema, and newspaper ait: - s 
the activity of the town. They were experts in propaganda- 
lingering, and it war one of their number who had painted 
the portrait o i Stalin in *cd and black, the only two coloius 
available. We were made to stand undo this portrait, link 
a rms, sing ‘It’s a long w r ay to Tipperary , in which some of 
them joined while die remainder took our photogiapk .. t hey 
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typical products of the system which they preached; 
young, energetic, and able, setting the standard to which the 
rising generation is being taught to aspire. A ‘crocodile’ was 
then formed to go to a football match: negroes, Indians, 
Welshmen, French colonials, two Noiwegians from the 
Wag land, Samoyede timber-workers, and the Culture group. 
On our arrival the band played the ‘Internationale’ rather 
shakily in our honour, to which we replied with ‘Tipperary’ 
again and ‘Home Sweet Home’. Two hundred pairs of solemn 
blue eyes watched fascinated, though utterly unmoved by our 
efforts. Two dozen school-girls were then marched into the 
club where they did several stiff self-conscious dances for our 
further entertainment, to the music of a balalaika. Meanwhile 
Maidive tried to make friends with the teacher. The steward 
sang a French love-song, and Eric a bawdy version of ‘Sweet 
is the Rose’; the children then went goggle eyed to bed, and a 
special performance of the cinema was arranged for us. The 
picture was called ‘The Fire Engine’, and dealt with the 
inevitable revolutionary theme in the failure of 1905. It was 
well produced but the continuity was badly maintained and 
the lighting terrible. The end was also conventional: a crowd 
of triumphant proletarian soldiers waving their bayonets in 
greeting to the new freedom. It was after midnight when the 
entertainment finished, and even our hosts were yawning a 
little. 

'fhe main workers’ quarters were made up of small houses 
containing four rooms twelve feet square; each room held a 
family or group. Construction in each case had been started 
by building a central fire { lace of soft, locally made brinks, and 
around this the remainder had been built, solidly enough 
considerir he amount of such work which must have suddenly 
been required. The trouble was that during the winter the 
stove sank into the vround which it had thawed, leaving the 
house on vhe frozen surface, this fact hud been overlooked b} 
the architect who had been imported from Moscow to improve 
on the model which had been used by the settlers for the last 
hundred years. Th =e new houses were slightly more hygienic 
than the group ot sod-covered ones outside the town which 
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but both were equally crowded with clothes, 
people, bunks, tables, chairs, carpentry benches and stores 
in indescribable confusion. The inhabitants were hospitable 
enough, inviting us in to look round or have a glass of tea. 
They were proud of their homes and possessions, and anxious 
for us to admire both. 

The ordinary workers in Igarka are as a whole a happy 
body, easily moved to laughter by simple things, and equally 
easily upset. They appear to be incapable of any deep emotion; 
they are the type who were the backbone of the Church which 
they acceded to rather than believed in; its practices were 
handed down to them as part of their family unity, and it was 
said to provide for a slightly improved condition in the next 
world over that which they enjoyed in this. Such practical 
matters are what they understand. The peasants are delight d 
and full of praise for any little arrangement that takes responsi¬ 
bility from their shoulders, such as communal kitchens and 
laundries, or a man to take the steering oar when they go from 
the mainland to the isiand. Meat is the general standard by 
which they measure good living and they were astonished when 
we told them that on board we always had n twice a day. But 
the extra leisure which is obtained as a result of many arrange¬ 
ments made on their behalf starts a vague feeling of unrest, 
the cause of which they do not understand. The struggle lor 
existence before the Revolution was more intense, and the da} 
was filled with tasks which fully occupied it; if such tasks were 
not completed they starved. The gradual emptying of the 
day, and the disbandment of the family to which they vvere 
accustomed have destroyed the social framework in wluch they 
spent their lives. The new communal life lacks the nten t es 
by which close urban existence bccon.cs possible. It denies 
the distractions and amusements with which the rest ot tin; 
world fills its equally ample leisure. Propagan i is the ci.iv 
entertainment offered; but a ‘foreign* film is pi 1 r • d by nu v 
to the native product. To them, propaganda has faded as an 
entertainment and emerged as a creed in which their belief fe 
compulsory, and perhaps unattractive. I he theory' ot com¬ 
munist education is to make the recipients feel it their duty 
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occupy their leisure by trying to infect others with the 
principles they themselves have absorbed. 

The Russian often allows a temporary expedient to become 
a permanency. During the building of a house a nail may 
serve as the handle to a door until the lock arrives. Faced with 
the lock the carpenter will say, ‘Why waste this good loci: or 
give myself the trouble of fixing it when clearly this nail is 
quite satisfactory?’ So all buildings, however fine in design 
and however long completed, never look finished and always 
appear rough-and-ready. One of the first plans of the port 
had been a good road to connect the various parts of the town; 
but winter arrived before the plan v/as carried out, and so the 
w r ay had remained a mud-pie, and the more important officials 
have a motor-boat each to convey them by water. 

Since I had to travel many times to and fro upon the road 
in the course of negotiations to continue my journey I was often 
meeting those who also had to plough over it. After a few days 
I knew many peopie about the town and we would stop to 
shake hands and gossip about those passing in the motor-boats 
below: that one contained the head of the North Siberian 
Trading Company, this one the captain of the port. My 
consultations with these officials w r ere long and frequent. The 
interview with the Chief of Police was attended by a young 
communist with whom I had a slight acquaintan ce, and the 
lady interpreter. They asked me a great many entirely 
irrelevant questions, such as how many sisters I had, until I 
pointed out that my authority to continue h$d been granted 
iroin Mr ;covv and that they could not stop me. ‘Come back 
again to-morrow,’ said the Chief; but the next day he had 
f -wn away in a three-engined Junkers to some other town in 
i : j district. The police were as disbelieving and tyrannous 
as always. ‘Nothing,’ said Johnston in 1825, ‘could be rnoie 
exasperating than the autocra 4 ’ j powers of the Russian police.’ 
A new man on guard on board .poke with nobody and would 
not allow the men from one gang to speak to the men in 
a * other. T he highest officials lived in the port office itself 
and in the best houses round it. 

At last it was agreed that I could proceed and I went to get 
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mj passport from the port office. The interpreter had them 
all in her room, and was still busy trying to find a countei- 
revolutionary amongst our number. In her room the douole 
windows had been closed since their instalment at the beginning 
of the year. Flies were as thick as ants in Africa and beside 
the passports a friend of hers was rolling some pastry. A man 
snored on a bed in the far corner of the room. I hope you will 
have a nice journey/ she said malevolently. The captain told 
me that in these quarters he was well entertained, offered 
brandy and vodka, and was fed on vegetables from the experi¬ 
mental farm on the island. 

There were, we agreed, two distinct classes in Igarka, what¬ 
ever might be said about a ‘classless socialist society’. One has 
nothing to drink (except ‘on the quiet’), has only the tobacco 
made of bark (which some prefer), black bread and rare meat 
or fish; the other has good Caucasian tobacco, wholemeal 
bread, fresh fish, and a certain amount of meat. The office- 
dwellers, the police, the ‘specialists’, and the higher port 
authorities made up this privileged body. It was often said 
by the more intelligent of those who were not in this upper 
class that it might be as well to admit that sucn a class existed, 
and to make such positions objects of envy and th * rewards ! 
extreme effort; thus far have many of the rani; and file of the 
workers deviated from the plans of 19*7* At pr jsent this state 
of affairs is tolerated because of the autocratic power of the 
police, who themselves get full measure of the added comforts 
available. 
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The newspapers frequently prim '.aterr at' from peasant; 


who say that the conditions at present ate better than those 
before the Revolution; the explanation ol such statements, 
which were often privately admitted to be untrue, was that i. 
the peasants were badly off now, at least they saw nobody 
better off than themselves. But the difference which exists 


is being rendered more obvious by the greater numbers 


enjoy the added comfort, and who are consequent!) mo*e 
open about them, from greater lamiliarity; such a state of 
affairs adds to the discontent which exist' among those who 
remember what times were like before the start of the Five 
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Plan; times now spoken of as ‘peace and plenty’. The 
starting of a second Plan immediately after the completion of 
the first has aroused such feeling that its indefinite postpone¬ 
ment may follow soon after its inception. During the second 
period it is hoped to do away finally with ‘capitalistic elements 
and the exploitation of the working class’. The present 
economic and governmental structure is clearly against the 
‘rapid liquidation’ of this state of affairs, owing to the number 
of trusts, committees, co-operative., and authorities whose 
members are advantageously placed, and through whose hands 
such reforms would have to pass. Above all, men in the 
offices are loath to take responsibility which a change or even a 
decision demands; it is easier and safer to pass such matters on 
to another, and thus an indefinite postponement is perpetuated. 

Many of the men I talked with told glaring untruths, or gave 
cliches learnt in schools in reply to my questions, except when 
we spoke in German, or better still French, since German is 
the most widely understood foreign language. In all conversa¬ 
tion in whatever language the second person singular is the 
method of address ordered by Government decree—‘except,’ 
said my informant proudly, ‘among the specialists and cultured 
people.’ All were frankly interested in us, though they were 
furtive about their own views and about receiving cigarettes 
from us. It is difficult to believe that it is such men who arc 
often spoken of as the most enlightened and reasoned product 
of the twentieth century. 

I relied upon my friends of the Culture group to help me to 
obtain an interview with the managing director of Kom- 
scrvputch, or the North Siberian Trading Company, so that he 
might help me with my furtlic: journey; there was a suggestion 
afloat that I should write an article for the local paper, which I 
intend*: d should earn the price oi my ticket to Krasnoyarsk in 
the company’s steamers. In pursuance of this object I spent 
an evening with the members of the Culture group, and we 
had i discussion about the merits of sound and silent films, 
with particular reference to the Russian cinema. 

The success of >ound films is resented by the Russians, 
largely because they feel that it is a new form in which they 
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Part of the new clearing in which Igarka stands showing the 
• plank roadway and the Island beyond 
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^ve not the same prominence as they had in silent films. I 
argued that this attitude was reactionary, and would resuit in 
their being left behind by the rest of the world while they 
looked on with noses turned up 1# n unreasonable disgust. My 
theory of the three types of films was considered right by only 
one of my companions. First, their own: taking a broad view 
of a vast section of the world’s population, always with the 
object of propaganda, altering and subordinating true values 
to suit this colossal revolutionary theme. Secondly, the 
German ‘close-up’ inspection of a particular problem: by 
attention to minute detail some moral is pointed from the 
subject examined. Thirdly, the American, French, and English 
films, which are intended as a pastime only, and so achieve a 
measure of popularity unattained by either of the other types, 
and consequently are more important than the artistic or 
thematic merit achieved by Russian and German films. 1 he 
group maintained that in order to fulfil any object elements 
of propaganda must be introduced, and tha: the few oouis oi. 
leisure filled by the third type were quickly forgotten, and 
therefore they could have contained nothing which ..ould 
improve or debase the thought of the world. 

Much was done in Igarka for the euucation oi the young, .o 
ensure that they should be trained in the proper ‘communistic' 
path. A teacher told me that the ‘only way to be certain of 
retaining a post in a school was to mention Marx or Lcniu in 
at least every other sentence’. Lectures were given in the club 
and in any other rooms large enough to contain an audience; 
the subjects ranged from theory of state finance to detailed 
examination of the interior and structure of a tomato. I 
attend: :I a meeting of the young communists in the club on 
the organization of the government and the electoral system; 
the large room was a quarter full of boys and girls from 12 to 
18, each sc sitting separately. The atmosphere resembled 
that of a Roman Catholic church: I enin s picture vas hanging 
on the wall, draped in a ceremonial red cloth frame, the smell 
of the newly cut wood replaced the inceu.se; the . uJicnc^ 
talked and moved about among chemseKes while tne service 
went interruptedly on. A small girl, feeling thirsty, w'aihed to 
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.tl^speaker’s table, helped herself to a glass of water from the 
bottle under the speaker’s nose, and returned calmly to her 
seat. At this the self-assurance of the lecturer was slightly 
upset. 

Later that evening a number of our sailors joined the 
Russians who were walking up and down the ‘parade’ in front 
of the club. The fire brigade came out for practice at an 
impressive full gallop, rattling and banging over the loose 
boards of the road. The crowd shouted its delight at the 
thudding feet and at the squeaky bugle-calls which came from 
the leading wagon. It was something of a relief to see the fire- 
engines, for despite numerous notices the sentries on guard, 
even in the timber-yard, were smoking, a proceeding which 
they were ostensibly there to prevent. So impressed was one 
of my Russian friends with the way in which a Norwegian 
sailor made the acquaintance of a girl during this exhilarating 
display that he pretended to be a ‘foreigner’ himself, to the 
intense amusement of his companions. All helped in the 
deception, and we ruffled along the roadway like any band of 
youths in an English provincial town. One of the Welsh 
sailors was uncertain how far he could go with a girl he had 
picked up until a matter-of-fact voice explained for me to 
interpret: ‘Any of them will go with you, but it is as well to use 
proper preventives.’ The sailor blushed violently: the rest, 
including the girls, laughed. 

The intelligence department was in close contact with the 
Culture group. Two hours after an interview with the chief 
of the local police I met one of the group in the street. He 
was rather short with me, and after some time I elicited that 
ho had heard from the chief that I was an aeroplane pilot, so my 
friend felt that he had not my confidence or I should have told 
him this fact myself. We went to the cinema together, the 
picture unfortunately being entitled T Want to be an Air¬ 
woman’, which helped to make the small incident remain in 
his mind. The film was well acted by a girl of fourteen ; it was 
badly photographed in 19^6, and was not supposed to have 
been shown to the ‘foreign’ sailors. The authorities had been 
to considerable trouble to obtain special films likely to convert 
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amen, but as a rule the effect in this direction was negli¬ 
gible. One day an article was printed in the local newspaper in 
English; the next day one of the Culture group wrote an article 
in Russian saying how important it was that we should be 
impressed by life in Igarka, as we should then act as uncon¬ 
scious agents on our return to our countries. Many of the 
films contained clever and amusing ideas, and funny moments, 
but the Russian section of the audience laughed less than the 
foreigners; it seemed that many of them were at the cinema 
gaping at the moving miracle rather than appreciating the 
merits of the picture; yet the ‘last house’ which we always 
attended was the grandest, full of the officials and Ogpu. 

Our firemen were full of admiration for a town in which so 
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much was given free: ‘Me live here, get pay, save money all the 
time. Very soon rich man/ Sparks, the specialist, said: 
‘Th* se must be a lot of bloody Bolsheviks about here, eh? 
Eric, between the two: ‘I sold a tin of cigarettes to a man here 
for a bloody ruby; what good is a ruby, anyway? 

The saw-mills were equipped throughout with Swedish 
machinery; the experts from Sweden had only been in Igarka 
during the installation the previous year, but all the machinery 
appeared to be functioning perfectly and was said not to have 
stopped since it had been installed. Around each machine 
was a group who stood entranced at the ability of the machinist; 
they made no attempt to learn what the man was doing, but 
would leave the machine at which tney themselves were em¬ 
ployed in order to watch another. It is the same in all factories 
in the Soviet Union; this attitude is not a conscious wish to be 
idle, but admiration for a man who controls such strength which 
they do not understand. In the mills, the sorting —work 
requiring discernment rather than technical ability or strength 
—was dor' by women. Heavy work, sui n as moving selected 
wood, was done by the men. Many of these workers came 
from the older mills around the White Sea, or nad woiJ in 
the Baltic States before the Revolution; the remainder were 
said to have been trained by the Swedish experts before their 
departure the previous year. 

: :veral da vs before the departure of the first loaded steamer 
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gala day was arranged in honour of the ‘seamen of all nations’ 
The festival began with a football match between the sailors 
and a team representing Igarka. The pitch was covered with 
several inches of saw'dust which combined with the mud 
beneath to make a substance of the consistency of glue. Before 
the game began the referee tried to explain the elements of it 
to the large crowd of spectators, but his effort was regarded 
as the deliberate attempt of a spoil-sport. Tree-stumps and 
roots had been only partially cleared away, and a sufficient 
number remained to act as hazards in our frenzied efforts to 
run even a few yards on the large-scale ‘fly-paper’. Our 
Russian opponents jumped nimbly from one hard place to 
another, leaving us stuck behind or face downwards in the 
sawdust. At each fall there were roars of laughter from the 
crowd, and two or three falling together were greeted by a 
hurricane of applause. A goal passed almost unnoticed, though 
the band seized any such opportunity to break into the ‘Inter¬ 
nationale’, the only tune it knew really well. The players 
themselves were scientific enough, and beat us 5—2. We all 
limped off the quicksand to be attended by the doctor who 
had appeared, ready for such emergencies. The crowd patted 
us on tiie back, thanking us for our display of acrobatics, 
while our opponents gave us ‘three hearty bolshevistic 
shouts’ («f). 

We were then taken off to a house near by for a meal of 
delicious fresh fish, black bread and tea, while we discussed 
amongst ourselves what we felt to be major injuries. By the 
time this orgy was completed we were too late for all but a 
few of the items of the concert arranged in our honour. A 
man played Brahms rather well, accompanied by an old man 
with a long white beard; both wore very correct black clothe \ 
The violinist followed this up by singing songs from ‘Aida* 
and ‘Rigoletto’, received with considerable applause. One of 
my friends told me that the singer had recently qualified at the 
Soviet Conservatorium in Leningrad, and had a two-year 
contract to entertain Igarka. 

During the interval, while the hall was being cleared for the 
dance which v. ' to follow, a man in the trades-union office. 
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gave me inaccurate figures about the population of Igarka; I 
was hurried away from what I had believed to be his accurate 
and interesting information by one of the Culture group, who 
mumbled something about ‘counter-revolutionaries . My 
saviour explained that adverse resistance was not expected 
iior feared from any of the free population; the starvation of 
the woods was too close. ‘The back of communism is no 
nearer breaking than was that of the British taxpayer under 
Snowden’s extra budget; danger would only have come to you 
if the taxpayer had refused or had been unable to pay. 

We were treated to another meal, again of fish, with green 
salad from the experimental farm and coffee with iiesh milk 
from the same source. My neighbour told me that there ^cre 
three cats, three hundred horses, and a large number of 
mongrels at Igarka. They and the inhabitants were supported 
almost entirely from eight hundred miles away up the river: a 
considerable undertaking, which was given as a proof ot the 
efficiency of organization in Siberia. The last dish was dried 
apricots, with which the towm was well supplied. 

At the dance the band retired for supper, having played two 
dreary waltzes; we had to make do with our own singmg. 
Foxtrots were regarded as bourgeois eroticism; the music was 
mainly adapted from folk-dances of various nations, and the 
movements were those'of games like ‘Oranges and Lemons’. 
The workers performed the pieces with the precision of a ell- 
trained circus dogs, using stiff, ugly gestures. One or two of 
the older people waltzed gracefully enough: the man with one 
hand on his hip, the woman with her head thrown back, both 
swishing over the rough uneven floor. The women had sack¬ 
like figures and made little attempt to make the best ot them¬ 
selves or their faces. The band returned, as they were to 
receive overtime pay, and at three o’clock the festivities weie 
still in full swing. Down on the quay the lady interpreter and 
her escort were cursing at the non-appearance of their motor¬ 
boat. ‘It is too muddy for us to walk,’ she said. The subdued 
murmur of resentment which rose at this rema.k was ca^y to 
understand. 

The workers were eager to buy clothe; soap, Cigarette:*. aiK. 
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from us. Many of them had several hundred roubles 
in notes in their pockets and proudly showed them to us as 
evidence of their well-being. After the reappearance of meat 
one of the loaders said to me: ‘This is a good place; plenty of 
meat, a comfortable bed, and good girls.’ The present meat 
hunger is only comparable to the land hunger which was 
a fundamental factor in the peasant toleration of the last 
upheaval. An old inhabitant of the riverside told me with a 
sigh of contentment that he had tasted meat again for the first 
time since 1924. 

Some of the younger men were extremely good-looking 
and took trouble with their wardrobes and were proud of 
them. Their lean bodies were like steel springs, though often 
hidden under heavy sheepskin coats which broadened their 
shoulders till they looked like those of prize-fighters. Their 
headgear ranged from old ‘motoring’ caps to fur-lined flying 
helmets, both generally pushed far back to show their finely 
cut faces and long straight noses. When timber crashed from 
its slings they neither laughed nor looked afraid, unless it fell 
near them; outside happenings meant little to them, but in an 
affair involving emotion, such as when they p’ayed like children 
in our holds, they were too ready to laugh and cry. They had 
no feeling of gratitude; only expectation of more. If I gave a 
cigarette to a man he went away without thanking me; every 
subsequent time I met him he would raise his eyes to heaven, 
bring them back to mine, and go through the actions of lighting 
and smoking a cigar- tte. It was impossible to talk to one man 
without gathering a crowd of inquisitive listeners, should 
any be near by; they stood silent, without the flutter of an 
eyelid. 

The agricultural station was labouring under great difficulties. 
Seed was difficult to obtain: ‘Much is demanded of the limited 
tr insport on the river, and the importance of this station is 
not properly understo >d.’ The workers there were nearly all 
prisoners from agricultural districts, and the director said that 
i hey were as content here as they had been under the difficult 
system from which they had come. Even at the height of the 
summer the ground was frozen hard at the depth of a metre; 
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The ‘ Spartak ’ taking in Wood. The Yenesei is still three miles wide eight hundred 
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it of the produce was on view behind a rail in the clut 
potatoes, tomatoes, and a carefully potted chrysanthemum. 
On my way back from the station I walked into a hut where I 
was startled to find several fully armed soldiers. I examined 


three of their rifles to hide my surprise; two were German from 
different factories, and the third was English; all were pre- 
1917. A little farther along they showed me a store of winter 
clothing which was to be issued to the farm-workers: rough felt 
cloaks, thick boots and a fcw r sheepskins. A disaffected timber- 
worker, who wanted to return to his native Germany, told me 
that during the winter they had plenty of clothes and little work, 
but that there was nothing to occupy the time except sleeping 
indoors as much as possible. Having shown me the pelroi 
store which they were also guarding the soldiers offered me a 
cup of tea and set me on the path back through the trees to die 
port itself. 

I walked to the port office with the captain who was going to 
attend a gala there for the officers of the foreign ships. Return¬ 
ing alone, I turned aside to look at the new bunk-house for next 
year’s seasonal workers. I asked a carpenter engaged in fitting 
window frames for whom the houses were intended, and he 
replied that he did not know. That answer occurred many 
times again throughout the remainder of my journey, and was 
typical of the attitude that it was better not to commit oneself 
with a stranger. The next building was a workshop of lathes 
and the machinery of carpentry. It was driven by a steam¬ 
roller embedded in a heavy house of its own and fed. by students 
from the carpentry' school, who preferred watching it admir¬ 
ingly to working in the shop. 

The last film l saw in Igarka was a melodrama of life in an 
Arctic wireless station; many' of the shots wetc taken rorn the 
film given to the Soviet Union by the Graf Zeppelin after her 
polar flight. It was W’ell worked out, and many of the aerial 
‘shots’ of Novaya Zemlya were ideal cinematographic material. 
It was a strange mixture of bears, bombs, Samoyedes, and 
beards, culminating in the rescue of a beautiful girl by the hero 
though the film was not allowed to end in the 'deal Puiilian 
marriage. A curious sequence showed a dead man surrounded 
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fuli state of an orthodox funeral, including torch- 
bearers and watching mourners. 

On the day before my departure I was told by the girl leader 
of the Culture group to meet her ‘at the portrait of Stalin’ so 
that she could take me to interview the Director-manager of the 
North Siberian Trading Company. As I expected, she was 
late, and so we missed the great man by a few minutes. The 
irritation caused by this incident was aggravated by the sus¬ 
picion with which one of the ship’s officers received a cheque 
I offered him in payment for a financial deal which had been 
greatly to his advantage; we almost hcd a pitched battle. The 
man preached about the U.S.S.R. without having been any¬ 
where except Igarka where he never w r ent ashore; he was a 
garrulous and selfish bigot. The captain, and I had often 
spoken about selfish people, saying how contented they should 
be, divorced from contact with outside matters, and not 
capable of any emotion except self-respect or self-pity; they 
were always alone, engrossed in their mental indigestion. 
‘All anybody wants is to be left alone without being lonely.’ 
The seed of dislike sown by the fat officer spread rapidly, and 
soon I was regarded by the majority as a communist agent or 
a three-card trickster. 1 settled them all with curses about 
Welsh standards of life; it was as though they were from another 
planet. Nobody could have been kinder than they were to me . 
on the whole but they must needs spoil their own memory by 
pettiness and congenital lack of faith in their fellow-men. I 
felt tint I should be glad to leave their middle-class intriguing 
world for the simplicity of the childlike peoples on shore, or 
even the tortuous complexity of the dominant majority. 

I spent the afternoon with the Culture group, who pht/to- 
graphed George, Big Sirmandcr and me. Then they drew us, 
.etting the completed works around the walls, to the delight of 
the considerable crowd which was looking on with the stolid 
interest generally devoted to a lathe. We were joined by a 
German communist sailor, a common but genuine bounder 
who expected our sympathy because his seven brothers and his 
father were all Hitlerites. He got me into a corner and held 
me there, fascinated by his coarse Hamburg accents. When T 
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0 _. back on board a man on the barge offered me a night with 
his wife for one of my thick blue shirts. I refused, from a 
general dislike of extremes. The more I saw of the violence 
of one side and the intolerance of the other the more I inclined 
to what is despised so much by both: the compromise. I want 
and value my personal liberty and yet feel that others are 
entitled to the semi-voluntary slavery in which they find a 
certain refuge from responsibility. But a young person of 
intelligence has even his reading restricted to what is published 
by the Government; little else is obtainable and certainly not 
recognized as suitable. Thus the more intelligent of the 
citizens of the Soviet Union genuinely enjoy any contact with 
the foreigners, and preferably nor-communists; they are 
taught so little of the other side that even arguments for 
the continuance of capitalism are a relief from the eternal 
propaganda. 
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Chapter VII 

LAST DAYS IN THE ARCTIC 


Y last day in Igarka was entirely devoted to interviews 



necessary before continuing my journey; it was an 


1 y Ji unpleasant round of visits from office to office, and I 
was accompanied by one of the Culture group. At one moment 
wc waited for an interview with the Director of the North 
Siberian Trading Company actually in his presence; he and 
his committee were discussing the arrangements for the 
following year. We sat listening for an hour to vague talk, 
and then the captain of the port gave me an order for the 
captain of the steamer Spartak. As we went down the steps to 
the harbour the Director shouted from a balcony that he would 
telegraph to Novo-sibirsk to the editor of the biggest newspaper 
on my behalf; but if he did, the telegram was never received. 
The Spartak , which had passed the Sarastone that morning, 
had been covered like a beehive by its own inhabitants; now 
she lay alongside a loose muddle of rafts, which would later 
be broken up to feed the sawmills. All around the ship were 
encamped the peasants who hoped to be the first of the winter 
exodus from Igarka; some had been there for three days. 
Each family was an independent group, with its chicken-coops, 
chairs, wooden boxes, and dirty canvas bags which were used 
as hold alls; even stove-pipes were treated as personal posses¬ 


sions, 


My farewells in the Sarastone —except those with the captain 
and the second mate—were neither long nor cordial after my 
row with the second engineer about the cheque. It was strange 
that a man as generally disliked as he was could exert so much 
influence; e ven the captain said that however nice a passenger 
was he got in the way at times. It was a relief to think hat 
oree out of the Sarastone I should only be able to talk English 
to myself. Sweating u nder the weight of rny police coat and the 
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tea, butter, and cigarettes to my bag, I arrived 
at the Spartak at seven in the evening. She had been supposed 
to leave at six, but it was ten before we started. Several of the 
Culture group came down to see me off; one of them whispered 
a warning against some of the other passengers: the old man 
with a beard ‘had been a general before’; ‘the camera-man was 
inclined to drink too much’; these warnings were whispered 
in bad French, so that only I should understand. 

The ship itself was a flat-bottomed 1890 erection, with 
paddles made of untrimrned planks hastily knocked together 
like everything in Igarka and the North. The roof, so to speak, 
was the captain’s bridge The next highest level was the first 
and second-class cabins, with a saloon at either end. The 
rim around the cabins, covered with tables and chairs, formed 
an open-air third class, cold and hard. Lower still, crowded 
about the engines and boilers, more third-class passengers were 
huddled on the canvas bags and paraphernalia which had 
previously littered the rafts. The final hoot of the Spartak's 
whistle had been the sign for a furious light on the gangway 
with the police who guarded it; but at length more than six 
hundred human beings were on board, some from even farther 
north. 

Despite their general poor appearance many of the workers 
had rolls of banknotes in their pockets, which they produced 
proudly for my inspection; it eemed a satisfaction to them to be 
so highly paid. This attitude to money shows that the pride 
of possession is not dead among the vast peasant majority, from 
which the main body of these seasonal workers were drawn. 
Though the banks are plastered with advertisements for State 
internal loans, and there is little of use or ornament that can 
be bought in the shops, the workers prefer to retain the useless 
money in their own pockets. It is the policy in Igarka to make 
money circulate freely, in order to show what an LI Dorado the 
town is; a policy directly opposed to that in the Ukraine, where 
hotels and shops give change in their own sc: p in an attempt 
to justify the shortage of the essentials of Me in a very rich 
producing country. 

The greater part of the Spartak's passengers were Siberians; 
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Russians who had emigrated or been deported 
to Siberia, where they had remained, raised families and taken 
advantage ot the greater freedom. One Tungoose tribesman 
was amongst the second-class passengers; he had been in 
Igarka learning Russian and how to be a local party secretary. 
The ex-General piano-player shared a cabin with him, and said 
that Igarka had educated him into becoming a bolshevik 
‘fonctionnaire’. The majority of the tribesmen are employed 
in the fishing villages at work they already understand, but 
the ‘fonctionnaire’ told me that many of them had withdrawn 
far into the interior to avoid Russian influence which even 
before the Revolution had been despised by the wealthier 
tribes; and now they resented bitterly having to work under 
some one other than their own leaders. 

The Spaitak left the port to the accompaniment of the 
hooters of the small tugs which were busy among the long 

Beyond the southern end of the island rain fell finely 
drawing the horizon in close to us, so that it seemed as if we 
were leaving the mouth of a river for the open sea The land 
faded slowly into the drizzle and darkness. Down below Ion- 
split logs were being fed into the boilers by sturdy, naked men- 
flaming cinders leapt out of the stumpy funnel into the wind’ 
and were blown away like a million fireflies, silent and gay. 
Around the machinery passengers were dozing close to one 
another like sardines in a box; it was the warmest and smelliest 
place on the ship; the odour was made up of sweat, dirt, sweet 
bark tobacco, urine and tea. 

The cinema-operator against whom I had been warned 
ottered me a bowl of thin macaroni soup which I gladly 
accepted. We began talking about Siberia and the econonrc 
position she occupied in the Soviet Union. Quickly a crowd 
gathered round us, enthusiastic and vociferous: an indication 
of sentiments which I discuss fully elsewhere. 

The General talked quietly but delightedly to me in French 
about Ins early days in Berlin. At present, he said, he was as 
free to move about in the interior of the Soviet Union as I was, 
though he would have been afraid to act as I had done at 
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ka, talking to the political prisoners and examining the 
rifles of the police. It appeared that my activities after the 
first few days had been much discussed by the Culture group, 
who had lived in the same house as the General. He complained 
bitterly of the refusal to allow him to rejoin his aged parents in 
Switzerland. Even his letters to them were so severely cen¬ 
sored that in the last year he had given up writing to them at 
all; they, however, kept up the correspondence, thinking him 
too busy to reply and too happy in the Soviet Union to wish 
to join them in Switzerland. He maintained that he was a fine 
example of his own theory: that liberty of action had been 
gained by the masses at the cost of liberty of speech and 
thought. The unfortunate man was already sixty-eight; he 
was little use in the Soviet Union and could do little harm 
outside it, and lie said: Tf this w : ere such a paradise as the 
papers would have us believe there would be no risk of my not 
returning from Switzerland.* 

The General told me he travelled in the hard class to avoid 
the bug-filled cushions of the soft. A berth had been given 
me in the soft class, where his theory proved correct, and sleep 
was almost impossible. My face and neck were stili covered 
with the sores from the Arctic, and so the irritation of the attack 
was doubled. Viciously the animals ate crevices and channels 
through what they could find of my skin, until I took my 
bedding out into the open where I shook off the flat beetles 
and turned in again. From my bed stretched the river, now- 
like a great lake, its dim low bank just visible in the semi¬ 
darkness. I dreamt of the lonely General and the ever- watching 
eye to which he was subjected, and which he had mat e so real 
to me. 

During the night we stopped several times, and at dawn 
reached Kureika, where Stalin had been in exile. Our arrival 
anywhere was always the signal for a great activity, and my 
improvised bed was used as a luggage rack. Near the 
landing-place stood the house in which Stalin had lived— now 
a museum, a dirty brass plate recording its distinguished former 
inmate. Though the house was locked at that time in the 
morning several of the inhabitants were gazing at it intently. 

Si 
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continued our journey. Occasionally a bright-faced local 
stepped aboard from a boat which brought him out to us; his 
family and friends shouted warnings and partings after him as 
he climbed into the squalor and filth of the outside world which 
we represented. Soon the shining, clean faces became sullen, 
as the men began to regret that they had left the shelter of their 
remote homes. Then each would take off his newly mended 
quilt coat, smile, and talk of the life in his native village. Even 
the smallest villages had a communist secretary-organizer, who 
tried to show the advantages of working for the mythical 
distant ‘brothers' in exchange for roubles, macaroni, bright 
cloth and green combs. It was a hard task, for politics and 
economics are to the natives a matter of local illustration. The 
best of the villagers who now joined the Spartak were going to 
engineering or technical schools, or to join the Red Army or 
Navy; each had been specially chosen by the local secretary. 

During the first day after leaving Igarka we passed tiirough a 
monotonous sameness of scenery. The banks were a hundred 
ieet high, crowned by a thin mixture of pine, birch and other 
trees. I ne river was generally from three to six miles wide. 
Every few hours we stopped at a village, or to take in wood for 
the boilers. As we edged in to the side of the river our speed 
was automatically lessened by the strength of the stream; the 
small boat was hauled up from where it was towed astern, and 
wires taken ashore in it and fastened to trees or stones; with 
their aid we pulled ourselves on to the mud. The ship drew 
o httle water that two gang-planks pushed from a doorway in 
the side reached over to the beach. Everybody walked out 
of the smells on to the bank, which had been cut into strips 
by the spring floods. Sometimes only grey rubble remained of 
the stony base, while at others rich alluvial deposits formed 
an excellent soil for vivid green mosses and bright-coloured 
flowers. The ground north of Yeneseisk is always frozen at a 
depth of over a metre, which is shown on the bank by a watery 
patch, where the melted ice is forced out horizontally, as it 
can sink no farther through the frozen soil. 

The sailors ran up the banks, and reappeared bearing heavy 
loads of newly cut logs or old dead tree-stumps. A few yards 
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top of the bank the small trees and bush became 
almost impenetrable, and I found it difficult to see whence I 
had come. The ship might easily have been fifty miles away, 
for the thickness of the vegetation drowned all sound. Under¬ 
foot was soft pale grass and a delicate fern like a tiny tamarisk; 
the ground squelched with water, and old leaves made it soft 
and heavy; rotting wood and baby pines scented the air. Red 
and black berries were eaten by us all at every halt, the first 
tasting like bitter black currants, and the latter like small sweet 
grapes. The curse of the shore was the mosquitoes, smaller 
than the monsters at Igarka, but none the less irritating to me. 
The only escape was the bug-filled cabin which was protected 
by a gauze frame. 

Whenever the ship stopped boatloads of the local inhabitants 
would appear, to barter their fish for tea or clothes. The men 
lit fires, cleaned the fish, and soon all were settling down to a 
meal, watching nervously lest the ship should go on. I was 
stared at for my strangeness, and oiten offered a piece of 
savoury fish; many of them told me that I was the first non¬ 
subject of the U.S.S.R. to make the journey. 

The food in the ship was very bad, and very expensive into 
the bargain. The galley was built for the preparation of some 
fifty or sixty portions; it did not now prepare as many, for the 
place was congested by some three hundred passengers, each 
anxious to cook his own. Everybody but myself had brought 
large quantities of black bread. A kind girl gave me half a 
loaf with the same pity with which one might give a leper a 
penny. These ‘meals’ on board were served in the saloons 
at either end of the ship on chess tables for which there were 
no pieces. 

Married women who are not members of the party are little 
more than domestic drudges, with the extra func on of having 
to amuse their masters. Unmarried women, if they have 
learnt much of the communist dogma, ate therefore loath to 
enter into such drudgery. In each cabin the dull cow-like 
women were engaged in washing and sweeping, while the men 
lay blooding with half-closed eyes, or talking endlessly on the 
de^ks outside. My cabin-companions were a well-knc ;u 
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ka communist, his wife and son. They were very kind to 
me, giving me tinned fish, tea and bread. As a family they 
were fond of one another, though the wife was a c good party 
woman’, and the son a member of the ‘Pioneers’, a kind of 
communist scout movement described later. The man himself 
snored terribly, beginning with a light snarl and swelling to 
a threatening roar, so that T thought each breath would disrupt 
his nose. They were popular hosts to other passengers, all 
of whom delighted in gossiping in the cabins; as a result ours 
was always full of smoke, and the small table and the floor 
were like unwashed kitchen sinks. 

The banks were nigh enough to give us the feeling of being 
shut within their bounds. Every few miles, at a break in the 
wall, was a village of some ten or twelve houses, each contain¬ 
ing a dozen inhabitants. The walls were made of thick inter¬ 
laced logs, a more solid arrangement than that in use at Igarka, 
and enclosed a hard dung floor, unless the houses were built 
on piles. In each room a fire was burning, either directly on 
the floor or in the ubiquitous benzine tin. The smoke escaped 
through a hole in the roof, unless the inhabitants were lucky 
enough to own a stove-pipe. The houses were irregularly 
arranged, with a yard and potato-patch attached to each. In 
the space between the dwellings were kept chicken, cows, 
reindeer, and an occasional horse or pig. 

During the journey to the south horses became more 
frequent, and the patches of cuhivation became larger and 
the crops better as the reindeer, never very numerous at 
the river’s edge, decreased. Tn the tundra the dogs used for 
sledging, hunting and pelts are those known in England as 
Samoyedes and among the Russians as Sibirskava Loykci. 
They are slightly bigger than the English breed, and in the 
north are pure-bred and white. Nearer Turukhansk they art 
mottled with brown and black, and at Yeneseisk it is not 
uncommon to see entirely black or brown dogs, though other ¬ 
wise they retain the same appearance as their northern brothers. 
Tn the summer the dogs are used to draw the boats along 
close under the bank; the trace is secured around the loins 
and passes out through the hind legs, which looks a cruel 
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fangement, though the dogs pull hard enough, considering 
how rock-strewn the foreshore often is. 

Many of the smallest villages had their own wireless trans¬ 
mitting sets; receivers were installed in some of the houses 
and in all clubs, of which there was one in every village of any 
size. So many of the present dictators of the older generation 
have been in exile along these Siberian rivers that a special 
interest is taken in them, and the rulers have a thorough know¬ 
ledge of river-side conditions, while ignorant of those in other 
more important parts of the Soviet Union. Also, they know 
how difficult is escape from the northern settlements, and how 
little influence the exiles can exert on the country at large 
from so great a distance. The country north of the Arctic Circle 
is difficult to develop. It must first be cleared of the thick 
undergrowth and trees in order to expose the fertile ground 
beneath; but even then the earth is all frozen for the greater 
part of the year, and the climate is bitter in winter and 
mosquito-ridden in summer. Transport is the great obstacle 
to trade with Russia, so that it seems likely that the ex¬ 
ploitation of this vast tract will continue to be confined to 
the industry in timber, which is exported abroad from farther 
south. 

The area comprised bv the Soviet Union is one-sixth of 
the land area of the world, but a third of it lie * nonh of the 


Arctic Circle and is virtually useless for the reasons given 
above; timber will never grow to any si re there on account of 
the ground being permanently frozen at an average depth of 
a metre. Only two million of the one hundred and sixty-five 
million citizens of the Soviet Union live in this area. The 
population is increasing at the rate of between ffiree and four 
millions a year, which is one ol the basic reasons 'or th 
present colonization policy in Turkestan, and a driving force 
behind the Siberian desire for expansion and penetration into 


Sinkiang. 

The traffic on the river consisted mainly of timber-laden 
barges or long unwieldy rafts. Some ol the latter \\ ere attended 
by the diminutive tugs, which fussed around lo keep them from 
the banks. The rafts without tugs relied An long arms swung 
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t/ut on either side to catch the force of the current and so 
prevent, them from grounding; on such a raft a pilot stood on 
a directing tower and ordered the arms to be swung out, as he 
saw the raft itself swinging or the river rounding a corner. 
It was a post demanding considerable foresight, since some of 
the rafts were as much as a quarter of a mile in length. Little 
villages are built on the rafts, and on most of them are numbers 
displayed on the houses. Where there is no number, one of the 
inevitable slogans painted in white on red bunting shows its 
trite message to the settlements it passes, such as: ‘The Five 
Year Plan in Four’; ‘Proletarians of all nations, unite!— 
Stalin’. 

Many of the rafts are under way for iwo and a half months, 
and at this season of the year the river is thick with them; for 
should they not be broken up at the sawmills before the river 
freezes the timber is lost in the breaking up of the ice in 
the spring. The southern reaches of the river are naturally 
navigable earlier and later than the northern, and it is therefore 
held by some that it was a mistake to install sawmills at Igarka; 
that they should have been farther to the south, in which case 
the sawn timber would have been loaded into barges, and 
Igarka only used as a port of transhipment to the ocean-going 
steamers. Even with a tug the rafts move so slowly that there 
is time for a man to leave the front end in a boat, row ashore, 
pick some of the berries, and re-embark on the latter part. 
The rafts are strange evidence of the riches of Siberia, its great 
distances and its primitiveness; each has its firmly planted 
village, its lavatories hanging out over the water, its inflam¬ 
matory posters and slogans. Farther south, where the ralts 
arc most frequent, Siberia is even more strangely extravagant: 
its mineral wealth, luxuriant forest, summer Warmth, and savage 
winter cold. It seemed so different from the wolf-filled 
pictures of famine and misery with which I had associated 
the name. It is not surprising that in summer at least the 
Siberian peasant is tolerant of the distant Moscow Government 
because, as Maxim Gorky says, ‘each man feds himself the 
master of the wealth of his country’. 

At dusk or the second day from Igarka we were in the 
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bourhood of Turuldiansk. The river was strangely calm, 
like dull steel, except where an occasional swirl showed that the 
river at least has somewhere to go and something to do. The 
trees were perched evenly along the tops of the banks, some 
pointing sharply at the greyness of the sky, others rounded 
and lower, satisfied with their own position. Beneath the trees, 
either the bare brown of the earth, or the vivid green of the 
grass; over all, the influence of the trees, too many to show any 
trace of human labour, dark pines, light pines, and bushes with 
wide leaves shading from orange-yellow to dull gold; everything 
repeated and reflected in the water until broken by the wash of 
our paddles. 

In the early hours of the morning we zigzagged from bank 
to bank, from one little flashing lighthouse or lightbuoy to the 
next. Far away in the darkness the lamps of Turukhansk 
beckoned to us. Here the river is very shallow and wiJ. . it 
was one of three places between Turukhansk and the sea where 
the Sarastone could not have passed. Our searchlight darted 
from : ide to side, identifying the white beacons which marked 
the channel. 

The beach was covered with hundreds of would-be pas¬ 


sengers, fighting among the barrels of fish and the firewood 
intended for the already over-burdened ship. A light drizzle 
and the darkness hid anything not directly in the path of the 
busy searchlight. At length we were secured beside a tug 
called the Tobol , after the famous explorer of northern Russia. 
Beside her lay another boat named after the man who had 
decided to make Igarka the timber poit of the Yenesei; she was 
a rather sorry reminder of one who is described proudly 
by the Press as ‘the Christopher Columbus of the Arctic*. This 
man had spent the greater part of his life as a captain on the 
Yenesei and in the Arctic Ocean, and yet could associate in a 
comradely manner w r ith the rest ot the workers. I met him in 
Igarka, where he was pointed out as an example which capi 
tali'tic captains might do well to follow, though the captain of 
the Sarastone had little to learn from him of comradeship, 
I watched him closely and no tv cd that he was as bored as 
myself by all the old cliches repeated for our benefit b) the 
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group, and by their oft-repeated songs and empty, 
abstract enthusiasm. 

Daylight broke with the slight fog still swirling round us; 
Turukhansk is more of an overgrown village than a town, and 
straggles untidily up the hillside. Just before the War the 
seat of the government had been moved to this village from 
the old Turukhansk, which lies at some few miles distance up 
a small shallow tributary. The former town declined steadily 
from its position in the beginning of the nineteenth century; 
the administrative buildings were destroyed by a robber band 
shortly before the War, and new offices were erected on their 
present site. Before the Revolution the town was known by 
the name of the big monastery of Svyato-Troitskyi, but after 
the Revolution it was felt that the older name would be less 
ambiguous. The general decline of trade at the end of the last 
century was ascribed to the decreasing value of furs, due to 
the increased quantity produced. The present colonization is 
the outcome of new activity in the timber trade with foreign 
countries, now encouraged, whereas before it had been difficult 
to obtain permission to trade by the Arctic route. The monas¬ 
tery buildings included a fine church, now in a state of partial 
collapse, hastened by the desire to use the bricks and stone of 
which it is built for other purposes; and its numerous depen¬ 
dencies have become indistinguishable from the houses of the 
townspeople. 

Though it was only four o’clock in the morning all the friends 
and relations of the intending travellers w*ere assembling on 
the beach; a young man in a bark canoe manoeuvred ostenta¬ 
tiously in and out among the heavier tenders from which the 
passengers were embarking. ‘He wishes to display either his 
boat or his skill with it, neither of which is remarkable,’ said 
an acquaintance, as we leaned over the rail. We were joined 
by a young man who had been born in Turukhansk and had 
learnt to drive one of the small motor-boats, thus drawing the 
attention oi the party secretary to himself. He was on his way 
to serve for two years in the Red Army before going to a 
technical school, where he hoped to learn advanced engineering. 
The mechanic of a tiirce-engined flying-boat, which lay 
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Congruously moored beside the old fishing-boats and the 
drying nets, also joined the ship at Turukhansk; he had made the 
trip from Murmansk to this town via Matochjdn Shar, Dickson 
Island, and Igarka, partly by air in the machine we now saw, 
and also in the machine which had tried to be of use in the 
Kara Sea as an ‘ice-scout’. He was now on his way back to 
Leningrad by boat and train. 

The lady in our cabin developed a slight cold and headache. 
Her husband read to her from the report of some party con¬ 
gress, which seemed to me a monotonous restorative for a sick 
woman. I had noticed a little room labelled ‘douche’, and after 
prolonged negotiations and the expenditure of half a rouble I 
found myself in possession of a damp room equipped with a 
scalding shower; it was my first thorough wash for over five 
weeks. The sight of my clean resplendent person served as a 
tonic to the sick lady, who herself retired to the ‘douche’ and 
emerged recovered. She was so grateful for the idea that he 
showed me an album of photographs of herself :nd her family 
since 1900; she was a strange contrast to the stolid peasants 
in the photographs. At the end of the album were some post¬ 
card reproductions of the nineteenth-century Russian school 
of painting in the Museum at Moscow; these had been proudly 
brought home to Siberia after her mother’s visit to Moscow 
in 1908. 

The saloon at the front end of the ship was one of its best 
features, perched like a glass-house over the bow, with a good 
all-round view. The chess-tables had a bar across *hem just 
where one’s knees should fit; that was characteristic of state 
enterprise, pointed out an economist who was a passenger. 
Two men were playing chess on one of the tables with some 
pieces they had found. One was winning with careless ease and 
the other losing with desperate intensity. ‘Chess,* explained 
the winner to me, ‘retains its old rules because the king is >0 
readily assailable.’ Card-playing has returned to the normal 
values; in 1930 I had played on the Caspian when the ten 
was the highest card and the king, queen, and knave had been 
relegated to the bottom of the scale. At another table four 
sU .idy card-players gamble d most of the day for insignificant 
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sums. In one or two of the cabins higher sums were played 
for, over a smuggled bottle of brandy, behind closed shutters 
and drawn curtains with the door securely latched against 
sudden intruders. They were serious and silent, in contrast 
to the men in the saloon, who were voluble and excited 
about the few kopeks which changed hands at the end of 
the day. 

The extra passengers from Turukhansk forced many more 
on to the shelf outside the cabins; but the hardship was less 
in the warmer weather prevailing in the South. At every halt 
many people now went ashore to sleep in the sun, away from 
the trampling feet, for the shelf was regarded as a promenade 
deck, where the girls walked in twos and threes, ruffling with 
the men who laughed and made advances to them. An occa¬ 
sional embrace was exchanged with complete frankness and a 
certainty that no one would think such an action odd, though 
a few might laugh good-naturedly. The older people travelling 
in the poorest class took no notice of these activities; they 
looked vaguely about them with patient eyes, displaying 
no emotion and allowing no discomfort to disturb their 
placidity. 

Two economists were on board; they had been touring in 
the Arctic, checking the development which had been accom¬ 
plished under the Five Year Plan, and preparing the statistics 
for the next. Their presence had convinced many of the 
l: .educated people that the end of the first plan was not to be 
th« millennium for which they had worked, but merely the 
beginning of several such periods. 1 he two men expected that 
a 1 feast two further plans would be required, and that though 
progress in the timber trade and fishing industry in Siberia 
had been good, the White Sea and the northern Dvina were 
far behind. At the end of these periods, they alarmed, ‘the 
resources of the country would be mobilized for the benefit of 
the worker’. The present time is the best for the ‘Experts and 
Spec: dists’, who already live in considerable comfort, and are 
looked up to by the ‘ignorant masses’. One of these men told 
me that no economist could foresee the reaction of the masse 
to iiie continued restrictions implied by further plans, or 
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would be the effect of the sudden release which must 
inevitably come, either through the success of the present 
development or by reversion to the NEP. A man in a village 
said that the ‘only bolshevistic finger I feel is the heavy 
hand’. 

The singer from Igarka was generally considered to be a 
counter-revolutionary. Consequently he tried to justify h’m- 
self by attacking me. ‘My brother once had the same disease 
as you have,' he said, pointing at my face. ‘But the doctor in 
the communal hospital told him to go to bed for a week with 
a woman. And very good advice, too —for the woman. Every 
time a man sighs for a girl, so, on the other side of the wall, 
sighs a girl.’ He then went on to explain that a bourgeois such 
as I needed an erotic stimulus like a romantic novel or a foxtrot 
to engender the same enthusiasm for sexual contact as a good 
proletarian had every day of his life. I replied that our method 
seemed more pleasant and subtle, making anything of the kind 
an event rather than the mechanical function which he described. 
This explanation was thought so dangerously uncommunistic 
that the little listening crowd drifted away. 

At one of the villages a man tried to stow away on board. 
He was said to be a murderer from the Ukraine. Soon two 
men in plain clothes found him and removed their prisoner 
to the beach, where he settled down on his baggage to smoke 
a disconsolate cigarette until our departure. Standing, as I 
often did, out of sight of the ship, I was conscious of the great 
loneliness of the river and the wildness of the interminable 
forest, and the slenderness of the link between our transport 
and the outside world. A woman and her two children were 
ngaged in running their nets close by. 1 hey caught hundreds 
of small fish the size of sprats by taking their net only a 
few yards from the shore. Passengers waited eagerly, 
ready to barter. ‘What I take to the village, she said, I 
have to sell to the co-operative. And nothing to buy with 
the roubles!’ 

Vernukyn Badskaya was a violently pro-bolshevik village 
some hundred miles south of Turukhansk. ‘Few of the natives 
live here,’ one of the inhabitants told me. A hammer and sickle 
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Stiblem hung over every door, and there were banners outside 
the school, co-operative store, ‘red corner' reading-room, and 
hospital. A small church was in the process of demolition, so 
that its thinly whitewashed bricks might be used for the new 
wing of the hospital. The bottom level still stood, and was in 
use as a carpenter’s shop. ‘Rather symbolical,' giggled the 
singer self-consciously. This church and that at Turukhansk 
were the only brick buildings I had seen since the Tyne. The 
loose bricks had been collected near by, but nothing could be 
done with them as there was no mortar and no one understood 
bricklaying. The Christian religion never penetrated far 
from the river, though even before the Revolution strict 
orders existed for the suppression of the tribes’ primitive 
animism. 

As the sun set that evening a thunderstorm of savage violence 
pursued us with red streaks of lightning and threatening roars 
from the depths of black clouds. Its force seemed to concen¬ 
trate on a village church we were just passing, which was, I 
was told, still used ‘as a church’. It stood in a large clearing, 
independent of the forest; it was pinnacled with baby ‘onions’, 
and crowned by leaning crosses. The fanaticism with which 
religion was originally suppressed resulted in much damage to 
buildings of artistic and historic interest; this movement has 
now been superseded by the realization of the practical value 
of the building retained as a whole, or its use as an archaeo¬ 
logical bait to tourists. That religion must die is still an article 
of the communist creed, for: ‘It is impossible to be a Christian 
and a communist.’ Now it is considered best to kill it by 
starvation rather than by strangulation, and no more preach¬ 
ing or training of priests is allowed. The authorities enjoy, 
however, putting edicts indirectly upon the church, like pro- 
1 ibiting the sale of Christmas trees in Moscow ‘on account of 
the shortage of fuel’. 

A 4 Vorogova 1 went ashore with a friend to visit his sister. 
Wc ;ked simply for ‘the sister of Ignatiev’, and though the 
village contained six hundred inhabitants wc were at once 
directed to t>cr house. Within was a cleanliness unknown in 
Igarka, the wall whitewashed and the floor scrubbed. We 
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given large glasses of raw vodka; the sister’s husband sat 
at the table with us while she stood aside with her children 
admiring the activities of the men. Rather tipsy, we returned 
to the ship. We had been loaded with the produce of the 
village: fish, milk, and a few carrots. Immediately the ship 
sailed there was a police search throughout the cabins, ostensibly 
for tainted local berries, but really to see if we had brought any 
vodka on board with us. As I was one of the drinkers we were 
not molested; my friend was so drunk that he could only 
just crawl to his bunk — the harsh local spirit affects the 
peasants more quickly than those who are accustomed to 
better liquor. 

Later the same evening I inadvertently gathered a large 
crowd when I was trying to explain to a student of the river 
marine service that it was unjust to compare unemployment in 
England and Russia. Such controversial topics as methods 
of sale, the false rouble exchange, the difference of industrial 
ages, and of temperamental and geographical conditions 
inevitably raised a very noisy discussion. They were obviously 
as ignorant of Weste rn civilization as we in England are of their 
practices and ideas. The meeting was eventually broken up 
by the Ogpu man, after I had been pinned to a wall for over 
an hour. I met the General immediately afterwards walking 
on deck: ‘Vous portez le feu tout pr£s de la benzine/ he 
remarked. 

A soft warm wind was blowing from the south, earn ing to 
us the fragrance of the damp leaves, resin, and flowers from the 
banks. Summer in this latitude (65° North) was already nearly 
over; the berries were over-ripe, and it was difficult for th< 
children to gather the capfuls which they sold to their 
elders. The eastern bank was generally the higher of the 
two; according to Nansen this is due to the earth’s rotation, 
which moves the river slowly to the east, leaving a flat 
fertile plain 10 the west as the river eats into f he higher 
eastern bank. 

Tw o days’ journey from Turukhansk to the south is Podka- 
menno Tunguska. The town lies on the Stony or Middle 
Tunguska, from which the gold-bearing region spreads to the 
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and east. This precious metal was for a time a great 
source of income to the river-dwellers, but soon after its dis¬ 
covery in the first half of the last century the influx of miners 
and traders caused commodity prices to rise disastrously. For 
the farmers and fishers who profited from the trade it was 
excellent; but the majority were dependent on the very small 
sums they could earn in other ways to enable them to purchase 
the necessities of life. During the War gold-mining fell off, 
partly as a result of the war and also because the gold was no 
longer so easily found by washing for it. At the present time 
little washing is done; one of many new projects proposes to 
open up the gold and coal resources of the river by mechanical 
means. The town shows some marks of its former prosperity; 
the houses are finely built, and higher and bigger than usual, 
and some attempt had been made to keep the houses in streets 
and to divide block from block. However, much of the town 
was in a very bad state of repair. Most of the inhabitants had 
gone down to the ship; one man remained, trimming his beard 
with a pair of rusty scissors, using an upturned petrol-can as a 
mirror. Hurriedly he completed his toilet, in order to look his 
best before our departure. 

The town had a big wireless station with the most elaborate 
aerial I have ever seen. It was shaped like an umbrella, 
descending from a high mast and even spreading across the 
tributary Tunguska; the mast nearly succeeded in dwarfing the 
steep point which separated the two rivers. The point seemed 
\ a suitable frowning landmark to divide a river-basin half the 
size of Europe. The drainage area of the Yenesei and its 
tributaries ranks among the first four in world precedence. The 
Yenesei itself rises in the heights of the Syansk in the north of 
Mongolia; the Upper Tunguska or Angkora draws its waters 
from 1/ake Baikal and is the only exit from the deepest lake in 
the world-- a cleft in places nearly seven thousand feet deep. 
As the crow flies, the Y r enesei flows through twenty-three 
degrees of latitude, or nearly fifteen hundred miles from southern 
source to northern mouth; its actual length is twenty-two 
hundred miles. 

We plunged into a high narrow valley, the river coursing and 
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ing beneath dark cliffs, with young trees, old trees, and 
dead trees crowding one upon the other for a narrow foot-hold 
on the steep sides. Sharp islands cut the current; great rocks 
made evil muddles on its smooth surface. Slowly our ship 
fought its way against the strength of the flow while w e sweated 
in the still air, under a hot sun. A deserted group of huts was 
perched on a natural rock breakwater; grass and bushes peeped 
through the gaps in the rotted logs; the huts did not seem 
lonely or abandoned, but overwhelmed by the abundant fertility 
which surrounded them. After leaving the valley and its 
islands the river grew wide and slow r once more. Sand-banks 
show ed just above the surface; sometimes only the swaying tops 
of the grass, caught between the breeze and the stream, warned 
us of the danger in our path. 

Later in the evening we stopped at an attractive small village 
in the hollow of a shallow valley at right angles to the river’s 
eastern bank. It stood fresh-hewn from the forest, the struggle 
between man and trees still undecided. 1 he main street 
straggled up one side of the valley; haU a dozen pony mares 
with their foals skipping beside them were taking the best of 
the long grass in the clearing, accompanied by a host of friendly 
dogs ranging from the pure white to the urindled. T. he inhabi¬ 
tants did great trade in frozen fish with the passengers, they 
drew' sixty- or hundred-pound carcasses from a deep hole in 
the ground covered with some loose boards, oteaks and libs 
changed hands at such a rate that prices quickl) begin to 
rise. 

In a house where I was given tea there was a corner still full 
of icons; in another room a crucifix rubbed shoulders wuh an 
inflammatory anti-God poster. My hostess explained to me 
that no one interfered with her treasures, but that, as her son 
preferred the posters, it would have been unreasonable on her 
part not to allow both in the house at the same time, ihe 
furniture in the houses w'as simple: a bed, a table, and a chan 
to each room, and the interiors were spotlessly clean, the 
berries in the forest behind w r ere larger and sweeter than we 
had had for some days; it was a beautiful and feitile I iKC ,n 
which no one seemed overworked. Before we left the sun 
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urst out from a black girdle of thunder-cloud, low down in 
the north. It was a violent red-orange, gilding the dark green 
of the trees and the fresher green of the grass. Soon it 
sank into the shimmering silver of the river, leaving the 
threatening angry sky which it had enlivened but a moment 
before. 

I spent the evening with a party of communists in the hard 
class. Conversation among all grades except the peasants runs 
very much upon the same lines: guarded criticism of the leaders’ 
personal intrigues in Moscow, and hints that matters might be 
controlled better, and with greater efficiency and justice, from 
Siberia. A man only recently admitted to the Communist Party 
proper proudly showed me his party ticket, saying that in April 
1932 his had been just under the two millionth issued through¬ 
out the entire Soviet Union. 

All the occupants of the cabin were Siberians born and bred. 
They possessed a striking faith in themselves, and were proud 
of what power they had. They spoke of a recent edict from 
Moscow, giving greater liberty and a better position on the 
food-market to such of the old regime as had shown their 
willingness to ‘work for the masses’. Two years ago the men 
tion of such a plan would have placed the speaker under severe 
suspicion. One of the men said that the fanaticism of the early 
days was giving way to a more level judgment, and that such 
ideas were fostered, and indeed many of them given birth to, 
in Siberia. 

Of the five men in the room three could play both balalaika 
and accordion, and the remaining two an instrument each; so 
there was no lack of music and songs until protests from the 
travellers outside silenced us at two in the morning. The music 
was almost entirely of the folk-song variety, which all seemed 
to know by heart; an occasional ‘red’ hymn relieved our 
audience of the suspicion that we were selfishly and class- 
enn: ciously amns'ng ourselves with something that the prole¬ 
tariat could no or share. Showers of icy rain had Jri> 

many of the outside sleepers into the alleyways; children slept 
on the stairs huddled be ath such garments as their parents 
could spare them; it was difficult to open a cabin door without 
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,umping a head, or to walk without treading on a hand, 
wet released all the latent smells about the ship. 

Just before going to bed after this concert I noticed a gather¬ 
ing in the forward saloon. The Young Communists had 
decided to hold a meeting there at this unearthly hour, despite 
the protests of those who had intended to use it for other 
purposes. An amorous couple resented the interference, and 
some of the third-class passengers objected to being sent out 


into the cold. The dispute was settled at length by all doing 
as they pleased in different corners of the saloon. Right aft 
other couples were locked in each other’s arms beneath a mound 
of dirty furs, while red-hot cinders from the funnel poured 
down on their in entient forms. 

During the night the lady in my cabin insisted that she v us 
too ill to have the window open; but by the following morning 
she was fully recovered. She and her husband stroked one 
another continually; while she had been ill this had been to 
soothe her aching body; now it was by way of expressing heir 
fondness for each other. The woman took the lead in most 
things, including lecturing me for the betterment of the English 
Government. Together they made a typical middle-class 
family, though generous and kind. Hut for their chaiity, I 
should have starved, and I had no cup in which to make tea. 
The son was weedy, like the father. 1 he boy s head was clean¬ 
shaven, though covered with pimples among the stubble which 
had grown since the last shaving; mother and father chose the 
moment when I was breakfasting to attend lovingly to these 


disfigurements of their son. 

One of the ship’s officers heard that I had no bread of my 
own; he came up when I was talking to a gioup of men and 
asked if his were indeed the case; if "O, why had 1 not told 
him? Did I wish to return to England saving that I had 
not had enough to cat? Halting and awkward at being thun 
attacked before so many others, I replied that I had not w islicd 
to trouble him. ‘Trouble me?’ he said, ‘trouble me? line 
nobody can trouble any one else, for .re vve not all eipinl? 
A imi'imir of approval followed thi rally. I did m«i vo.luc 
to point out the inaccuracy of this statement in face ot the 
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emarkable change that had come over the men with whom I 
had been talking. All foreigners are regarded as counter¬ 
revolutionaries unless proved to be the contrary, and there is 
a general fear of talking to some one who might in any way 
prove compromising. Such men as these were always nervous 
and inflammable, ready to catch alight at the mention of some 
of their catch-phrases. 

All wore the same type of clothing; any differences were 
those of quantity' and age. The passengers of the inside classes 
wore well-polished light riding-boots (or, afc ‘undress’, a dirty 
cross between slippers and shoes), breeches of corduroy or 
light material, puffed out over the thighs as though made in 
Savilc Row; a poorly made tweed coat or only a high-collared 
Russian shirt, with the tail formed into a skirt outside the top 
of the breeches. The deck passengers wore heavy boots, always 
unclean and smeared with oil, with trousers tucked into them 
in imitation of the smarter passengers’ breeches. Between the 
coarse shirt and the sheep or dogskin coat were several layers 
of quilted canvas or some other thick material. Over ail this 
the peasants often wear a canvas coat with the hood drawn 
about their ears. Another distinction between the classes is 
shown by the position on the head of the cap or hat: ‘insiders’ 
prefer to look at themselves in the cracked mirrors with hats 
over the eyes; ‘outsiders’ prefer the comfort of the hat on the 
back of the head. The majority of the peasants wore thick 
matted beards, while the remainder shaved once or twice a week. 


The women wore dark coarse dresses, cotton stockings, if 
any, and the same big boots as the men. Generally their 
headgear consisted of a shawl, often drawn so close to the head 
that part of the face was hidden. They sat together in groups 
o' live or six, comparing the prices of food in one place and 
another For them any journey was an excitement, a chance 
to learn of other ways and of new pla es. The men treated a 
move more as a matter of course and boasted freely to one 
another of far cities they had visited. 

The children were me worst off for clothes; they had only 
suiilcicnt for the war me a. summer day, and what they had was 
torn. ‘Only the stiongest children grow up here, though our 
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mortality is much less than in your India; but there are 
enough both here and in India without troubling to build up 
a nation of the physically unfit,’ said one of the travelling 
economists. The women, with one or two exceptions, were 
extremely unattractive. The greater part were too busy with 
their children and their husbands to have time for anything else; 
their figures were bulging and badly formed. The eyes of both 
men and women alone challenge interest; those of the peasants 
have a certain rapt look which calls for sympathy and under¬ 
standing, which, however, they never receive and would 
suspiciously reject if they did. 

Some Tungoosi boarded the ship during the night; they were 
hunters armed with German double-barrelled shot-guns, 
carrying an extra small barrel under the two main ones for 
ball ammunition. The Tungoosi have broad, flat faces, very 
Mongolian in appearance; their hair is thin and straggling, and 
beneath this coarse hair dark black eyes glint sharply. he 
Samoyedes have smaller and finer features and are less rugged 
than the Tungoosi, though, of much the same colour. 

The Tungoosi, a mixture of tribes of purely Mongolian 
descent, inhabit the forest country to the north and cast of 
Krasnoyarsk and adjoin that of the Yakut tribes on the Lena 
river. They have absorbed Slav culture to a much greater 
extent than either the Samoyedes or Yakuts, and are rapidly 
becoming identified with the Russian colonists in their political 
opinions. Many of them are said no longer to understand their 
own native language. The greater part are concentrated about 
the semi-deserted gold-washing areas on the Middle or Stony 
Tunguska. 

The old-fashioned Tungoosi wear long mauve quilted over¬ 
coats falling down to their ankles, with an additional flap axed 
to the middle so that it can be swung either up or down to 
cover a cold patch. On their heads they wear little round hats 
with a turned-up brim, giving them the appearance of pano- 
mime Chinese. The few primitive Tungposi who came on 
board had no uncie r itanding of Marxist dogma, and only with 
difficulty could they be persuaded to buy tickets for their 
journey. They wandered about the ship, examining, details, 
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gering the door-handles, and drawing one another’s attention 
to the printed notices or name-plates over the doors. They 
were said to be wealthy men who had been ordered in to 
Krasnoyarsk to arrange for the socialization of their tribes. At 
first they had been loath to leave their forests, but at length 
the promises of guns to assist them in hunting had drawn 
them away. 
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WESTERN SIBERIA 


HE Communist Party is recruited federally from all 



ranks, nationalities, and branches of work. Latterly 


A there has been a tendency to exclude those without 
sufficient mental capacities or power of expression to maintain 
their position as a ruling class; but in the main, any one who 
was loud-mouthed enough could be certain of being admitted. 
Membership carries certain privileges beside the honour of 
belonging to the ruling class, so there has always been com¬ 
petition to belong to it among the opportunist elements, om¬ 
its control had been firmly established. Thus, not only in the 
first class, but throughout the ship, members of the party might 
be found; though the first class was full of minor specialists 
and engineers. They are the actual controllers of the detailed 
life of the manual workers and peasants, whose paradise the 
Soviet Union is to Lecorne. 

The divisions of the party are, as a whole, according to age. 
From five to ten they are known (according to the dictionary 
published in Moscow in 1932) as ‘tiny tots’; they are chosen 
by the school teachers for their alertness at study and their 
capacities as leaders of the groups into which the teachers form 
them. From ten to fourteen they are known as ‘Pioneers’, 
and are organizer- partly by themselves, supervised by their 
elders. From fourteen to twenty-three they become ‘Kom- 
sommols’, or ‘Young Communists’, run entirely by thcmsel es 
and having their own newspapers and clubs. I heir organiza ¬ 
tion is one of the concrete achievements upon which the present 
regime is based. After this both men and women are eligible 
for admission to the party itself. It will be eccn, therefore, 
that a y outh of the present time who joined the party at twenty- 
three could scarcely hat e been more thoroughly trained for <he 
part he has to play; even the first two years in the party .tie 
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^rded as probation. The drive scheduled for 1933 to clean 
up the party is directed against the older members, who have 
been accustomed to the party’s privileges for so long that they 
expect too much and have forgotten the objects for which they 
ostensibly joined the party. 

My general impression is that the men and women between 
twenty and thirty years of age are well satisfied, since most of 
them either belong to or are in close touch with the party of 
which their generation is the backbone. By 1917 the country 
had passed through many years of discontent and turbulence, 
and the outcome had been armed revolution. At that time 
hose who are now between twenty and thirty were impression¬ 
able, and freedom was in the air; therefore, on the outbreak of 
internal trouble in their own neighbourhood, they joined the 
side which offered them the greatest measure of that freedom. 
Much was promised then, and is still promised now; enough 
ol the earlier promises have been realized to keep them within 
the bounds of the party and to encourage further experiments. 
Beside concrete accomplishment on their behalf, largely by 
their own efforts, there is the satisfaction that they were ‘in’ 
at the beginning, and that they are keeping the effort going— 
both of which the young people feel very strongly. The 
younger members under twenty-two remember little of the 
rude plenty which existed before the War, and are not so much 
atiected by the loss oi those luxuries denied them when the 
NEP was abandoned. They are content, therefore, with less, 
and admire the example of their elders who worked for the 
Revolution under all the hardships beneath which conspirators 
labour. The names of such men as Lenin and Sverdelov have 
been held up before them in such a way that these young people 
not only admire them as examples, but look upon such legendary 
figures as men with whom they have personal friendships. The 
children of io-day are submili d to a rigorous process of mass- 
production from the age of three onwards, and accept this 
regime with the same aptitude as their fathers accepted the 
domination of the Church; and moicover the adoption of a new 
creed means more to youth than the loss of the old now does 
to the arents. 
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Western Siberia 

older people as a whole are either covertly opposed or 
partially resigned to their present condition. Since the six¬ 
teenth century emancipation has been promised to the peasant, 
and up to the present nothing has come of it except the substi¬ 
tution of good but insufficient preserved fish, electric light, and 
other benefits ihey do not appreciate for the quantities of 
commodities at cheap prices which they remember under a 
despotic but benignant Czar. 

The sharp dividing-line between youth and age is well shown 
by the different attitudes towards their children; those of the 
older parents reflect in their appearance the hopelessness and, 
to a certain extent, the resignation of their fathers and mothers. 
The young mothers are more devoted to their children than 
European women in their position. In a certain number of cases 
this is due to the mother being left alone with the child, since 
she may no longer be living with the father, either by choice 
or due to the exigencies of labour conditions. They have no 
fear of their young ones lacking the necessities of life or educa¬ 
tion, such as it is, since under the Sovic: Government great 
care is taken of the children of such mothers. Subconsciously 
the mother feels that she has to supply the attention of both 
parents, since the men, when they are present, take little or no 
interest in their children, preferring political gossip or smoking 
in silent groups. 

It would be impossible to see a clearer cross-section of 
peasant life at the present time than that which I saw in that 
dilatory paddle-boat with its long and frequent halts. The 
great majority of the travellers had never seen a foreigner before, 
but had no constraint before me. Y. e lived so close to one 
another that no action could escape notice, crowding had been 
so long a part of their lives that in itself it parsed unremarked. 
Even in the first class, filled for the mo^t part. b\ biainworkers , 
it was necessary to post a notice forbidding the passengers to 
urinate in the wash-basins. 

The ship had one uniformed Ogpu man and two militiamen, 
who were responsible for the maintenance ot peace on board. 
The militia arc recruited from amongst the townspeople, and 
ao far haw only one item ol uniform each and will probably 
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of a hundred uniformed men, in addition to the militia. The 
Ogpu is still as all-powerful as its Czarist predecessor, but at 
present a large number of the people take a pride in its vigilance 
and admire the astuteness of its chief. Of those who feared 
its power before the Revolution * many now feel safer, and 
believe that its power is with them instead of against them. 
All members carry heavy revolvers or pistols. The majority 
of the members of the Communist Party carry small fullv-loaded 
automatics with a bullet ready in the barrel. My lady com¬ 
panion told me that when she arrived at the town she too would 
carry a pistol; that she always did so during her work. Members 
of the party are entitled to carry them, after an application 
to the local branch of the Ogpu for the necessary licence to 
purchase the weapon. 

After Podkarnenno Tunguska the scenery became more 
varied and the riverside more densely populated. No longer 
did the sky-line consist of the steady tree-tops which had 
b nded our horizon; a l trip of foreshore separated the water 
from a gentle sloping bank, which continued in the same even 
sweep to a tree-crowned crest some miles away, and the forest 
had become both sparser and higher. The foreshore was 
covered in green, lush grass, with occasional cattle and horses 
grazing on it, or, in a corner, some stacks of coarse hay. The 
sun was warm and powerful; it seemed scarcely possible that 
this was only the third of the Spa tuk's three-weekly trips, and 
that she was unlikely to make more than a further two before 
ice and snow withered up the abundance once more. 

Between the hilb all wind ceased, though we could see the 
tree-tops swaying in the breeze. Stir! clumps of scrub and 
ragged patches of trees sometimes grew in the middle of semi- 
cultivated lields, shimmering whitely in the heat haze. Some 
of them contained flax, which in time it is hoped to grow as 
fa^ north as the Arctic Circle. In the distance hills looked 
unnaturally high; but when the ship wound round another 
bend, they would shrink as i hough they had never been. Many 
little hamlet and lonely L 'uses were another sign of the better 
climate and of our approach to Ycnescixk. 
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Food was bought for such of the passengers as could or were 
obliged to pay the prices asked in the villages which we passed; 
a new skin drying on the poop told us what we were to have 
for dinner. Hospitality was being so consistently offered to me 
that I could hardly refuse. I drank much of the local watery 
beer which was sold on board, in company with the flying-boat 
mechanic from Leningrad, and sampled some of the caviare 
which he had bought at Turukhansk. It is smaller and finer- 
grained than the Caspian variety, and of a less pungent taste. 
In exchange I offered some of the fish given me at Vorogova 
—sturgeon hung under the roof for a month or two without 
going bad or becoming dry. The chief engineer of the ship 
dragged me into his cabin one morning at eight, and refused 
to let me leave until I had drunk over a litre of beer; he and 
the flying-boat mechanic were Poles, who, they declared, were 
the only competent engineers in the Soviet Union. I had 
difficulty in understanding their guttural Russian. 

I was the only one who talked to any but his immediate 
cabin-mates or associates. Thus the Young Communist motor- 
boat hand on his way to the Red Army did not talk to the two 
economists; nor a girl technical-school teacher to a factory 
worker from the Shelmashstroi at Rostov. The flying-boat 
mechanic would speak to no one but the chief and me, sa} ing 
that he preferred an aeroplane to talking. The ex-General 
always walked round and round the deck by himself. 

With the heat the press of passengers became almost 
unbearable, and those who had places on deck carried on a 
brisk trade with those from below. Drinking-water was only 
obtainable from near the engines, where it became well heated; 
at each halt everybody ran oU the slap to drink irom the cool 
water of the river. A fight arose between two boys, to the 
delight of all; the pampered son of my cabin-mates was the 
inglorious victor ov< 1 one-eyed half-breed Tungoosi boy half 
his weight. The fight was stopped by a peacemaker who cor 
rectcd us al! sharply for encouraging an episode of this kind 
and thus disturbing the ‘unbroken level of mass-feeling*. 
Every one filled in as much time with eating and drinking as 
he could-day and night made no difference; weak tea with 
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d soaked in it and dried and fresh fish were continuously 
consumed. If the ration or store of black bread was finished 
a sack was produced and from its interior handfuls of dried 
crusts, this being a favourite form in which to eat bread amongst 
the peasants. The majority preferred black bread made from 
rye to the whiter product which has a considerable wheat 
content, as they did the tobacco made of bark to the better 
Caucasian tobacco or my Virginian cigarettes. 

Considerable excitement broke out when we sighted Yeneseisk 
across the water. In the eighteenth century it had been a 
flourishing town and the main centre of trade on the river, both 
of furs and, latterly, of the exchange of gold for stores. As a 
result there had been in the town a number of rich families 
and great rivalry existed over the church which each supported! 
Each family sought to outdo its neighbour in the magnificence 
of their particular church, the number of these being conse¬ 
quently out of all proportion to the total population. Before 
the Revolution the importance and the number of inhabitants 
had dwindled with the decline in the fur and gold trades; a 
synagogue sprang up, and gaps appeared in die church walls. 
In 1913 Nansen said that the town had twelve thousand inhabi¬ 
tants; now it has six thousand. From far off, dim through the 
haze, the ‘onions’ and towers of the churches looked like a 
fretwork outline cut on the horizon; nearer, out not yet clear, 
it had a look of Constantinople from the Bosphorus, since some 
of the domes still retained their gay gilding and the crosses still 
shone in the sunlight. From clos<- to, one could sec that the 
crosses were sadly lop-sided. 

A beautiful fair girl about twelve years old came down to 
the quay to greet her sailor brother. He accepted her frantic 
attentions with the embarrassment one might have expected 
as the reaction of a member of a more Western race to such 
a display of emott n. Her long flaxen hair fell t > her shoulders, 
framing the length of he: dark sunburnt face; her eager alert 
eyes darted from sailor to sailor, as they laughed and joked 
v.ith ier brother. 

T he town itself was dirty, decaying, and irritating. It is 
disappointing when attractive buildings are not kept in repair, 
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here deliberate or careless vandalism had helped the 
natural process of disruption. Bells had been torn from their 
towers and forced out through the narrow windows, breaking 
passages in the brickwork, and in turn crashing, broken, to the 
ground Earth-closets had been placed over tombs, and monu ¬ 
ments torn from their places in the graveyards. It was indeed 
as though a hurricane had lately uprooted this part of the town 
and by chance deposited lavatories on the rents it had made. 
The scene scarcely gave the impression of a fifteen-year-old 
surge of liberty. 

Both the east and west ends of the churches have towers; 
the eastern is low and rounded, surmounted by a long straight 
spike; the western, higher, built up like an elaborate wedding- 
cake, with many small windows through which sky and light 
might be seen, giving the whole a pleasing daintiness. The 
western ‘wedding-cake’ was surrounded by little flat domes, 
like a water-lily by its leaves, green and faded against the 
gaudy gilt of the spikes which shot up from every conceivable 
root. 

The streets were wide avenues, lined by wha: had once been 
the fine houses of rich merchants; now they were bauble-filled 
ruins, where cheap finery or fly-covered food was sold. Most 
houses and all churches were covered in peeling whitewash, 
which added to the general air of dilapidation. In the middle 
of a spacious square, overlooked by two churches, were rows 
of newly-constructed wooden stalls, crude and ugly. Yencseisk 
appeared desolate and dying, strange beneath ihe sun, which 
made it pleasant to walk in the shade of the trees, to glance 
down the short streets into the plenty of the plain. At some 
distance outside the town stood the sawmills, draining still 
further the life of the town. Their distance fr in he town 
and the plentiful supply of wood alone saved ihe churches 
from final destruction to provide material for new v orkers* 
barracks. 

On the opposite bank, not far from the town, crowds of 
children ran down on to the rafts as we approached to wave 
to us; several thousands of them, glowing with the health of 
river, wood, and sun, surged around us is vve landed. They 
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e from the factories of the Urals and Kusnetz for two 
months’ holiday in the warm, rich forests. ‘This is the work 
of the people,’ said one of the ship’s officers to me, ‘this is real 
democracy, and something for you to admire.’ 

Attention was diverted from us to a barge going downstream 
under the escoit of a powerful tug, bought from Germany in 
1931. The barge was crowded with men and women for whom 
there had been no places on the rafts or river-steamers. All 
shipping in either direction was crammed, though there are 
estimated to be at most forty thousand inhabitants along the 
river-banks. Many of the older peasants on board had no idea 
where they wanted to go, nor any idea of what they were to 
work at when they did reach a town. These people have been 
tempted by the tales of high wages in the towns, and have 
deserted their lands or their fishing in the North. The more 
intelligent of the workers arc lured to Igarka for the same 
reason, and many are eager to endure the bad climate for 
the excitements the promise of high wages conjures up. The 
peasants who flocked to the big towns immediately after the 
Revolution and at the beginning of the intensive industrializa¬ 
tion are finding less pleasures and comforts than they expected; 
therefore they art now ready to leave what they had intrigued 
to gain, for the inducement of better food and higher wages 
in ihe country and smaller villages. This indicates how 
little is done in the towns to cater for the entertainment of the 
town-dwellers, except to invite them to assist propaganda-work 
which the majority do not understand. The inaccuracy of the 
information supplied in the r wspapers about the conditions 
in other areas is also in a measure responsible for the continual 
state of movement of so large a proportion of the population. 
Now widespread unemployment has •'csultcd, and forced the 
introduction of edicts designed to check this migration. 

We were now passing through one of the great timber regions; 
every mile or so there were dwellings and cultivation in open 
clearings produced by the lumbering. The bigger camps 
contain one to two hundred men, living in a variety of houses 
at the river’s edge; some w r ere newly built plank dwellings with 
doubly thick walls; others were of the f id log-cabin type; a ]Y w 
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re merely deep holes in the ground roofed in with planks 
and earth, with three or four inches of wall to provide light and 
ventilation. The interiors were crowded with the influx of 
workers consequent upon the development of Igarka, but thev 
were clean, and the children and women were healthy and 
brown from the sun. The men worked twelve-hour shifts, as 
at Igarka, during this season, and women and boys sometimes 
helped with the lighter work. The men were cutting gigantic 
trees with saws and axes at distances up to a mile from the 
river; small trees were left standing, and the undergrowth 
cleared to a limited extent, to assist the young trees. Othe^ 
were engaged in arranging the cut logs into small loose rafts, 
ready to be taken to a point farther down the river, where the 
big rafts were made up for the long journey to Igarka. Wages 
and food are good, and consequently work in these camps much 
sought after. The entire population are free and arc a self- 
governing community; they are paid as a whole for the amount 
of timber they produce at the collecting-station farther to the 
north. The people of these camps were generally the most 
contented and prosperou I saw during my entire journey in 
the Soviet Union. 

Beer from Yeneseisk loosened up the life on board, inspiring 
a fiddle at one end of the ship and an accordion at the otla r. 
We talked about the supremacy of the U.S.S.R., and how soon 
others are to follow in her clearly marked footsteps. M; ny 
people had been in Siberia for twenty years or more, and 
believed firmly in its future. This belief is to many a kind of 
guiding star and thus the hardships of life in Siberia Us- 
appear under the strength of their enthusiasm; Siberia - v ns 
to them a vast storehouse of wealth owned by th r *m, the 
resources of which are as yet scarcely touched. The life of 
the exiles has created a harder strain in the^e Russians, and the 
great distances have produced a power of decision not found 
elsewhere. Rasputin said to the Czarevitch that when lie (the 
Czarevitch) had recovered from his illnesses he would tak< fim 
to Siberia, where the distance mad( men f v \ They .ire, a 
whole, a race of greater determination and purpose ihnn their 
brothers in R isria proper. Before the Revolution c< operation 
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arming the village land already existed; thus the younger 
generation have grown up in a far more socialistic atmosphere 
than in European Russia. Many of the immigrants were from 
Ae best classes among the peasants and intellectuals, while 
others were those who were outside the fold of the Orthodox 
Church; it is a common mistake to imagine Siberia to have been 
entirely a colony for all the worst criminal elements. 

In Yeneseisk the lady in my cabin had brought spring onions 
and carrots; the latter she ate raw, saying that ‘in this way we 
shall get the vitamins which used to be lost in the old days by 
cooking them’. The onions she put upon the table, which she 
used as a step from which to ascend to her bunk. The 
black bread made every ore as flatulent as express railway- 

engines, so the atmosphere in the cabin can be left to the 
imagination. 

Night fell and a haze-wrapped full moon sparkled across the 
water from the intense dark of the sharp spikes which topped 
he bank. But the night was restless enough for me, under 
the continual assault of the bugs. The General was walking 
about during one of my periodic upheavals and began our 
conversation by saying, ‘vous n’oublierez pas la Russie ’ Then 
he went on to h» usual complaints about the petty irritations 
to which he was subjected. Actually he was, from die point of 
view of the majority, extremely fortunate to be allowed such 
an easy method of earning his living, and it seemed unreasonable 
to complain of the lack of respect with which he was treated 
It was, however, unnecessary cruelty not to allow him to 
purchase goods at a co-operative store. He and his sixty-five- 
year-old .wife had not ta.Led sugar in their tea for twp years 
so now he had bought as much as he dared in the villages 
on the river, i; the hopes of smuggling it to his wife in 
Krasnoyarsk. 

Just after dark we stopped at a small village for wood and 
lay alongside an empty barge. Would-be passengers tried to 
storm the ship over the narrow gang-planks, and fought to 
ciui.'b up the paddle-boxes. Our captain maintained that many 
ot diem were drunk: one big man was naked to the waist for 
* -■ ’ - on, and others in the same state of undress joined 
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intervals during the discussion; then they started to sing 
in hoarse rough voices songs of the Revolut ion strangely mixed 
with cradle-lullabies. They stoutly argued that they were sober, 
but the captain replied that the ship was already dangerously 
overcrowded. A furious row developed, and each side threat¬ 
ened to report the other to the Ogpu. The crew stood im¬ 
passively at the gang-planks, refusing to allow any one to 
board or leave the ship except at the captain’s direct order; 
he had his men under excellent control. The captain had the 
best of the argument as he had a megaphone; when the villagers 
became more threatening he left the barge’s side and lay off. 
It was a savage sight, the naked men and the remainder of the 
crowd gesticulating and cursing on the barge in the sharp glare 
and deep shadow of electric lights supplemented by resin 
torches which some of the men were waving. Moved by the 
turmoil, the ship’s soviet was convened, and after half an hour’s 
speech-making it was agreed that the captain had acted rightly, 
and that we were to proceed. The crowd howled madly after 
us into the night. 

Meanwhile my friend the camera-man produced a few of his 
second-class mates into the forward saloon and stated a con¬ 
cert. A poor fiddle-player strummed out of tune, and a man 
played a balalaika with extraordinary skill, making Ids instru¬ 
ment hum and sing like an entire orchestra though it had only 
three strings. The thumb is much used in the fingering of 
the strings, which tends to cramp the number of positions of 
the fingers themselves, and so produces rather monotonous 
chords. The end of the concert was provided by my singer 
enemy, who shouted unaccompanied through a fev popular 
folk-songs, and then tried Grand Opera. Finally, some of the 
passengers complained of his bawling and we dispersed to bed. 
My time had been equally divided watching the dispute 
outside and listening to the music within; no one el 
any notice of the row on the shore, least of all the Ogpu mar 
on board. 

At noon on the day we were due to arrive at Krasnoyarsk 
wo came to the first natural dilficulty ir he navigation of the 
rivu. It had been much talked of, feared and described; ii> 
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Second Out-of-Work to First: ‘Let us go to a communist 
meeting, and hear what they have to say.’ 

First Out-of-Work to Second: ‘Yes, let us; I am sure that 
would be best.’ 

At a village some thirty miles from Krasnoyarsk I tried, with 
the assistance of the small blue-eyed Ogpu man, to buy half a 
litre of milk. It was difficult to find, and cost me two roubles. 
At Yeneseisk the same amount cost half a rouble. So it was 
with everything; the nearer to the railway in Siberia the more 
expensive was food in the open market. The prices also varied 
between the towns and the villages; in the former prices were 
often nearly tv> ice as much as in the latter. The desire of the 
peasants to live in towns was such that no sooner had they 
arrived in a town or village than they wished to move to a 
bigger one; consequently the prices in the towns went up. The 
economist deplored the fact that a law so out-of-date as that 
of supply and demand should still continue to operate. 

We stopped to take in wood for the last time from a newly 
planted forest of thin, straight pines, stretching away from the 
bank into a mist of regular sparse red limbs in even rows. 
Millions of spiders hung between the branches; shining white 
webs pulled at us and impeded our search for berries. Under¬ 
growth there was none, in strange contrast to the natural jungle 
not far to the north. Behind us across the grey river lay the 
shrivelled, dry hills; before us the interminable regularity of the 
pines, reminiscent of a nursing-home wallpaper. The spiders, 
or some other beasts, had here gobbled up all the crickets 
which had made our previous stopping-places throb like saw- 
mills. During the entire trip there had been very little wild 
life, other than birds, close to the river. A hunter told me that 
wolves and bears lived far from the water daring the summer, 
when food could ea ily he had anywhere; the human population 
is rarely more than a mile from the river’s edge. 

Companions in the ship warred me constantly about the 
pier pocket: and roughs who were said to infest Krasnoyarsk 
and Novo-sibirsk. Meanwhile my advisers helped themselves 
to tht few Virginian cigarettes which I had hoped to keep for 
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use as mild bribes. No one would have taken a cigarette in 
my absence, but my presence in the cabin implied permission 
for those who wished to smoke them. If the box was shut 
away they asked calmly for a cigarette with an assurance which 
brooked no refusal without appearing ‘uncomradelyk 

An argument as to whether I was to pay for my ticket, which 
had been going on since Yeneseisk, came to a head on the last 
day. At last I compromised by paying sixty per cent. Both 
the captain and the clerk had decided that I was to pay full 
fare, but the ship’s soviet gave a verdict for the sixty per cent. 
My cabin-mates advised that in any moment of difficulty it 
would be the best policy to apply direct to the secretary 7 of the 
soviet or committee concerned. Only the soviet possessed the 
authority, or at least the decision necessary to exert such 
authority as they were supposed to have. 

The ship stopped once more, hailed by a broken bugle-call 
and the uneven rattle of a kettle-drum. An embroidered velvet 


banner led thirty or forty sun-kissed children swarming on to 
the ship. A Young Communist teacher tried vainly to preserve 
order amongst the holiday-makers, who were soon climbing 
curiously over the huddled passengers, their dirty luggage, 
weeping babies, and mountainous loaves of black bread. 

Each corner promised the sight ot Krasnoyarsk, but there 
was always farther to go; we passed many villages, solidly built 
of stone and logs, the grand yellow of the new buildings 
impressing the inhabitants with the present-day contempt for 
anything of the last century. As wt progressed the hour of 
rrival receded from three till seven. Punctually at that time 
we had to give way to some barges sweeping down the river 
in a very narrow part ol the channel. By an incredible piece ot 
inconi potency we went hard and fast on the mud. luipotentiy 
the captain stood at the telegraph, wagging it backwards 
and forwards like the pendulum of a grand lather clock. I he 
fo’c’sle head rang with mingled orders and advice from Anyone 
in the vicinity; passengers were ordered feverishly from side 
to side, and pandemonium reigned supreme. I he children 
enjoyed the adventure, while the older peasants moved stolidly 
in obedience to the screaming officers. 1 he captain shouted 
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it was nothing but a dashing narrows, with a few inde¬ 
pendent black rocks to threaten frail timbers. The walls of the 
gorge were net high, but they were close enough to one another 
to make the river run too rapidly for our engines. Trees 
with silver bark were frequent neighbours of the black and red 
trunks of the pines. The leaves of these trees were lighter than 
the pine-needles, and here and there heavy clusters of yellow 
flowers hung under their boughs. A crazy, one-sided paddle- 
tug lowered itself down the river to us on a wire tied to the 
bank farther up; we waited stationary in the strength of the 
stream, with the engines going all but full speed. She swayed 
from side to side on her wire, and it was only after much 
shouting that the two boats were tied together for the slow 
climb up the unsteady wire. From amongst the turmoil of the 
foam-flecked torrent the rocks looked more impressive and 
dangerous, with the water clashing and plucking at them. Some 
mo hours of fighting brought us clear of the narrows, but the 
banks remained steep and close, the river being only a third of 
a mile wide. 


In a fold in the hills there would appear an old village, 
presided over by a church which still looked white and unspoiled 
from a distance off; in another would be a new Komservputch 
sawmill; and once half a mile of the bank was built up with 
long barge in ever}’ stage of construction, from early youth to 
virtual completion. The lumbering in this valley was more 
desultory than in the flatter country to the north. Even small 
open space was cultivated, mostly with potatoes, but also with 
corn. When we stopped I rushed oft* up the hill, wishing to 
sec over the crest into a further valley, but half-way ;o the 
summit I was recalled by the imperious whistle of the steamer. 
The tiny whirlpools on the smooth surface of the water looked 
like angry sores where treacherous rocks lurked unseen. The 
suu was hotter than ever, beating down from a hazy blue 
sky. 

In the afternoon our way through the valley suddenly ended; 
the river became shallow and wide, dissipating itself among 
numerous low overgrown islands. We were in a saucer, com¬ 
paratively open for the first time since the tundra, fifteen 
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drcd miles to the north. The rim of the saucer was marked 
by arid brown hills; up to them ran great yellow fields of corn. 
The villages were bigger, and their inhabitants were engaged 
exclusively in agriculture. As a rule the villages stretched along 
the bank, one house deep; land was plentiful, and it was con¬ 
venient to be near the water-supply. Some of the houses were 
picked out with bright-coloured window-frames, and one village 
was dominated by a dusty yellow church with green-paints d 
turrets, like the CMteau de Chillon — an unusual variant of the 
usual type of church architecture. At the edges of the villages 
were bright new plank mansions and thatched stone hurs, 
visible signs of the changing life of the countryside. The word 
by which such villages and country were described has been 
practically abandoned in favour of new composite words 
meaning ‘collective agriculture’ and ‘State agriculture’. Often 
the skeleton of a grain elevator reared itself beside the water to 
replace the crude shutes at present used to fill the barges with 
corn. Numbers of sacks standing by these lading-places s s .owed 
how inadequate were the arrangements for transport up the 
river, and that the Trans-Siberian Railway was not up to (be 
demands made upon it as the main route by which 1 ia 
proper was to be fed from Siberia. ‘In the next plans, said 
one of the economists, ‘grain as v ell as timber will be exported 
by the Kara Sea; then we can afford to buy through the Black 
Sea ports to supply our own loeeds. That is more economical 
than carrying the grain for so gmat a d- lance b\ rail.’ 

During the journey I had been lent various English boo 
from which no fewer than eight persons were learning English; 
most of diem had abandoned the task as too difficult, hr n\ 
advent had encouraged them to continue their studies. 1 he 
bulk of the matter was redolent w ith sloppy internationalism, 
without any of that robustness which Englishmen expect of 
their language, and which bolsters up the self-respect on which 
an Englishman thrives. \ good example, chosci at random 
from a lexicon, is the following: 


First Out-<J-Work to Second: ‘What shall we do now die 
boss has put us out of work?’ 
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prised the remainder of the furniture. The walls were a 
dim grey-green wash; a cold radiator and its stretching pipes 
had left damp dribbles on the dirty walls. 

Beneath, in what had been the cafe part of the hotel we 
bought bottles of beer from lackadaisical women in stained 
white aprons. A few glaring lights illuminated a floor of 
broken tiles, with here and there a potted palrn, its leaves dry 
and brown from neglect. A blind man determinedly drank a 
last glass of beer, despite his boy guide's attempts to puli him 
away. The man squeezed the boy's hand till his wizened face 
wrinkled and screwed with pain, so they settled down again, 
the boy yawning with exhaustion and terror. The man's face 
was like a Victorian cartoon of the evil effects of drink — brutal 
and violent. The quick raw spirit which they tip into the beer 
only produces an insatiable desire for more. Drinking in 
moderation is not understood by the peasant; he would con 
sider such tippling a waste of time, money, and liquor. This 
scene brought home the squalor of the place. It is easy to 
understand the attraction of towns to country folk, but once 
in a town of this sort, it is easier still to understand the desire 
to leave it. 

Back in our room, two o'clock struck, but the corridor still 
echoed with unhushed voices, and an occasional rattling Ford 


joined the desultory stream of vehicles in the str et beneath. 
Sirens and hooters were blowing down on the riv r, where the 
great activity of transhipment from river to rail went on m rht 
and day. An engine-whistle reminded me of the world of die 
railway I had forgotten for two months. Bluebottles took utl 
and roared round our single electric lamp like aeroplanes at tne 
Hendon Air Pageant; the telephone rang just outside tl door, 
and the hotel porteress cursed at the exchange as in :n\ Western 
city. Here indeed was civilization. 

Boris had left me to arrange the room while he went off for 
a drink with some friends next door. As I was going to sleep 
he returned with two militiamen, one of whom was a com¬ 


mandant; they had nowhere to sleep. Soldier-like, thev spread 
their coats on the floor, and loosened theii belts before k ing 
down. At this moment I was bitten by a bug from the set of 
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^d&fough his megaphone, which he pointed to the sky like a 
trumpeter about to sound a triumphal fanfare. The lights of 
the town grew and twinkled through the darkness, and at last 
we heaved ourselves off with a happy mixture of curses and 
cheers. 

When we reached the quay one narrow gangway was put 
on board, over which a sharp running fight was maintained in 
order to get off the ship. Police swayed and struggled, holding 
off the main mass of those who had waited six hours to meet 
the ship; but the police reckoned without the determination of 
the mothers of the children we hau taken on during the day. 
These women treated the police as though each of them had 
personally planned to put a child in a soup-pot; they screamed 
their offspring’s names, and heaped abuse on the heads of the 
crew who refused to allow the women to add to the already 
terrific confusion on board. The lock of our cabin-door 
jammed hopelessly; by great good fortune I had removed my 
luggage before our arrival; so I said good-bye to my fellow- 
travellers, leaving them vainly seeking authority to break in 
the door. 

A companion—whom I will call Boris— and I struggled and 
sweated our way off the boat. He had the greater part of his 
furniture strapped to his back, but at once managed to find 
the one free cab among the crowd, and ordered rooms in the 
hotel by telephone. No one who has not been in the Soviet 
Union will understand the difficulty of getting any accommo¬ 
dation in a town, even on a recognized State errand. Boris had 
attached himself to me, as he knew that a foreigner was sup¬ 
posed to receive a room in preference even to a commissar. 
W e groped our way through the town’s uneven streets; in the 
darkness, with only the stars to see by, we had many narrow 
escapes with cabs going in the opposite direction to our own 
High houses, with enormous rooms glowing emptily with bright 
electric light, stood menacingly over our progress. At length, 
just after midnight, Boris pushed open a dark door and we 
were shown into a dirty room. The best piece of furniture was 
a heavy writing-desk, better suited for a Cabinet Minister’s 
study; a bulky, gaping wardrobe and one bed without a mattress 
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had been given. Generously I gave the mattress 
and blanket to the soldiers, and retired into my flea-bag. 
‘What a relief/ said Boris, ‘there were no bugs either in the 
boat or here.’ I suggested that perhaps the brand I suffered 
from preferred Englishmen. Boris laughed, and said that many 
Russians did too. 
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Chapter IX 

KRASNOYARSK AND THE TRANS-SIBERIAN 
RAILWAY 

A T dawn the two soldiers who had shared our room 
quietly left us; they took with them my last two boxes 
k of English cigarettes, which seemed a poor returr for 
our hospitality. Boris was still asleep, perhaps a little drunk 
after the evening before; I stirred him out when two of his 
friends called, and we all went down to the restaurant. A con¬ 
siderable company of beer-drinkers was already gathered there; 
after we had partaken of a few bottles some leathery meat was 
produced for us all in honour of my widely announced nation¬ 
ality. We ate some slices of tomato and cucumber with it, and 
a lump of dry r black bread; the whole meal, without the ^cer, 
cost three roubles, or about eight shillings at the official rate 
of exchange. Both meal and beer were interminable, although 
discussion was confined to the plans for the day. 

The main street was wide and cobbled; in the middle and 
at each side rose strong brown trunks, supporting a dense 
network of telegraph wires which dissipated itself away mm 
the dilapidated grey houses that lined the street. 1 he rough 
pavements were crowded with sauntering people, and a few 
hurrying officials clasping their bulging blade portfoliv>s. W ith 
the exception of the men and women returning from manual 
work, clothes were clean but of poor quality; often coat and 
trousers were of different material. The majority of the towns¬ 
people were in contrast to the peasants I had seen so much of 
on the Yenesei’s banks; the men wore high-collared black or 
white blouses of cotton worn outside the trousers, and dunvn 
in round the waist by a thin ornamental be a ; some ol he 
Mouses were decorated with different-coloured stitching. I he 
women wore cotton dresses, clean but old, and no stockings. 
The whole effect was one of untidiness and inadequacy, and 
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town seemed squalid and uncared-for beneath the warmth 
of the sun and the light pale blue of the sky. The feet of both 
men and women w ere encased in old bulging shoes, often held 
together only by gleaming goloshes; poorer people often had 
nothing but goloshes or worn-out sandals. Over top-boots, 
too, goloshes are often worn, since it is much cheaper and 
easwr to buy them than to replace the leather sole of a boot. 
The goloshes were of poor quality, and a man told me that he 
had to buy a new pair each month, if he could get them. 

Signs of co-operative and commercial shops, offices, and 
committees covered the houses; each one seemed to contain a 
body of bureaucrats, or to serve some similar public need. In 
between these government-controlled organizations were booths 
of cobblers, watchmakers, and barbers. These three formed 
the total of private trade, and it was only the barbers who 
appeared to be doing business. They were formed into an 
artel which swallowed most of the profits, and in addition a 
considerable tax had to be paid from the earnings of such 
an organization. The man who attended to me complained 
bitterly that his successful shop had to support the less enter- 
prising members of his artel . 


One of the chief attractions to the walkers on the pavement 
was the window of the Torgsin shop, which sells only for 
foreign money or gold. It contains food products which are 
normally exported, and a certain amount of imported cloth 
knives, tools, and sweets, as well as some of the light manu¬ 
factured goods of So\ let production, such as bottles of scent 
and patent medicines of the type which are exported to Persia 
and Kurdistan, where other European nations scarcely pene¬ 
trate commercially. The standard of goods and foodstuffs in 
these shops is higher than that obtainable in the best of the 


co-operatives, and is therefore drawing quantities of old jewel¬ 
lery or pictures from those who still possess such things. The 
Torgsin organization was started some years ago in the attempt 
to raise foreign money, both from foreign expert- within the 
country paid in their own currency, and from the flood of 
touri&;s who were beginnin.; to invade the Soviet Union. Now 
Russian citizens are also allowed to purchase from the stores, 
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l is partly a recognition of the considerable trade in foreign 
currency which goes on outside the State Bank, and partly in 
order to extract from the peasantry the old coinage many of 
them had buried and others have sent them by relatives abroad. 

Each body of workers has its own co-operative shop or 
booths, where the amount of the rations allowed to each worker 
may be drawn; sometimes a limited amount of clothing also. 
Around such a counter in the main street of Krasnoyarsk was 
gathered a crowd of bad-tempered workers waiting to be 
served and squabbling over their positions in the loosely-formed 
queue. The shop was well stocked with goods, but the number 
of servers was insufficient; also the elaborate method in use to 
prevent any one drawing double rations slowed the process 
considerably. One young woman went angrily away saying 
that she had been there two hours, which was enough to kill 
her in a pregnant condition. ‘My husband will come/ she 
threatened. 

Another type of shop has recently been developed to raise 
money for the continuation of the industrial advance. W hen 
the full figures of the Plan were not reached the revenue fri m 
State enterprises did not show the expected profit. Consc 
quently it was decided to launch an undertaking where it w’ aid 
be possible to buy articles in excess of the quantity allowed on 
the ration caid, or those which did not figure on the card at 
all. The prices in these shops varied between one hundred 
and fifteen hundred per cent more than those in the co-opera 
tives. In part, too, the revenue from ahe new f ‘commercial 
shops has replaced the heavy taxes on private traders during 
the era of the NEP. 

The goods in all the shops made a shoddy display of ordinary 
articles of everyday use; serviceable perhaps, but unprepos¬ 
sessing. Food occupied the most space, and v as chiefly tinned, 
with the exception of sugar and tea. On the other side of the 
stores general goods were for sale: coats, coloured combs, safety 
razors, cotton stockings, toothbrushes. Luxuries w'ere repre¬ 
sented by heavily pitted cakes of soap and bottles of scent 
already open so that a customer could sample the wares he 
might intend to buv Sometimes a hand-painted lamp-shade 
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be^nng a revolutionary scene lay invitingly among a pile of 
bent candles. 

Off the main streets the wooden houses had a meaner 
appearance. One or two of the more elabon te wood buildings 
were in the style now referred to as ‘Czar Nicholas’, having 
fanciful balconies in carved curves, the walls decorated with 
intricate designs in lattice-work. The dust in the side streets 
raised by each light puff of wind was penetrating and heavy; 
the unevenness of the street which we had noticed the previous 
night accentuated the patches from which the soft dust had 
been whirled away. Down by the river’s edge the wooden huts 
were of two stories, with one buried almost underground. The 
windows were patched with old pieces of cardboard and plank. 
In this quarter none of the houses opened on to the street; 
instead, a courtyard at the side contained the entrance to the 
house and such paraphernalia of daily life as could find no 
pla:e within: beds, broken chairs, firewood, and chickens; 
perhaps a cow and a cart. The interiors were similar to those 
down the river but much more crowded, each holding three 
or four times as many as would be consistent with hygiene. In 
one house I was told that a committee visited all the houses 
in the town once a month to see if it could find room for yet 
one more inhabitant, A man and wife with two children had 
undivided possession of a small room and a share in the kitchen; 
the woman described this proudly as ‘my flat’. 

Many of the bigger houses had been turned into communal 
dwellings; through the windows I saw long rows of board beds, 
each piled high with all the possessions of its temporary 
occu ier Nobody took any interest in the cleanliness of such 
houses; as in the old huts, water had to be fetched from a pump 
or stream at some distance. Slops were emptied into the yard 
or street. The general attitude was: ‘These quarters are only 
for the moment; what would be the use of doing anything to 
tii m?’ The sa ne lack of pride was displayed in the restaurants, 
sir' e tiie staff received pay whether they were quick and clean 
or lazy and unkempt. 

In Krasnoyarsk there is a considerable number of communal 
dining-rooms where only those with tickets may obtain a meal; 
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was plentiful in these, though no bread was supplied 
Each diner brought a piece of bread from the quantity issued 
on a separate card. Permits for these cheap restaurants are 
difficult to obtain, unless the applicant is working in some 
definite manufactory with a kitchen specifically attached to it. 

There exists a considerable class who are not admitted to 
the cheap kitchens, and who cannot afford to buy meals in the 
‘commercial’ restaurants, which are run on the same lines as 
the ‘commercial’ shops, and with the same object. T.his class 
consists partly of unskilled peasants attracted to the towns by 
the tales of high wages and development, and partly ot workers 
from other towns lured from their w r ork-places by the desire to 
travel. In Siberia there are also those who immigrate from the 
other parts of the Union, thinking w T ork easier to find there 
than in their home towns, and whole families forced from their 
holdings by the collectivization drive in the Ukraine and North 
Caucasus. These people have the greatest difficulty in finding 
anywhere to live, since none of the town or housing committees 
will do anything on their behalf. Many of them Stand miserably 
about the streets, sometimes begging for a piece of bread outside 
a restaurant or asking the passers-by tor money. After a few 
days in the town they diift silently back to the country, cai tying 
tales which set the peasants against the rulers of the towns. 
No one takes much notice of them as they stand at the side of 
the pavement. ‘Anyway, it is their own fault; the .workers w r e 
want from the country we know how to find. It useless to 
come to town without knowledge. The papers cdl them so, 
explained a friend from the boat whom I met in the street. 
At the end of 1932 legislation w'as promulgated forbidding the 
movement of persons without passports, so great had this 
problem become. In fact, various ot the officia: newspapers 
said that unemployment was becoming a serious dai ^ei in 
many cities. The peasants and workers are now the?1 fore under 
an even more rigorous system of control than after the i 9°5 
revolt. 

The men widi whom I had eaten breakfast were shocked 
that 1 had been into an underground drinking-booth with a 
young Red Army recruit. tr i hat is where unruly dements go, 
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— ometimcs thie es,’ they told me. I drank pure beer while 
the others ‘laced"’ theirs with liberal quantities of vodka, which 
they drank surreptitiously from cups. When the mixture had 
been made they held their noses in order to get the full effect 
of the potent drink. One of the men at the table told me that 
many people came to Krasnoyarsk to spend a few days drinking. 
He himself had but lately come from the Ukraine, and he said 
that it was remarkable what a difference there was between that 
part and Krasnoyarsk; in the latter every one seemed to have 
plenty of money, drink could be bought freely, and there were 
girls with whom to go to the cinema. ‘In my old town there 
was no amusement at all.’ Even in the morning, from my 
window I had seen two men reeling out of the cellar in which 
we were sitting. We never ordered a bottle of beer each, but 
always two or three at a time; though weak, it took effect when 


drunk in such quantities. At one end of the dimly-lit, grimy 
cellai, was a dowdy billiard-table under the glare of electric 
lamps; a group eagerly watched an attendant mending the only 
cue. A drink-sodden man crept by the staring group and 
started playing his violin in a corner for the few kopeks or a 
drink with which any one might reward his efforts. Suddenly 
the thick, bull-necked manager shook his closely-shaven head 
and limped menacingly towards the man with the help of a 
dull metal crook. Angrily he seized the poor man’s fiddle and 
hustled him through the barrier. A few of the clients turned 
round to augh; the rest continued drinking determinedly, 
j vent into a church where tire paving was of beautiful metal 


tiles, elaborately decorated like those in the cathedral in Kiev. 
‘Not very practical for the Sibrrian winter,’ said the gloomy 
caretaker, who had once been a priest in the church, which was 
dark and empty as a vault, despite the sun shining outside. 
The all- were covered with paintings embossed in gold and 
siher; the great altar-screen was like a t urner sunset done in 
bright silks instead of paint, vivid pink and blue, in contrast 
to the heavy darkness of the sombre nave; for however high 
’he exterior of a Russian church, the interior is divided up as 
though it were a complicated rabbit-warren. Several of the 
icons had the silver torn off; otherwise the place was intact. 
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_only evidence of recent use were some faded flowers hanging 

loosely over a picture of a moody bearded Christ. The outside 
of the church had been red, and had now faded to a muddy 
pink after years of neglect; the roof was green and covered with 
an extravagant number of dull gilt pinnacles; the whole was 
supported by numerous flying buttresses. 

In a village a few miles outside the town I spoke to a group 
of peasants who were debating on the probable date of the 
harvest. They were talking of the prices which they might 
expect for their grain, and were congratulating one another on 
their position. ‘We should do well this year; next year I will 
sow more corn, since the price is so high,’ said one. 1 hey told 
me that only here and there in the district had any attempt 
been made to collectivize; an old man pointed to a strip, saying 
that it w r as his and had belonged to his father. 

During the late afternoon I climbed out on to the h !1 behind 
the town, passing a monastery which had been turned into an 
army barracks; the change seems suitable, for the army are the 
priesthood of the new religion, the Communist Party the 
fanatical devotees, and the Ogpu the bishops and higher clergy. 
From the summit the old and new 7 architecture coulu be seen 
side by side in greater detachment. The louse-ridden timber 
houses appeared preferable to the barren ill-kept rooms w hk.h 
I had seen, and the decaying plaster of the more recent facades. 
Beyond the tow*n lay the river, a w ide, silver band; at one side 
the arches of the Trans-Siberian bridge cast a red-brown 
reflection of itself across the water; on the other the cs on yellow 
plain through which we had zigzagged the day before stietched 
into the distance. On the far bank rose gentle green slopes, 
curving up into the hills, crowned with sparse gmv shrub:*. 

Without warning, a gust of wind from the w r esi broke into a 
squall, and in five minutes the view was obscured by icaring 
plumes of white dust, thick as a sea fog. Children t me n i- 
ning out of the wooden houses beneath, laughing and shouting 


as the wind rolled them 


cr an< 


[ over. The squall died as 
suddenly as it had begun, leaving the dust hanging ovei tiu‘ 
town like smoke from a forest fiio. As 1 was descending into 
the lingering dust a herd of cows two hundred strong sin amed 
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the hill behind me; no one attended them, yet they 
eparated of their own accord, each going into its own courtyard. 
One stood outside a closed gate and cried to be admitted; two 
others followed me pensively down a steep path, shaking their 
heads in uneasiness at their strange leader. 

An intrigue was necessary to procure tickets for Boris and 
myself; gradually more and more men were drawn into our 
ring, and beer was plentifully supplied in the restaurant. Boris 
pretended to be English, so that we might both profit from the 
ordinance which gives priority of place to a foreigner. So 
famous did we become that a chicken was killed in our honour 
before we left; all fell upon it with enthusiasm, and Boris and 

I paid thirty-five roubles—officially equal to five pounds_for 

it. Boris had once played an adventurous part in a Russian 
film, and an admirer had called him ‘the Russian Douglas’, 
meaning Douglas Fairbanks. During many of our public 
appearances he did his best to live up to his idea of how Douglas 
Fairbanks would behave in Russia in order to sustain his 
reputation as an Englishman. 

While we waited in the station this became embarrassing, 
and we received too much attention; at length an Ogpu official 
moved others away and mounted guard over us himself. We 
were joined by a friend, who also hoped to leave with us; he 
knew certain English words, which he repeated in a contin¬ 
uous stream: ‘how-do-you-do-very-strong-very-good-how-do- 

you . . He was a little drunk, and at last he fell asleep across 
the luggage, and a bottle of vodka leaked slowly from his pocket 
over it all. The crowd nosed up like hounds on a line, until 
the Ogpu official moved them on and woke up the culprit to 
make him wash. I walked out on to the platform, and the 
Manchurian express crept into the station. Labels were on 
it. ride: ‘Moscow—Vladivostok’; the passengers looked as 
dirty and worn as the train itself: Tt has a long way to go still, ’ 
said the drunk; so it had, either way. 

A ‘hard-class’ carriage is a high bos on wheels; its windows 
open in such a way that the tops entirely obscure the view 
unless you stand up. I remen be ed the last time I had been 
t one, with the double windows nailed up, and our breath 
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pen, and fresh 

warm air blew in from the darkness. Naked smelly feet, 
stockinged feet, goloshed feet, and booted feet poked out into 
the narrow gangway; they occupied the greater part of the 
available space. We had paid for a shelf each, but there were 
not enough to go round, so Boris bribed his way into the 
conductor’s cabin, leaving me at the mercy of twenty pairs of 
staring eyes. Two small boys headed the watchers; at last they 
tired of the monotonous sport, and climbed up into the roof 
among the high piles of baggage, where they settled down to 
amuse the company at large. One played the balalaika with 
quiet skill, and the other sang rousingly at the top of his voice 
—anything from folk-songs through the ‘Internationale’ away 
into ‘Carmen’. When they ceased, as they did intermittently 
throughout the journey, the four men in the division opposite 
me hummed dances in parts to amuse themselves. We all 
talked busily, discussing conditions in England and in Siberia, 
and comparing life and food prices in various cities in the 
Union. Boris had some difficulty in sustaining his character 
against the volley of questions; so he improved and invented 
from what he knew of English and American life as a result o\ 
seeing a few films of those countries: ‘London i city of banks, 
each the size of the Kremlin; the King lives in a bank which 
is the biggest of them all, and needs an army to guard it from 
the unemployed.’ 

Lord Passfield and Mrs. Sidney Webb were being wichly 
quoted in the Soviet Press at that time: ‘Why did i sembe 1 s ot the 
English working-class become peers?’ Many thought that the 
enthusiasm for the factories in Kharkov and Rosto\ attiibuted 
10 such English political leaders would precipitate a j evolu¬ 
tion in England; cr that they would be bribed by the capitalists 
to lie about the Union and so bring about an immediate war. 
Lord Passfield had evidently travelled in the same way as : 
many others, seeing one factory after another through toe eye $ 

• of an interpreter—places where enthusiasm \\as artificially 
stimulated bv the passion lo: machinery. Such observers never 
sec tli? peasants, for they believe that they are only allowed 
to inspect certain things. The explanation is that most observers 
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reasoned view of the Soviet experiment. Competent and deter¬ 


mined foreign observers may do largely as they please within 


the Union, often helped by officials to a greater extent than is 
a Russian traveller himself even on Government business. 

The workers in the big towns are the barometer of public 
opinion, in so far as opinion exists; without their support or 
toleration the regime would collapse, so notice must be taken 
of their views. The ultimate success of the many schemes 
proposed and in hand cannot, however, be achieved in the face 
of the opposition of the peasants who control the food-supplies. 
In Siberia the peasants have not been accustomed to silent 
despair, and so it is that at present a peasant there not only 
has an opinion, but is not afraid to make himself heard. Many 
of the figures in Moscow were frequently spoken of in a con¬ 
temptuous wa\ , even in public places such as dining-rooms and 
ailway-stations. Tn a country so diverse as Russia/ said a 
passenger, ‘it is not possible for industry to progress if agri¬ 
culture is at a standstill. What is this foolishness in the 
Ukraine? This year there will be a small harvest, and by next 
year none at all!’ 

Two men . ere complaining to one another of the monotony 
of their lives; the only excitements, they agreed, were their own 
births and deaths, their only interest their bellies. The failure 
or success of Five Year Plans had little effect on their private 
lives and scarcely appealed to their minds; younger men might 
have been interested in mechanical achievement, or have 
succumbed to the wave of enthusiasm with which such matters 
vvere treated. If the rulers could not maintain the pace to the 
satisfaction of these younger men, and so preserve the feeling 
of strife, then the experiment would fail before or soon after 
the start. The Government is nervous, since enthusiasm is an 
u istable force; the introduction of piecework showed that the 
majority of the workers were not satisfied merely with ‘being 
participators in great deeds’; but piecework was a big step 
l. k' d from the party programme The uneven develop¬ 
ment of the plan is pa ly at fault; workers in an electrical 
factor) which comp eted iis quota in two years would be 
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appointed to see their products lying idle because no power¬ 
houses were yet built to contain the machinery; some suggest 
that such a state of affairs is due to incompetent planning on 
the part of the Government. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway between Krasnoyarsk and 
Novo-sibirsk sways over a luxuriant rolling plain. Dense 
patches of bright green undergrowth and trees alternate with 
wide open spaces stretching to the horizon, yellow with newly- 
mown corn. Great grey elevators toss their heads into the sky; 
one is hardly lost behind a fold in the country before the next 
is reached. Old villages jostle new buildings: a contrast in 
light and shade. Some way from the line cultivation is less 
advanced, and machinery is older and less understood. The 
peasants were collecting their harvests and moving them in 
heavy carts towards the railway. Some complained that no 
thrashing-machine was to be had; another added that his village 
had been thrashing by hand for the last five years. 

The railway east of the Urals is double-track, and trains are 
frequent; their freight in general was wood, oil, coal, agricul¬ 
tural machinery, and occasional guns and army material. The 
track is bad, and a train going as fast as ours between Marinsk 
and Taiga swayed like a ship in a gale. The hustle seemed to 
no purpose, for at many stations the halt was of great length 
while some trivial alteration was made to the train; time was 
wasted partly due to the indolence and inexperience of some 
of the men, and partly because the sidings and points were not 
well enough arranged to cope with the volume of traffic. 
Though I have travelled many hundreds of milc > on Soviet 
railways I have never experienced a mechanical bieakdovn; 
the lateness and low average speed of the trains are due to the 
inefficiency oi the workers rather than to defect! e material. 

A railway engineer suggested that it would have been to greater 
purpose had the rails used in the Turk-Sib been employed to 
double the line wr oi the Urals. ‘The Turk-Sib is a ’rate ic 
railway,* explained a young communist seated beside him. 

The passenger trains were full of soldiers— c on their way to 
Manchuria*, they said laughingly. They were ill-mannered 
and overbearing to civilians, andrull d their way noisily through 
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patient peasants waiting around each station. Soldiers 
receive very little pay, but they are given such good clothing 
and food that many join the army in order to receive these 
benefits. Their patriotism is praised in many inflammatory 
posters, and they are subjected to thorough courses in propa¬ 
gating the spirit of class-war; thus they become excellent 
channels for the dissemination of propaganda. Recruitment is 
voluntary and the period of enrolment is two years. 
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NOVOSIBIRSK, THE CAPITAL OF WESTERN 
SIBERIA 



§L 


W E arrived too late in Novo-sibirsk for me to find an 
hotel, so Boris, who had remained with me, took me 
to his house. It was like a conservatory, crowded with 
palms in heavy pots, and had the same overheated atmosphere. 
Besides himself, his wife and child, the house contained his 
mother- and father-in-law, and a ‘pedagogue' with his wife. 
There were three bedrooms, and a kitchen open to all; the 
walls were thin and conversation penetrated clearly from room 
to room. Cooking was done over Primus stoves, since fuel was 
lacking for the big kitchen hearth. Water was fetched from the 
street, and sanitation was provided for by a ditch at the back 
of the garden. After our arrival we settled down to a meal at 
midnight of all the delicacies Boris had brought from Igarka, 
such as dried fish and tinned sturgeon, and my English tea. 
By half past two exhaustion and repletion overcame me, and 
I retired to my corner of the conservatory, under a window 
sealed up with putty despite the summer heat. 

In only a few of the Russian towns can definite sightseeing 
be undertaken; but in all the towns there is excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to study the life of the people. Boris slept late as it was 
his holiday, while his father-in-law and I discussed cabbages 
and planted tomatoes in the garden. At last Boris’s vfe s< ’rred 
herself and we ate breakfast. Afterwards we strode up a narrow 
plank sidewalk, vhich prevented the dust off the roads irom 
filling our shoes. Drain-pipes off the roofs jutted out over our 
heads; some were fitted with curious worked no/zles, in the 
shape of a dragon’s head. ‘That is to prevent the devil from 
stopping it up and .0 making the roof .oak,' o plained Boris. 
Cam lumbered by loaded with planks, bricks, and stones for 
the sprouting buildings. Occasional passing vehicles filled our 
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painful dust: a flour-laden lorry, a Ford with a lolling 
Red Army driver—a cigarette dangling from his lips; or a large 
car with an Ogpu official reclining in its depths or chatting to 
some girl who simpered with self-satisfaction at her position 
by his side. The horses were thinner than those farther east; 
dogs were numerous, and looked like a cross between English 
and Irish setters. 

The town was an example of unplanned development; ole 
wooden houses stood beside the hideous combinations of tl ^ 
bricklayer’s idea of modern art in 1924, with the fitted elabo* 1- 
tion of the ‘Czar Nikolas’ style. The new severe buildings 
were already dilapidated, since they were made of such bad 
material; they appeared to have borne the weather of thirty 
years instead of three. Shops and co-operatives were inter¬ 
spersed with kinos and committee-rooms. The whole town had 
an air of tremendous animation suddenly suspended; in reality 
construction was proceeding so laboriously that it never reached 
completion. 

In my search for an office which would issue me with a 
ration card and parses to a communal dining-room I went into 
a great club building. Inside I was told that the office I was 
looking for was no longer locates in that building, which had 
been turned into a hospital for wounded ‘from the Manchurian 
War’. My curiosity deeply aroused, I walked on into the 
building. Men were sitting about in a gloomy hall, many of 
them with some part of their bodies hidden in bondages; they 
ranged in nationality from Laplanders to pure Mongols. It 
seemed unreasonable that they could really have been brought 
back from Manchuria, between five and six days’ journey away, 
unless the struggle had grown enormously since 1 had last read 
a new,paper containing uncensored foreign information. I 
asked some of them where they had been, and they replied 
that they had been fighting in the southern Altai, in co-operation 
with some Chinese, against ‘anti-social elements’ disuniting 
die advance of the class-warfare banner into Sinkiang. ‘We 
dial 1 ’ nng great benefits to those primitive people; it is only 
fi&tural that they should desire to trade with us, for to us alone 
is access easy,’ : aid one. Another man told me that he had 
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over for the second year, and that in 1932 they had taken 
organizers familiar with the Mongolian languages to start 
communist ‘cells’ in villages they occupied. I regard this as 
valuable evidence in support of the stories circulating at the pre¬ 
sent time in England of the Russian penetration into the 
Sinkiang, a progress said to have originated in 1931 when the 
Chinese governor of the province hired Russian troops and 
aeroplanes to assist in the suppression of Tungan revolts. His 
own troops had either deserted him or had been withdrawn 
to take part in the civil wars then raging in the east. Later, 
other men with whom I spoke about this struggle often told 
me that they had never even heard of a hospital in Novo¬ 
sibirsk. On the other hand, an occupant of the one I visited 
told me that it was ‘the best of the three’. A man on a news¬ 
paper said that the troops had been paid for in. cotton and wool 
gathered as tribute by the Chinese governor. 

Stimulated by these tales, I tried to gather support for an 
excursion into the Altai; it was too late in the year, 1 was told. 
No one liked to commit himselt by helping me, and, besides, 
they said the permission of the military authorities would be 
necessary. Boris had met me again; he insisted on taking me to 
see a Douglas film’, and would not help me to find other possible 
supporters. We went into the cinema, accompanied by numbers 
of clerks—a striking example of the grow th oi the black-coat 
department. All the w r ay through Boris asked me a hat 
‘Douglas’ was saying, and when we came out began imitating 


<SL 


the words I had told him. 

The men of Boris’s house—with the exception of the | peda¬ 
gogue’—settled down to three bottles of vodka at five o clock, 
while the women looked on silently; by seven, when the w omen 
joined us at the table with the meal they had prepared, the 
original august air of the party had passed olf. and we had all 
become talkative. \odka has a strange powei of affecting one s 
limbs without upsetting one’s head. Boris left at nine o cloek 
to have more drinks w ith a Iriend, while I and the lather re¬ 
sumed our digging in the garden. He showed me every plant, 
including some tobacco of which he was particularly proud. 
Later he became depressed: ‘I built this house, and made this 
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>Mch of garden; but who knows how long we shall live here, 
or whether we shall eat the fruit of the garden?’ 

Eoris came back some time later and took me with him to 
have some beer in a near-by shop; ‘What does it matter if we are 
drunk,’ he asked. ‘We have the whole night to sleep it off, and 
the women will make everything right for us.’ The house 
seemed even hotter and more unhealthy. The child had not 
been out all day, and even the palm leaves seemed browner 
at the edges than the night before. 

Breakfast was supplemented by a tin of coffee I had brought 
with me from the Sarastune ; the old man and wife were like 
children with it, saving every morsel, hoping to be able to 
use the grounds again. In the street outside I made friends with 
the driver of one of a long string of carts, and drove with him 
to the edge of the town. The road was being repaired or con¬ 
structed by political prisoners organized in large gangs, but 
their listless labour made little headway. The men seemed 
much more depressed and miserable than those in Igarka, and 
often a guard stood over a group, a cigarette in his mouth and 
a rifle resting in the crook of his arm. The dust of the bricks 
our cart had contained jolted out to join the white dust of the 
road, shimmering in the hot still air. 

In the centre of the town good use had been made of colour 
to emphasize the straight simplicity of the outlines of the new 
buildings. From close to I saw that cleanliness and modern 
architecture did not go together; the doors were stained by many 
pushing dirty hands; some of the grey wash on the walls had 
run into a neighbouring black; the stairs were littered with 
cigarette ends and bits of paper enshrouded in dust. The 
offices themselves were crowded and untidy, divided by in¬ 
sufficiently thick walls which shook at every word, or gave as 
I leaned against them. Interest in the building had been lost 
after the completion of the exteriors. Rasping loud-speakers 
hurled forth continuous speeches into the corridors, and doors 
had shrunk away from their frames. The carpets end curtains 
which had been used at the ceremonial opening of the building 
uyo months before were already torn, and went unmended. 

The city ceased abruptly on the side away from the river; 
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^•'fields of corn were being encroached upon to continue the 
expansion. About two miles from the edge of the city was a 
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small village, where the men were engaged in bringing the grain 
to the thrashing-machine. An old man said: ‘We have no more 
land now than before the Revolution, but we manage as well 
as we did before. Over there’—waving his arm vaguely at the 
hot, yellow horizon—‘they make big plans; but they leave us 
alone.’ A young man came up, reproving the older, and ex¬ 
pressed the wish that they owned a tractor, so that they could 
make better use of their land. 

I had an appointment with the editor of the city’s biggest 
newspaper; the offices, which had only just been occupied, were 
only half-built; in order to get in I had to jump the wide trench 
which in due time was to contain a drain. The editor and his 
assistant had a room each, where they sat placidly, undisturbed 
by the hubbub of construction. There was none of the activity 
which experience in western Europe has made one associate 
with the production of a great newspaper; here no rivals 
threatened and no accountants checked the sales for the ad¬ 
vertisers. There is no competition for news, since the pro¬ 
gramme of the paper is thought out weeks ahead. The 
schedule of this plan is drawn up in surprising detail, with the 
main points of the leading articles stated, and minor puxagraphs 
only awai' ing the insertion of figures. 1 he official news agency 
can be relied upon to fill a certain space with suitable material, 
such as strikes in capitalist countries, and failures o( conferences; 
there are no murders, and scarcely anything which has not a 
di r ect bearing on the problem of the moment For instance, 
during the w r eeks in which I v as in Sibe ria the papers we* e 
full of the harvest ‘front’, almost to the exclusion ox the Anti- 
War Congress in Amsterdam. Hus seemed as well, with the 
wounded lying in the hospital half a mile away. One of the 
sub-editors told me that the text of many of the anti 
speeches to be made by the Soviet delegation had been com¬ 
municated to the papers some weeks before the delegates had 
left Russia. 

An organization known as the Opte, or th^ Association for 
Proletarian Tourism and Excursion , l as recently been given 
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derable support. Its work comprises the organization of 
olidays for individuals and groups of workeis who have ex¬ 
ceeded their quota, and the encouragement of internal travel¬ 
ling among the younger generation, who may thus be impressed 
with the possibilities of their country. The association also 
hopes to augment the income of the transport services, and so 
make available additional capital for the extension of railways 
and waterways. The organization has good facilities for obtain¬ 
ing tickets; its representative has the same power in demanding 
them from the transport authorities as an expert travelling on 
Government business. In time it hopes to provide hostels in 
most towns and beauty spots throughout the Union, but as 
yet this plan has scarcely matured, though the association can 
generally arrange accommodation of a sort in any town where it 
has an office or agent. Many make use of the facilities available 
to the association without being entitled to them; thus a man 
working in it will procure railway tickets and food passes for 
people who by no stretch of imagination could be called tourists. 

The Opte and the newspaper were both anxious to help me 
to the Altai, and a slight rivalry sprang up between them; but 
though much was promised, little came of their words. Only a 
small percentage of the natives could speak Russian, and though 
forty-five per cent of the district’s population had been subjects 
of imperial Russia, the nationalities had become so confused 
that not many of them could be expected to speak the language 
of the Altai. My helper on the newspaper had just returned 
from making a film called ‘Life in the Mountains’, and gave 
me this information at first hand. He said that nomadism was 
dying out, and the tribesmen were settling down enthusiasti¬ 
cally to collective farming; only thirty per cent of the tribes 
maintained their old .ay of life. The wealth of the people 
had bec-i their cattle and the proceeds ol hunting; now they 
were settling to agriculture in permanent huts in place of the 
yurts. 

The e: ample of similar tribes in Central Asia convinces me 
that the nomads would not enjoy such a metamorphosis. 
C; 'Unity was introduced into the Altai about sixty years 
ago by a far-seeing Government, who saw in this religion a 
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e barrier to the warlike tribes who flourished in tire 
uthern valleys; in addition, Christianity was a bulwark 
against the Chinese influence, at that time renewed in strength. 
The present regime has introduced communism with the 
intention of its spreading in the opposite direction—into the 
Sinkiang. They encourage minor rebellions against the Chinese 
governors, and then suppress them very leniently with their 
own troops at the expense of the Chinese. My friend explained 
that it was of paramount importance to the successful expansion 
of Soviet rule in the Sinkiang that the Chinese governors be 
made to ‘lose face’; then the authority of the Peasants’ Com¬ 
mittees springing up under the influen e of the propaganda 
t celIs , sent over with the soldiers would be felt. To the women 
direct appeals were addressed, promising them some degree 
of emancipation, as had already been given in Turkestan; ' is 
appeal had been a great help to the Government in subduing 
the Altai after the Revolution. Women had never been allowed 
into the houses of their fathers-in-law, nor had they been 
allowed to call their husbands by their first names. But my 
informant added that Russian secretaries to the a diage com¬ 
mittees were still necessary in 1932, as an alphabet had 
been so recently introduced that tew ' the indigenous 
inhabitants could maintain the necessary contact with the 
central authority. 

Feeling that Boris might well have had enough of me in ins 
crowded house, I arranged to share a room with a boat captain 
from the Yenesei and an electrician trom Ulala in the northern 
Altai. Both were certain that the near future would see a war 
between England and the United States; they had reached this 
opinion from articles read in the newspapers, which also 
announced this coming straggie as the moment in which world 
power would come to the Soviet. They considered, without 
taking into account differences of political views, that Mr 
Baldwin was the most ‘sympathetic’ of the 1 nghsh politicians, 
and that Mr. Churchill and ‘Jcc\ (the late Lord Brentford), 
whose death had been triumphantly announced in the Press, 
were the least pleasant. The captain was depressed by life in 
Novo-sibirsk, where he was on temporary duty; he complained 
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the lack of vodka. There seemed no explanation for its 
profusion in Krasnoyarsk, and the difficulty of obtaining it in 
Novo-sibirsk. The electrician suggested that more construction 
was being done in the latter town, therefore food and general 
living conditions were more expensive than in Krasnoyarsk. 

My friend from the newspaper accompanied me on an 
expedition to the cinema factor}-, where I was to see his film 
of the Altai. Despite its quarter of a million inhabitants, the 
town possessed only nine omnibuses. After a long wait we 
were taken to the front of the queue by a helpful policeman when 
we tcid him we were foreigners. We bounced over four miles 
of uneven cobbles set loosely in a dusty track, and then reached 
what had been the first cinema built in the town and was now 
the factory in which films were arranged. It was honeycombed 
with offices; searchlights glared uselessly from corners, and the 
staff sat smoking on the doorstep in the heat of the sun. The 
whole place came to a standstill while all examined my camera 
and asked me the questions I had come to expect about the 
crisis in the West and the lives of the unemployed on the inade¬ 
quate dole. My friend’s film was not ready, so I was shown 
another which I had to admire in return for their kindness. It 
consisted entirely of fake ‘shots’ interspersed with masses of 
figures and lettering at unreadable angles. It was designed to 
show the growth of industry under the Plan, but seemed more 
like a company report than a source either of entertainment or 
instruction. Its creator was intensely proud of it, saying: Tt 
has taken me six months to produce those seven hundred metres.’ 
I had hoped to get some more film for my camera, but after the 
picture was over they all rushed off to a meal, saying that the 
man who had the key of the film-store had an off-day, and that 
1 must return the following day. 

I walked back through an old wooden quarter; a few hundred 
yards to my right the shallow Obi gurgled and splashed over 
the red and grey stones exposed by the summer shrinkage of its 
v iters. Two great bridges leaned across it, one for the Trans- 
Siberian and the other for the line to Scmipalatinsk and Biskr. 
Hardly a tree broke the steady horror of this wooden suburb; 
the earth was dry and brown; a ramshackle eighteenth-century 
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timber church sprawled into the road; across the river the new 
Sib-Combinat factory’s smoke trailed up into the hot still blue 
of the sky. A man pointed across to it: ‘Three years ago nothing 
stood where you may now see activity which will provide 
thousands of peasants with the machinery of modern life.’ 

Suddenly 1 came to the brink of a narrow deep valley, which 
divided me from the growing blocks of the new town. The 
railway went over a bridge, and I attempted to walk beside it; 
a sentry with a gleaming bayonet weaved me back. The valley 
beneath looked like a chicken farm, with stray human beings 
coming out of the ‘coops’; by contrast, the big buildings on the 
far side gained in beauty. From here they seemed a worthy 
reward for the toiling workers below. A faded church dome 
was dwarfed by a great office; only three years ago the church, 
I was told, had been the highest building. 

The length of the walk made me late for an appointment in 
the newspaper office, where my friend told me Radek’s opinion 
of government by presidential decree in Germany. Tt may 
well precipitate our rise to power there.’ Then he spoke of the 
scandalous trial of the Rueggs in Shanghai, the Scotsboro’ 
freight car case in the United States, and the Ottawa agreements, 
which were looked upon as a direct blow of British Imperial 
policy aimed at the Soviet Union; these wore the subjects ior 
that day’s foreign-news page. 

On the pass of my friend we went to the best communal 
dining-room in the town, maintained specially for the highest 
class of intellectual worker, if he were directly connected with 
some form of Government activity. Good food was whisked 
to us by energetic waitresses, but a lew minutes later the 
placidity of the waiting crowd changed suddenly as a rumour 
went round that the day’s supply was nearly exhausted. It 
was considered that too many people were getting passes 
through friends. We received macaroni as a substitr te for the 
potatoes and rice which earlie: diners had had with their meat; 
it was a dirty grey colour, and seemed to contain a proportion 
of sand. Despite this, we had the best meal I had eaten since 
I had 1 * t London, so I ale too much and w.r, Gter sick 

The captain had bought a water-melon, which we ate with 
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Sated again, we went out into the street, where a grim 
Soviet hero was being commemorated by a long procession. 
Hundreds of cheering children and tribesmen in full national 
dress streamed past a raised platform, on which a number of 
officials were standing. As each group passed one of the 
dignitaries shouted a slogan at it: ‘Long live the Soviet Union!’ 
‘Hurrah!’ answered the group. ‘Forward to the com¬ 
pletion of the Five Year Plan!’ ‘Hurrah!’ from a hun¬ 
dred tired throats, already hoarse with shouting. Some 
of the platoons had their own bands; others had only a 
trumpet, blasting in time with the marching feet, or were 
hurried forward by the rattle of a kettle-drum. Meanwhile 
a smart band of the Ogpu Army, dressed in blue caps and long 
grey coats with red lapels, played steadily under the dais. The 
tribesmen were staring open-mouthed at the watching crowd; 
they understood little of what was being said, but undoubtedly 
enjoyed being part of the spectacle. Their heavy furs and dull 
cloaks contrasted with the red banners carried on long poles 
by their leaders. Sometimes a lorry roared past, manned by a 
cheering group of young enthusiasts. Somebody remarked that 
this use of transport appeared strange since the lorries were 
badly needed for building. 

In the cinema where we went later I made acquaintance with 
an attractive dark girl of very Mongolian appearance. The 
captain was delighted, and did his best to foster our friendship, 
suggesting that we should all go back to our room. I protested 
to him in a heavy aside that i: seemed rather inadequate for an 
entertainment. ‘That is nothing,’ he said, ‘We are accustomed 
to it.’ He drew a bottle of vodka from his pock< t; ‘You can 
buy it outside the town, and nobody minds if you bring it in 
quietly.’ We made a picnic supper in our room, of dnned 
fish aral some bread I had collected during lunch. We have 
pretty girH and plenty to drink: all right to-night, eh?’ 

Two open spaces near our house, which was in the cenrre 
of the town, were boldly labelled: ‘Park', One contained long 
coarse grass, well fenced off against any intruder; the other 
was a v ary acreage of broke n boards and stubble; neat stone 
walls divided nothing from nothing. Balconies of new houses 
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cd out over the ‘parks’, but had no balustrade to prevent the 
inmates from falling off into the desolation beneath. 

I was walking along a street talking to a photographer when 
a voice shouted behind me: ‘What the hell are you, anyway?’ 
in broad American. Stiffly I explained my position, and was 
subjected to such a flood of questions that we quickly gathered 
a crowd round us by our strange language. My interlocutor 
tripped over the kerbstones, which enclosed no pavement. I 
told him how once I had called on the Mayor of a Balkan town, 
who had drawn me out of his house, saying 'Look at our pave¬ 
ment!’ which had indeed been odd, for rear it were neither 
houses nor road. The man had never been out of Russia, but 
had acted as interpreter to a group of American engineers 
during the building of the Sib-Combinat; he added with pride 
that during this time he had absorbed some of their culture, 
along with an improved knowledge of their language. ‘I could 
tell you plenty about Siberia,’ he continued ingratiatingly. He 
pointed up the street: ‘In 1923 a haystack stood there, and this 
here was a cart track leading up to it. At length I had a brilliant 
idea, and dived into the dining-room for which l had a pass, 
and he perforce had to remain outside. Any one of his fulsome 
enthusiasm always exaggerates and distorts the conditions before 
the Revolution, making it impossible to form an opinion o* 
what progress has really been made. Such an opinion can be 
accurately obtained only by revisiting the same place after an 
interval of several years. 

My dining-room w as of a lower standard, but in many ways 
gave more for the money than the giander one opposite; yet 
it was often empty because it had a reputation for bad cooking. 
Minor clerks and officials were entitled to cat there, they ate 
quickly, and always to b away with them the scraps of uncon¬ 
sumed bread. The dinner hour varies from twvl c till four, 
so that S’ ime one is always absent from an ofiicc during those 
hours. Since, in addition, each office has different day oif, it 
is only by coincidence that one may find the particular • n° 
to make a particular decisi 1 when he is want d. 

A State undertaking or a trust provides its employe with a 
credential; another is given for t .:e co-operau\ e, and yet noth jr 
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the dining-room; in addition, many have a party ticket, and 
some an internal passport, or paper, from the local Ogpu. My 
documents consisted of a passport, a pilot’s licence, and my 
trade union ticket; these were all in English, and in the argu¬ 
ments about the Altai I had some difficulty in convincing the 
police that I was not a spy; the man I dealt with had never 
heard of the Kara Sea. This man was always asking me for 
more documents; I cursed State undertakings. The word 
‘comrade’ began to get on my nerves too about this time, though 
I did not object to the appellation in principle; but the con¬ 
tinuous repetition by both men and women became persistently 
irritating, like a fly walking over a ticklish piece of skin. 

It would have been too much of an undertaking to go into 
the Altai alone without official permission; otherwise I should 
not have asked it. It was late in the year, and it would therefore 
have been impossible to penetrate into the heart of the moun¬ 
tains, which, according to my friend, was the only place to see 
the tribes under natural conditions. If the lowlands had been 
turned into a model farm, as he suggested, there would be 
little to see there. The present regime, where its power has 
been firmly secured for some time, has an unpleasant effect 
from a traveller’s point of view'; it tends to make a Khirghiz 
and a Finn much the same thing. 

I spent an evening with a man who had been under the film- 
director Pudovkin for many years; he was now about to make 
a film himself called ‘Partisan’—a name given to those who 
took the part of the proletariat during the internal struggles and 
the Intervention. The picture would be made all over the 
Union, from the Baltic to Kamchatka, and from the White Sea 
to Mongolia. The star—other than t! stalwart partisans 
themselves—was a beautiful girl of seventeen; she was at that 
time living with my companion, and we all went to the cinema 
together. We saw a picture called ‘Wind in the Face’, in which 
ail the technical staff and actors had been under twenty-four. 
It was too quickly cut to be intelligible, and often the screen 
was filled with an intricate moving design whose significance 
\y,i i\>st both on me and the re&t of the audience. Meanwhile 
nr companions whisp red half-inaudibly into my ear of the 
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The man said that this film was typical of the younger genera¬ 
tion of producers and cameramen. When the lights went up 
at the end many turned round to look at the girl—her thin, 
olive face, deep blue eyes, and silky fair curls. Gracefully she 
led us out of the room: T must go to bed,’ she said, and in a 
moment had disappeared down an unlit side-street. The man 
and I sat talking over a bottle of beer in the new hotel, where I 
was able to purchase food and drink with dollars at an exorbi¬ 
tant price; my thoughts, however, remained elsewhere, with, 
those friendly blue eyes. 

1 told the captain of her the following day. ‘Never mind,* 
he said, ‘all actresses are flirts. I have been married for ten 
years, but if my wife began to flirt I should take a new one 
the same day.’ He had found nothing to do the previous 
evening, and said he had been ‘nearly dead’ with nothing to do 
except go to the cinema, or sit in the street listening to the blar¬ 
ing of the loud-speaker attached to every telegraph pv Ie. He 
was an ardent communist, and preferred to work in Russia by 
day, though he wished he could be transported to London or 
Paris by night. His father had been an ordinary boatman, and 
he was proud that Iris own wages were now four hundred 
roubles a month. ‘Would such a thing be so easily possible in 
your country? Consider your Labour Party, all of whom arc 
of working-class origin: Snowden accepts a peerage, and 
Thomas has a large fortune; probably all the others, too, have 
their hands under the conference table ready to advance them¬ 
selves by receiving wages from the capitalists to keep workers 
such as they themselves once were in their places/ He hated 
France and Japan, who planned to break the Union: \ inland, 
Rumania, and Poland were worse: ‘baying at us ar all dogs 
should when their master bids'. 

I had hoped to see the new workers’ flats built around the 
Sib-Combinat factory, but it was not possible to cross the 
river except by railway; only two trains were available during 
the day, so I decided to walk out into the country again. The 
village I reached was similar to oth rs I had scu n; the inhabi¬ 
tants were kind, and made me a present of my dinner. My 
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tad lived in the village all his life, and had recently become 



a member of the district Soviet. The public recording of votes 
was very unfair, he maintained, since no one then said what 
he really believed. In Siberia, he thought, the peasants were 
less afraid to speak their minds in the matter; he himself was 
not a member of the party. Other men came in to inspect 
the foreigner, and serious discussion ensued. Several considered 
it unreasonable that Siberian affairs were not dealt with ex¬ 
clusively in Siberia, since the mineral wealth of the Union was 
concentrated there and since Western Siberia was at that time 
feeding the whole country. ‘We would stop this fighting be¬ 
tween leaders, and then we farmers might have some share of 
the prosperity they all promise us/ said one. Another added: 
‘We know how to manage our own affairs/ 

The station was a huddle of wooden outbuildings surrounded 
by a high wall and guarded by lackadaisical soldiers. Within, 
many of the houses were in process of being demolished to 
make room for new sidings; in the meantime shunting opera¬ 
tions were difficult, since engines and trucks had to thread their 
way through the mass of rubble and timber. Under each wall 
sheltered a sweating throng, with their entire household goods 
withered around them; many had been there a week, waiting 
for some one to notice their presence. The chief of the station 
wore an American sailor hat; he stopped making paper boats 
and eating pine nuts for a moment to give me a pass entitling 
me to go to the head of the queue of those who did not have to 
wait in the public queue outside the booking-office. In another 
room the chief of the station Ogpu was seated behind . high 
defensive bulwark in the shape of a heavy desk; he was engaged 
in picking the end of his nose and glanced indifferently at the 
surging crowd that clamoured for his attention from outside the 
barrier. In Novo-sibirsk I had lived like a minor official; now 
I demanded my ticket as though I were a foreign specialist, 
and so received precedence over those men travelling on 
Government business with whom the station was crowded. As 
a rule, some time elapses between the demanding of a ticket 
and the receiving of it; I had thus been saved several days of 
trivial calls at bureau after bureau. So I was able to spend my 
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day also in Novo-sibirsk as an officia 1 on holiday, sampling 
the pleasures the city had to offer, and observing the slow 
construction of the ‘classless paradise’. 

I searched the shops for a small cheap suitcase in which I 
could carry my provisions for the journey; the closest approach 
was a portfolio at thirty roubles, so I went to the market, where 
I bought a basket; in it I put bread, tinned fish, and sugar, 
procured at the foreign specialists’ co-operative; to keep all 
in place I tied on top my heavy naval sweater, now no longer 
necessary; immediately I was offered forty roubles for so good 
a protection against the Siberian cold expected in six weeks’ 
time. 

Internal trade is much freer and less restricted in Siberia 
than in European Russia; the man who sold me the basket said 
that the distance from Moscow prevented greater interference 
from there; the officials possessed more authority themselves 
and did not refer so endlessly to other offices. T he bureaucrats 
are not nervous of dismissal, with the result that quicker and 
more efficient action is taken over a given problem. As I left 
the shop from which my provisions were obtained half a 
dozen beggars fell upon me, demanding a sweet from the bag 
I carried in my hand. Novo-sibirsk and most ot the other 
towns abounded with these beggars; no one seemed to notice 
this wasted man-power, or to censure a manner of life which 
flouted Marxian doctrine by condoning subsistence on private 
charity. 

In the darkness of evening the approaches to the station 
seemed more crowded than ever, for many of those waiting had 
unrolled their beds in the offal of the roadway; some farm lies 
had just arrived and were engaged in pitching camp among 
the others, while the men cur ed at the lack of accommodation 
Fortunately for them the night was fine and warm. Our tram 
lay at some distance from the doors by which we were admitted 
to the lines, so the first rush for places had a K! ndyke llavou; 
m its obstacles, distance, and singleness of object. 1 lie three- 
hour wait which preceded our departure was occupied by 
a series of sad dramas. Each of the tour carriages bad 
woman attendant whose shrill cries encouraged the ti :hts and 
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implemented the screams around the doors. A family of ten 
Kaizak-Khirghiz in long stately clothes stood pathetically by the 
train, occasionally looking hopefully up at it, as though they ex¬ 
pected it to lean down and engulf them with their multitudinous 
brightly coloured bundles; they held out tickets patiently above 
their heads to the conductress in the light cf her candle-lamp, 
but she was too busy preventing others from climbing in over 
the buffers to notice their stolid persistence. 

Further down the train some one accused a ragged man with 
Mongoloid features of stealing. Instantly every one assumed 
him guilty, on account of his seedy looks, and there were excited 
cries of: ‘Kill him! kill the dirty thief!’ while men advanced 
threateningly to carry out the suggestion. He was saved from 
violence by two plain-clothes men and removed to the station 
police office. Two bearded hunters armed with shot-guns 
and attended by pointer-like dogs were material witnesses, but 
it was impossible to stimulate their interest in the forthcoming 
inquisition. ‘Never mind him,’ they said, ‘we wish to catch 
the train.’ A Khirghiz policeman appeared, more excited, 
sweating, and angry' than any one. He was determined to 
squeeze his countrymen into the already grossly over-crowded 
train, and did so in spite of the protests of railway officials and 
the passengers already huddled in the limited space. 

The turmoil of shouting and fighting was interrupted by the 
arrival of two trains between us and the starion lights; in 
the narrow dark alley which now divided the cliff-like trains 
the shouting and struggles were redoubled. I elbowed my way 
through to a line further up in the goods yard, where several 
trains of cattle-trucks containing entire villages had stood since 
my arrival a few days before. During the harvest and sowing 
many of the inhabitants of less fertile provinces are moved to 


districts where their work may be more fruitful; these trains 
were from w r est of the Urals, and had been delayed in Novo¬ 
sibirsk by the fact that the harvest was late; this human cargo 
was therefo r e forced to wait, to allow the passage of more 
important goods. During their stay at the farms they were to 
live in the u . ins, over-crowded and insanitary though they 
were. Many of those waiting in the goods yard were reading 
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atest news from ‘the harvest front 7 . On the next page was 
news of the ‘Japanese invasion of Manchuria’, and of the ‘Anti- 
War Congress’, the reports of which I had read in the news¬ 
paper office two days before. 

I fought my w r ay back through the now frenzied crowd of 
would-be passengers as our engine whistled. When at last the 
train moved off a man and his w T ife on the berths below 7 and 
opposite me made a tremendous outcry about the bugs, and 
held a hunt with the aid of a candle. Luckily, having won the 
battle for an upper berth, I was distant from the cracks in the 
seat, and therefore did not suffer to the same extent. 
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Chapter XI 

THE TURK-SIB RAILWAY 

T HE opening of the Turk-Sib Railway in 1930 was hailed 
as a national event, although actually a great part of the 
line was constructed before the Revolution. The section 
from Novo-sibirsk to Semipalatinsk was built as a feeder to 
the Trans-Siberian line; with the section from Arys to Frunze 
(Pishpek) it was hoped to open the rich areas in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Chimkent and later of Alma-Ata (Verniye). The 
opening of the Trans-Siberian Railway stimulated develop¬ 
ment in Siberia and trade with Russia proper, and in turn gave 
rise co many ambitious plans for further lines as feeders to the 
new commercial era which the Western manufacturers en¬ 
visaged. The construction of the military line from the Caspian 
into Turkestan increased Russian exports to that area fourfold 
and also encouraged the building of the line from Orenburg 
to Tashkent to meet it. The success of this line resulted in a 
project during the final decade of the last century to make a 
parallel one from Uralsk to Turkmenistan, passing to the west 
of the And Sea. Trom Uralsk it was proposed to construct a 
line parallel to the I rans-biberian, and connecting with its 
extensions to the south at Semipalatinsk and Ekibastuse. But 
ideas and practice were always some distance apart, both in 
time and in the official mind. So the greater part of these 
schemes were either entirely abandoned or only partially carried 
out. 

When the Soviet Government finally secured its hold on the 
Asiatic possessions of the former Empire these plans were in a 
great measure revived, since they now offered no less promise of 
commercial success than former ly. Much of the surveying work 
and such necessary preliminaries had been completed. Besides 
the commercial aspect of these developments, a railway might 
be considered as a potent weapon for the propaganda 
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rtment. In some parts of Russia proper trains are regarded 
y the local inhabitants with much the same awe as an aeroplane 
in rural Europe; the effect on the more primitive subjects of 
the Union in Asia would, the Moscow Government considered, 
be greater still. The combination of two so powerful motives 
caused consideration as to which of the numerous plans should 
be undertaken first; the result of the deliberations was the 
decision to construct the Turk-Sib. 

From a commercial point of view the Turk- Sib conjured a 
series of exciting visions. The only raw material which the 
Soviet Union needed to import in bulk was cotton; the comple¬ 
tion of the line would release ground at that time used for 
cereals, and thus increased quantities ot cotton might be grown. 
In addition, it would also bring the cotton-growing districts of 
Chinese Turkestan closer to the factories of the Union, and 
within easier reach as a market for Russian manufactured goods. 


More wood, too, was considered necessary for the develop¬ 
ments planned in Turkestan, and the bulk of this had to travel 
a detour of some thousands of miles; the new railway would 
obviate this, while the mineral resources of the province would 
be developed more easily in direct contact with Siberia, thus 
reducing the volume of traffic on other lines. From the point 
of view of propaganda, not only would ihe local inhabitants 
be impressed, but the Siberians themselves would be stirred by 
the project, and Chinese subjects in Dzungaria and the southern 
Sinkiang would be encouraged to trade with the nation thus 
possessing the readiest access to the r markets. Ihe impor¬ 
tance of the Soviet Union to them would be enhanced by the 
near approach of si:. h a symbol of progress as a railway. The 
possible extensions of the line would lead into the rich province 
of the Sinkiang, since the Turk-Sib itself crosses the heads of 
the onlv possible direct railway routes between Mongolia and 
Furopc. The railway would also posses ^ considerable strategic 
value in the event of a wur cither in Afghanistan or further to 
the west, as a means by which the resources ot Siberia might 
be made available to the army, and also as a route by which ue 
soldiers in Siberia might be placed rapidly on such fronts. »low 
far these objects have been carried out, and how iar these ideas 
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ould be possible with the line in its present condition, may 
be judged from the description which follows. 

When the sun rose on the morning after the train’s departure 
from Novo-sibirsk we w r ere in a green marshy plain on the 
eastern bank of the Obi river. Ditches lay between the small 
fields in which grew rice, tobacco, and potatoes. At the inter¬ 
sections of the larger ditches low 7 whitewashed huts perched 
insecurely; from them the peasants walked to gather the produce 
of the abundant soil, and to transport it to the many sidings 
through which we passed. Throughout this part sleepers were 
being replaced, a move which seemed only just in time, since 
many were rotten and soft, like logs in the depths of a swampy 
forest. 

The line recrossed the Obi for the last time, and climbed into 
the higher eastern bank of crumbling sandy cliff. Near the 
river sand-dunes swelled, and the dust blew from them as it 
does from those on the Belgian coast. On the folds pine trees 
were scattered over the dusty soil. A few miles from the river 
we reached the town of Barnaul, which marked the beginning 
of an immense cornfield extending to the south and west. This 
spreading plain was broken here and there by uneven patches 
of scrubby pine, or by the green and gold of a sunflower field; 
our train sounded like a plague of grasshoppers, for every one 
was cracking and eating the rather tasteless sunflower seeds. 
Elevators were as frequent in this district as they had been 
on the Trans-Siberian itself. Obviously the present traffic is 
far greater than the line as it was originally constructed can 
carry; a single line might originally have sufficed for the corn 
export, but in addition to the produce of Turkestan, the 
production of corn in that d rict has increased by one 
hundred and eighty per cent according to the latest 
official figures. It was intended by those connected with 
the recent building of the line that this section should 
be the base from which not only the building of the new 
line, but also the reconstruct! n of the old line, should be 
undertaken. In the present fate of th country as a whole, 
however, there has been insufficient capital, :>teel and skilled 
labour to allow of the full realization of this project; and, as 
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stated, the Russian often allows a temporary ex¬ 
pedient to become a permanency. 

This area was considerably colonized before the Revolution, 
and has retained many of its former habits. Tractors were as 
rare as factory chimneys in the ocean of corn. Carting, plough¬ 
ing and reaping were going on simultaneously, the work being 
done by horses supplemented by occasional bullocks and camelst 
The rebuilding of villages was carried out under local authori¬ 
ties, but noi with the intention of housing fresh colonists. New 
houses were roofed with wood or flattened tin cans; old houses 
stood out as clean and whitewashed specks in the faint yellow 
of the swaying corn. A few dried-up rivers broke the monotony 
of the plain. The manager of a farm told me that in six weeks’ 
time the heat would be forgotten, since the country would be 
under a mantle of snow; even earlier, by the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, the rains would make the dusty dry roads impassable 
mud-pools, such as I remembered in the Ukraine in 1930. 
Then we had had to wait for a tractor and trailer to fetch 
us from the station to the village, some three hundred 
yards away. 

During a long wait I walked two miles to a group of houses 
with the manager of the farm wliich w r as the centre of the little 
village. The man was directly responsible to the Agricultural 
Bureau in Novo-sibirsk fo** good order and production on the 
farm. He himself was not a member of the Communist Party, 
though several of the committee with which he controlled the 
\iJage were ardent supporters of the party, though they had 
ne\er been further to see what its control implied than the 
railway upon which we had arrived. ‘Soon,’ he said, ‘we shall 
ha\e a big railway here, with two lines and many branches. 

ow we have to bring our produce many miles in carts, and 
t len it goes rotten in the sidings before we can get it taken 
away. I he inhabitants of the village were Russians with a 
leavening of Kaizaks from Semipalatinsk and Semirechia; the 
man with whom i had come had been specially sent to tfu 
commune, which controlled about forty thousand ac < s. He 
seemed popular with the peasants despite his position over 
them. I am useful to them, since I kmnv more of science than 
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but otherwise I leave them much to themselves, and they 
work well/ he told me. 

Before the Revolution butter had been exported from here 
to the Baltic ports. In several of the stalions I saw ‘Isothermal 
Wagons’ which had been used for this trade. Two trains daily 
transported the butter to the Baltic, whence much of it went to 
England. Recently the trade has ceased, partly owing to the 
War, and partly to the big decline in the herds which followed 
the Revolution. An attempt made the previous year to revive 
the trade had failed because transport now took so much longer 
than formerly, and because the wagons were in such bad con¬ 
dition: they stood neglected, their sides gaping and rotten, 
planks falling away from the ends, and rusty buffers torn 
and twisted by careless shunting. Some of the damage had 
lately been crudely patched with timber rejected as inferior 
:rom the sawmills of the Obi and Yenesei. The manager told 
n. - that the belt of cultivation extended between ten and thirty 
miles from the line; beyond that, settlers had in the last few 
years become entirely self-supporting, and were out of touch 
with authority. These peasants sold very little corn to the 
Government, and when they did only in exchange for vodka. 

The engine-driver said that all the locomotives on this section 
oi the line aad to be old ones, since those were the lightest, 
and thus would be unlikely to do damage to the track in its 
weak state. He wished to go back to England with me, or, 
better still, to America, here he would be able to drive a 
bigger engine. Such an attitude is typical of certain sections of 
the population, to whom the luie of machines has become 
synonymous with the West; but the majority of the younger 
members of the dominant class regard machines as something 
which they must help their countiy to possess and manufacture; 
they desire to surpass the West, and so to be independent of it. 

At each station the local inhabitants tried to sell milk, melons 
and tom;-toes to ns. Prices went down rapidly as we got further 
from Novosibirsk: a bottle of milk which at Barnaul had 
cost two and a half roubles cost one near Semipalatinsk. The 
passengers were delighted by this, and purchased far more than 
they could consume. They were mostly young, and a few of 
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were on holiday; the greater part were going to take 
in Turkestan, where they hoped to find a ‘big field for 
socialistic development’. Among these, discussion was confined 
to the best methods for opening up Turkestan, and many of 
them spoke enthusiastically of the possibilities of electric power 
from the Oxus and Jaxartes. They seemed not to consider 
the fact that these rivers are very shallow, and, after leaving the 
mountains, hardly fall at all in two hundred miles. Among the 
passengers were many minor specialists, such as bricklayers, 
tractor-drivers, and Soviet-educated clerks. The trains from 
the south were longer, and contained a greater proportion of 
ordinary peasants, many of them pure Kaizak and Khirghiz, 
Here, as everywhere, no one travelled without his family and 
household possessions; even the soldiers had more baggage 
than one expected. On this line, despite its supposed strategical 
importance, fewer soldiers were travelling than on an average 
European section. One of the men in uniform explained to 
me that many joined the Army because, during the two years of 
service, there was excellent opportunity for travel. As the cen¬ 
tral power at Moscow has grown, so that city has become the 
Mecca of all the more politically conscious of the younger men. 

Semipalatinsk is a typical centre of an agricultural district, 
and as a town lacks any amenities which might make it attrac¬ 
tive to the peasant. The station was the only general market; 
it was heaped with sacks of corn awaiting transport. Li vestock 
were scarce in comparison with the number of goods-wagons in 
the sidings to carry the meat or live animals away. Before the 
continuation of the railway it had been the starting-point for 
caravans to Eastern Turkestan; this could be clearly seen by 
the many ditfuse tracks which led away to the south from the 
outskirts of the city. Though the station was extensive, the 
town contained little else to distinguish it from a casual settle¬ 
ment deep in the steppe. 

The country through which the line ran to the south was 
drier and less cultivated than that to the north of the v wn. \ 
passenger asserted that the country was all potentially fertile, 
and that plans were in hand to irrigate large areas by making 
long canals from higher up the Irtysh, the river on which 
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lipalatinsk stands. Instead of the regular sequence of 
parallel undulations, each shallow depression was in the shape 
of a saucer; always our horizon was bounded by a low fringe 
of hills, which, when surmounted, proved to be the wall of 
another dry brown basin. The stations had become centres 
for small nomad Kaizak groups, who lived in round huts like 
cherry cakes, arranged in rows with their doors pointing to the 
east. An engineer said that the nomads had been attracted 
to work on the railway by the good pay offered, and by the 
regularity of the food-supplies. Trade with Chinese Turkestan, 
by w r hich many of them had previously made a living, had 
diminished considerably under new orders that restricted the 
interchange of goods to that contracted by Government repre¬ 
sentatives; and as settlement had advanced through the more 
fertile areas, so the nomads had been forced into the more 
waterless country; thus their herds, the main source of wealth 
and livelihood, had become depleted, and existence precarious. 
The tribesmen had diminished in numbers steadily before the 
Russian advance; even in the last census under the Czar the 
indigenous population of Siberia and Central Asia was only 
6*6 per cent of the population of the empire. 

Around these new settlements were the first signs of agri¬ 
cultural life; they were to become the headquarters of the 
administration and points of contact with Western commerce 
encouraged by the railway. Sometimes such a centre was 


marked by an unsightly brick building surrounded b\ spare 
tractor wheels, rusty pieces of machinery left over from the 
construction period, broken bits of piping, and piles of dis¬ 
integrating bricks. The inhabitants were sharp-eyed and alert 
in their dealings with us. Some knew a few words of Russian 
.vhich they reiterated during the lengthy bargains that preceded 
the smallest sale; one demanded seven roubles for an ounce of 
tea which in a co-operative in Novo-sibin k might have cost 
forty kopeks. The nru n wore grey felt coats; caps of the same 
material were drawn close about their ears and heads though 
the weather was as warm as an English summer’s day. Water 
stood in puddles on the caked ground, even after the slight 
drizzle which had fallen the previous night; the Kaizaks 
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ashed unswervingly through them in their felt boots. At 
present these little villages of the future depend for their food 
entirely on the railway, and on the efforts made by the women 10 
wrest some vegetables from the desiccated earth. 

Occasionally the monotony of the scene was broken by a 
half-dry river-valley which was greener than the rest of the 
country. A rumple in the face of the plain bordering on hills 
capped with dreary brown rocks gave way to short grass and 
reed-beds. Sometimes among the reeds stood clumps of clear 
red flowers, and in the grass small bushes of heather were 
sprouting; then there would be another patch of bare salt- 
encrusted earth. These more fertile places were decorated bv 
two-storied houses in which dwelt the local party secretary— 
a missionary to convert the people. A tractor occasionally stood 
at the side of the line, still covered in the straw of the factory; 
even the more blase gangs working on the rails paused to join 
in the general admiration. The villagers in these valleys had 
learnt something of commercial artifice, and sought to barter 
felt made into carpets or coats, coloured ropes, and bottles of 
milk for kettles and tea. Over the big building—which was 
often the school as we 11—towered a flagstaff, and slogans covered 
the walls. I entered one, and found that only young people 
were being given instruction. The effort to make the peasantry 
literate as a whole has been abandoned, and the energy available 
devoted to the young. It is hoped by this to increase the 
divergence of ideas between parents and the children growing 
up to the nev political orientation. To talk with a schoolmaster 
in so remote a place was to feel something of the nnsaionarv 
spirit of the bolshevist regime. Tlw man triumphantly drew 
from his pocket a paper in the Karzak-Khirghiz language, con¬ 
taining, he told me, the news of the harvest, the first to be 
gathered on a farm run entirely by Kaizaks on collective lines. 
The teacher was a Russian, and had been educated at the 
University at Kiev. 

In common with the other Central Asian peoples the Kaizaks 
have been provided with grammars written in their own lan¬ 
guage for use in schools. These books are printed in Latin 
characters, and to the ordinal) western alphabet a few letters 
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added in order to represent sounds not compassed by 
it. A feature of this movement to encourage local nationalism 
is the number of newspapers; one at least is produced in every 
settlement where a few can read. Barnaul has published a paper 
in the Altai dialect, Semipalatinsk one in Kaizak-Khirghiz, and 
so on throughout the length of the journey. The teacher pre¬ 
viously mentioned told me that it was hoped in this way to 
satisfy the nationalist urges so severely repressed before the 
Revolution, and to utilize the forces thus stimulated into a 
part of the State’s will to achieve economic independence; this 
efFect was to be gained by the news which the paper contained 
of the multifarious interests and projects of the State Plan. 

The new section of the line on which we now found ourselves 
was as insecurely grounded as the old, but since it had been 
more recently laid the train was steadier. Many of the sidings 
were still in course of construction; in some places fish-plates 
were only secured with one bolt; occasionally the train stopped 
while a portion of the line was made safe. My hutch-mates 
were now playing cards with greater ease on account of the 
frequent halts while the engine took water, or the staff of our 
train exchanged gossip with one from the opposite direction 
The game was called ‘Who is a Fool?’; the players tried to draw 
me into what seemed to be a version of our ‘Old Maid’, but 
I declined. Thei pack was made up of two old ones, and even 
so two cards were known to be missing; but the game seemed 
unimpaired, and the players’ enjoyment of its endless repeti¬ 
tions unbounded. During a pause in a siding we all got out 
of the train to make tea from the wayside boiling water. Two 
soldiers cut in to the head of the queue, and before they would 
return to their rightful places a free fight almost took place, 
in the towns soldiers and party members are entitle^ to go to 
he heads of queues for cinemas, buses, and food; but here a 
man shouted: ‘You are no longer in the town! Take your proper 
place.' 

The railway in the vicinity of Ayaguze has a wide shallow 
ditch on either side, from the contents of which a low embank¬ 
ment has been formed. This makes the line a landmark even 
from a considerable distance away; but man’s movements and 
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of railway are trivial compared with the mile upon 
mile of Central Asia crumbling away into the distance, empty of 
all except the lizard or the rare bird of passage. Man's maps, 
and the survey poles on the hills from which the maps are made, 
the Ford car, and the loud-speaker, will vanish into dust just as 
the huts by the side of the line where its builders had lived 
were already vanishing. Often we travelled ten or twelve miles 
without seeing anything but these deserted huts and in the 
far distance a lone man on a pony or camel, a black dot in the 
grey and yellow world. This dreary spectacle made the passen¬ 
gers speak of the strategic and economic objects for which the 
railway had been built; many of them seemed to know less of 
its history and purpose than I did. One farming expert, 
however, had been born in Ayaguze, and knew the district well. 
He maintained that the railway passed through the less fertile 
areas, since too much attention had been paid to possible 
extensions of the railway into Dzungaria; thus fertile parts 
of the Union had not felt the economic stimulus the railway 
could have given. He added that little would be exported from 
the region until considerable advance had been made, not only 
in the agricultural methods employed, but also in irrigation. 
Sometimes, by the line, there was curious evidence of the passing 
of strange nations over the once lonely desert: beside it spv >uted 
a sunflower, where some careless traveller had thrown an 
unconsumed seed and an engine had simultaneously leaked a 
little, providing the necessary water. 

Ayaguze is one of the larger towns on the line and boasts an 
aerodrome which will in time be used as a station on the route' 
into Chinese Turkestan. At present a few cracked stone houses 
cluster around this latest evidence of Western iJ.vance, they 
stand in neat orderly rows, like villas in Tooting. ‘Fine workers' 
houses,’ observed a railway student travelling for his education. 
A few miles earlier we had passed a small encampment of 
Kaizaks in twenty or thirty yurts , with smole swinging out 
from their summits, and savoury cooking of camel-strips going 
on inside them. Camels, sheep, and dogs wandered about tho 
huts. ‘They are a backward people,’ remarked the same student, 
‘and do not yet appreciate the benefits of mas: action. 
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evening fell the sun itself seemed to shrivel like the grass 
on which it glanced in such places where the salt had not 
prevented growth on the loose sandy ripples. When the scarce 
rain falls, or the winter snow melts, it stays on the surface, 
since the clay is too dense to permit of percolation; thus a crust 
is made, so hard that the hoof of a camel leaves no impression 
on it. The sun set at length, tinging the bare earth with gold. 
The world was divided in two by the horizon; above, the sky, 
still coloured red by the sun; below, the cracked curling clay 
and our train accompanied by two sets of striding telegraph 
poles. 

The women sat silently far into the night, their knees 
touching. They emphasized a poinf in the men’s talk by a 
quick exchange of pressure one to another, which in turn 
perhaps drew a smile. When they were admitted to the activity 
of the men, as in the card game in our hutch, they felt self- 
conscious and uncomfortable. Each husband was elaborately 
polite to the wife of the other, and corrective and authoritative 
with his own. Next door a man was moving himself and his 

family—consisting of six children and his father and mother _to 

a new post which he was to ccupy in Stalinabad, in the Pamir. 
Ten were thus crowded into four berths and two luggage-racks; 
the children were continually crying or complaining or getting 
lost at the halts. Then we had to jump off to lift a child on to 
a step too high for it to reach unaided. The man and his father 
viewed the whole affair with superb indifference, and often 
joined me in forays through native villages we passed. When 
a crowd of railway workers forced their way into our privileged 
carriage, where we had each paid extra to occupy a shelf to 
oui selves, the man did at last become irritated; many were dis¬ 
gusted by the dirt and oaths which the ‘brigade’ brought into 
the domain of the privileged by payment; but the annoyance 
was veiled in the satire of the comradely greetings which had 
to be e:* changed. 

In the cool darkness outside a white moon glinted on the 
angles of salt, making silver points in the blackness of the 
desert, while inside an accordio » was squeezed through jumpy 
Georgian dances. At each halt the melody was broken by 
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urious barter for the few products of tiie barren region. The 
^aizaks, with their arms folded into voluminous sleeves, 
stalked hungrily up and down in the uncertain light cast from 
the train. They asked hopefully for tea, and bought old shirts 
and boots with rouble notes the value of which they had to 
ascertain from us. The man next door said that the railway had 
given the tribesmen fish from the Yenesei and Caspian Sea, oil 
and agricultural machinery, steady wooden houses and radio 
stations. I replied that it had taken away the simplicity of 
nomadic life, the easy spirit of open spaces, and the herds by 
which they had lived: a grammar and a Latin alphabet had 
ousted custom and tradition. My sentiments were heard with 
murmurs of disapproval by others in the carriage, and one 
man said that surely I was an agent sent to discredit the regime; 
if not, why did I point to the very symbols of the progressive 
policy now being pursued and hold them up to ridicule? 

Many of the workers on the line in subordinate capacities 
were Kaizaks; a few were even in positions of authority, such 
as station-masters and guards. At two consecutive halts the 
station-master were a man and his wife, and bot! enjoyed 
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their position and authority. The man rang the bell as a signal 
for our departure with an important air and with pride in his 
shout; but he did not notice that the engine was detached, 
taking water at the far end of the siding. It was lucky that 
we did not start at his behest, for a few minutes later a 
train came grumbling out of the darkness in the opposite 


direction. 

The card-playing became more intimate under the eiectric 
light, and loud laughter accompanied a greater show of emotion. 
The’amusement of this party was the envy of the rest of the 
car, who watched the play of the greasy cards as though en¬ 
tranced. A distraction was provided by the arrival o! a iine- 
looking young man of the western Altai. He was a student 
on the railway and learning to become a conductor or guard. 
A gushing, heavy-bosomed Young Communist irom Omsk 
pounced on him. She simpered, and coiled her ugly body at 
him in a manner reminiscent of English ladies engaged in Morris 
dances. She fired at him all the <, .wstions about hours and Inod 
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both in the Altai and on the line. It was the same 
series to which I w’as so often subjected about England. 
Eventually she asked him if he had been happy in his native 
village ‘far away in the Altai’. ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘until I had 
grown up and heard of the great railway down here. Then I 
wanted to work on it, so I left the mountains to become a 
conductor.’ When we stopped at Lepsa, near the eastern end 
of Lake Balkhash, he told me that he found Russian a very' 
difficult language to learn, but without it he thought it im¬ 
possible to obtain advancement on the railway staff. He was 
delighted to be working on the express of the line, which had 
averaged just under twelve miles an hour since leaving Semi- 
palatinsk the evening before. 

At dawn the following morning we were climbing over the 
spur which divides Lake Balkhash from the Hi valley. It was 
the only point on our route which had presented any engineer¬ 
ing obstacle. The line wound through narrow gullies and 
crossed valleys where the railway and numerous landslides 
had left fierce red scars in the parched yellow of the soil In 
the valley the multitude of tracks showed that we were close 
to the old caravan trail. Camels still toiled up, making but 
slightly slower headway than our puffing efforts. Sometimes 
we crossed a track only just in front of a string of camels who 
stared at us with patient resentment. At other moments they 
were far away at the other side of a valley, where little whirl¬ 
winds blew the sand into phantom columns galloping in pursuit 
of one another. 

The summit of the meagre climb was dignified by the name 
of the Pass of Toyasesk. There all the diverse jumble of camel 
tracks came together beside ours, and half a dozen men woe 
engaged in putting up telephone wires. An engineer explained 
to me that because it was rarely necessary to pay for a telephone 
call the instrument was often badly treated; a telephone belongs 
to every one, and the individual has not yet realized that in such 
an ownership he himself has a share. From the top, where we 
waited an hour while the engine recovered from its effort, the 
viuw was magnificent: to the north-west the comer of Balkhash 
vvas hidden behind rocky ridges and sand billows as regular as 
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j^jRCnaissance sea. From south-east to south-west stretched 
the snow-capped beauty of the Tien Shan, the Mountains of 
Heaven, which are the great barrier between the lowlands of 
communist endeavour and the wide deserts of China’s relative 
freedom. The proud heights floated in the burning blue sky, 
seeming to be detached battlements, their white surfaces 
glinting serenely under the furnace of the sun. Beneath, a 
heat haze turned our arid track into a sea-crossing, extending 
to the intangible blue mirage where distant foothills merged 
into the peaks of heaven. 

At the side of the line were many rude mounds narked with 
black crosses or plain boards; these were the signs of disease 
and thirst which had retarded its building and caused many 
deaths among the labourers. 

An engineer who had worked on its construction said that 
the work was mostly done by local labour under the direction 
of Russian overseers, and that the good and regular wages had 
been a useful means of cementing the Soviet’s rule. At the 
close of the last century the builders of the Trans-Caspian 
railway used the same means to subdue the opposition ot the 
Turkomans to Russian penetration from the Caspian, and in 
many ways the pacification policy pursued towards the natives 
by the Soviet authorities has inherited much from diose pioneers, 
while mod ying some of their tenets and applying them with 
greater success. 

Many hurdles and stakes lay behind the mounds; a few weeks 
later they were to be used to check the drifting snow; now they 
might with benefit have been used to prevent the sand from 
forming dunes across the line. In many plact the rails were 
scarcely visible under a mantle of fine sand. The contrast 
between the summer and ivinter is abrupt and unpleasant; now 
we were sw eating in shirt-sleeves, and cursing at the dust which 
crept through the cracks of the windows when we could bear 
them shut, covering all objects and our sleeping bodies with a 
thin layer and inducing painful irritation. Bright green and 
blue birds stared at us from the telegraph wires, or shook then- 
gay crests at us as they fluttered away at our passing. Trains 
coming from the opposite direction provided us with a variety 
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oT'Hiclons, of which the passengers ate two or three the size of 
footballs during the day. The fruit became steadily cheaper 
as we advanced towards Turkestan, and all those weary of 
the monotony of food in the cities suffered badly from over¬ 
eating: my small medicine chest was practically empty by 
the time I reached Tashkent. As we passed a caravan some one 
threw a piece of melon to a ragged Kaizak boy standing by; he 
seized the all-but-eaten morsel and sucked it greedily, bowing 
his thanks to the donor until we were out of sight around 
a corner. From the Pass we hurtled down towards the Ili, 
banging round curves, and finally jolting into the valley, fertile 
and green after the parched waste above. 

It was possible to trace away into the distance the course of 
the Ili river; eventually, beyond view, it pierces the Tien Shan, 
and its upper valley forms one of the most prosperous districts 
of Chinese Turkestan. The valley is the route of the projected 
extension from the Turk-Sib, and the line along its course 
would not have to climb to any great height; a tunnel of nine 
miles in length from the first valley to the next would obviate 
anything more than fifteen hundred feet to climb from Alma- 
Ata, though the valley in its upper reaches is said to be ex¬ 
tremely narrow. The engineer who had spoken to me previously 
said that the matter was under official consideration, and that a 
start had been made from Alma-Ata. 

The depression in which the ri\ er ran was pleasantly green 
with patches of stunted maize and corn, interspersed with 
grazing and hay fields, among which the round, cake-like huts 
of the natives were dotted like freckles. The recruits to settled 


life dwell in 1 aky tents, but there is little enough chance of 
rain to distress the inhabitants. As we approached the moun¬ 
tains grew clearer, no longer floating, but even more mighty' 
and untouchable now that we were looking up at them from 
closer beneath. The engineer said that their appearance of great 
height would fade with the declining sun, which now made 
them appear higher than they really were. The bridge over 
the river was a strong, iron structure. A traveller on the 
ccrcuionial opening train in 1930 has told me that the passengers 
preferred to walk across the wooden structure which carried 
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line at that time rather than to risk their lives by remaining 
in the train. 

One of the passengers in our coach complained that her head 
ached as a result of the swaying on the curves of the descent 
to the Ili; but the sight of the quantities of fruit and vegetables 
displayed in the station was an excellent cure, and soon she 
was eating as heartily as any one, while her husband and I 
explored the town of Ili close to the bridge. Despite the fact 
that the valley of the Ili in its upper waters forms the continua¬ 
tion of the Great Northern Imperial Chinese Road from 
Kuldja, the town never became of any importance. The town 
w r as populated almost entirely by Russians, and it was said that 
before the Revolution they had held the virtual monopoly of 
trade, so that none of the nomads cared to stay there. The 
organizers of caravans even preferred to avoid the town, so as 
to sell their merchandise to some of their own countrymen, or 
at least to some one with whom they felt more racially akin than 
the Russians. It was interesting to see that the colonists had 
built their houses in the Russian manner, half buried in the 
ground, and having long narrow windows in the small strip 
of side-wall which sometimes separated the roof of maize 
stalks and reeds from the ground. 

It was to Alma-Ata that trade rather turned, but: even this 
town never attained great wealth, since it was merely a resting- 
place lor the caravans and never a central market. At the 
present time this is no longer the case, for with the develop¬ 
ment of trade with Chinese Turkestan a new route has been 
opened over the Tien Shan to Kashgar, passing through 
Narinskoy. It is said that big English Drrics are in use as far 
as Narinskoy, and that a good road exists up to that point. 
But though considerable road- and rail-building activity was 
going on during inv stay in the town, and was to be seen in 
excursions around it, neither the road nor the line to Kuldja 
was anything like ready for use. 

The only beauty the town possesses comes from the huge 
mountains behind it; for Alma-Ata lies under the giants’ toes. 
Oblong white houses, already looking dirty even from hr off, 
arc separated one from the other by rough huts; for when die 
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k-Sib was opened vast quantities of wood v/ere sent down 
it. All the bricklayers were at work building the new station; 
thus, but for timber construction, the building activity in the 
town was at a standstill. Thick sand as fine as that from an 
hour-glass lay heavy over all. The streets were wide and 
ploughed into deep ruts by the wheels of passing carts and a few 
much-stared-at lorries. The whole town had the air of being 
new, but it was that kind of newness which almost at once 
becomes worse than the slum which it may have displaced. 

The station provided a key to the attitude of mind of the 
inhabitants: in a lavatory of the most primitive type a notice 
forbade anyone to ‘day-dream* there. A warning poster showed 
the intestines of flies, another a happy round-faced housewife 
busily washing the walls, while in a lower picture a slatternly 
woman was depicted cooking in an aura of flies while her 
spotty-faced children sprawled under the table. The houses 
near by, inhabited by tribesmen, contained clothing hung 
across a room whose doors and windows were hermetically 
sealed. A few squashed mosquitoes decorated the walls, and 
chickens used the house as a hutch. A man with me said that 
life in the new houses was not always like that, but the tribesmen 
were now better housed than they were accustomed to by 
tr< ining, and he confessed that he considered a serious error 
had been made in forcing such families to occupy houses which 
they would not attempt to keep clean, since they had no wish 
to remain in them. Also, he feared that the younger generation 
would grow up little improved, since they would only absorb 
the discontent of their parents, but would not feci sufficiently 
di satisfied with them to produce an improvement some years 


hence. 

The old town had been wiped out entirely except for a 
cluster of huts around a muddy shrunken river at the west side 
of ihe new town; this stream was formed by die melting snow 
on the mountains in the south, and now drew only a narrow 
path through the little valley with perpendicular sides like, a 
South African donga. The inhabitants of even this woebegone 
little settlement crowded about the fly-infested co-operative. 
In a field on the outskirts of the town was an encampment of 
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rghiz from the mountains, who, my informant assured me, 
had wished to come down to assist the gathering of the cotton 
in the Arys valley. They looked very sorry for themselves and 
told my companion that they had been encamped there a week, 
and that ihey had been refused permits to buy in the co¬ 
operative. Their stock was running low, and they had not 
even enough to carry them back to their own village. We tried 
to persuade the police to do something for them but were told 
they were ‘Kulak elements* who had been sent down by an 
expedition at that time in the Tien Shan, organizing farming 
and the tending of flocks on a more communal basis. 

The station was also the centre of economic activity. Oil was 
arriving from the west, and wood from the north. Several 
men were anxiously waiting for the next train from Siberia, 
w T hich they hoped w’ould bring corn; one of them was the head 
of the local bakery. A siding which led to a grey concrete 
elevator was filled with empty trucks; a railwayman said that it 
had been hoped to grow a considerable quantity of cotton here, 
and consequently the machinery of corn-exporting had been 
neglected and had fallen into disrepair. Mow that cotton pro¬ 
duction had not advanced, nothing remained of their former 
prosperity, simple as it had been. 

The train left with a jerk, and a cloud of steam trailed out 
whitely behind us. 'The young engine-driver had winked to me 
as W'e started, and shouted after me as I ran for a place, ‘We 
can show the old ones, eh?* The couplings were all very slack, 
which not only made stopping md starting jerky and un¬ 
pleasant, but put a severe strain on the links. The line turned 
away from the mountains. Fat, naked children balanced on 
their sunburnt bellies as they waved to us from the balconies 
of their houses. The tribes through which we w r ere passing 
were difficult to distinguish one from the other. They seemed 
by nature peoples little given to worrying; Lattimore, in High 
Tartary, says of them: ‘For generations the importunate Gross 
(Russian) heaihen have harried them, no with troops, now with 
proclamations, and now with incomprehensible licences and 
liberties. No matter. Rulers must be soothed and cajoled, 
while a man gets on as best he can with his business.* 
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stations were to them interesting places where they 
could see the rulers at play or in some other capacity than that 
of rulers. At dusk they came forth in numbers, parading up 
and down the platforms, pushing one another, and frankly 
exchanging embraces with their acquaintances. In one place 
two small boys knew the Russian words for ‘give' and ‘five 
kopeks'. They pestered us with them, while their elders smiled 
encouragingly, taking no notice of us. When they received 
money from the more indulgent of the passengers they turned 
it over to stare at it, as though they had scarcely seen such a 
coin before. At present currency is not in great circulation 
among the tribesmen themselves, who still prefer to barter 
and give one another credit for a wife or some similar bargain. 
Various of the younger of the locals were grandly got up as 
soldiers of the Red Army or as members of the more exclusive 
Ogpu Army. 

On this train were three students from the newly opened 
railway school at Tomsk. As such they received free tickets 
and were entitled to travel far and wide throughout the Union. 
Pupils fiom technical schools, on the other hand, are entitled 
to only fifty per cent rebate on any journey they may undertake 
during the course of their instruction. These three students 
were learning to be controllers and directors of sections on 
various lines. One of the qualifications was that a controller 
should be thoroughly conversant with the language of the sector 
he hoped to administer. Also they had to go through three years 
in the workshops, and were then given the opportunity to 
travel, thus acquiring a knowledge of the types of traffic carried 
in different parts of the Union. One of them said that his 
father had given him money to enable him to make his present 
journey, and that he and his friends planned to spend two months 
in Moscow' on the money. I asked if it were not against their 
political principles to accept money on such terms, and from 
parents; but he answered that naturally his father earned more 
than he needed and was thus well able to provide for his son. 
Both father and son were members of the party. The large 
number of passengers under twenty-three w r as remarkable 
evidence of the extra consideration with which youth as a 
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^wfiole is treated. Here, as everywhere else, each station was 
crowded with peasants waiting hopelessly for a chance to move 
away to a fresh locality. This restlessness results to a great 
extent from liie continual talk in which the peasants indulge. 
Such conversation is made up largely of details imagined or 
overheard of other places; and the newspapers give colour to 
exaggerated reports of distant districts, and so naturally the 
peasant wishes to go to the regions thus glowingly described. 

I had discovered that the best place to sit was on the step 
in front of the door at the ends of the coaches. During the early 
days when I had done this the conductresses moved me off, and 
one said, ‘I was told to take particular care of you.’ This attitude 
came to a head during the journey from Alma-Ata to Tashkent, 
when an obvious agent of the police dogged my every move¬ 
ment. Even if I went to the end of the coach or looked out of 
the window he was beside me. A Red Army soldier sat with 
me on the step, and thus prevented the conductress trom moving 
me off; but by some means my ‘shadow* persuaded him to give 
up his place, and occupied it himself. The agent was especially 
interested in my camera, but most travellers were, since it was 
the first the majority of them had seen which used films instead 
of plates. At length I asked the man what he worked at. Con¬ 
fused, he replied that he was attached to the railway administra¬ 
tion in Alma-Ata, at which the soldier standing behind broke 
into a laugh. 

During a halt I eluded my keeper by running through the 
lavatory. The train vent on, and a man started to talk with 
me about the vexed question of the ‘soft* and ‘hard’ class-. 
He said that the occupants of the former were often referred to 
as the ‘aristocracy* of die present regime. A group quickly 
grew around us, and considerable dissatisfaction was expressed 
that such a state of affairs should still persist. One n ;an declared 
that ‘Experts such as engineers, agricultural specialists, officers 
of the police and army receive bigger wages and better food 
and tobacco than I do. But in reality they do no more than I 
do. If I had had the training which they were so fortunate to 
receive, I mig'w well do better than they. Their duty is to 
live with us, and help us to attain die standard they have already 
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:ached.’ Stalin’s pronouncement about the second and third 
Five /ear Plans, in which he said that ‘classes were to be 
finally liquidated’, pleased them, but they feel that the fact of 
s ich a disparity having grown up in the first period indicates 
the probability of its continuance. 

The salient feature which must strike any unbiased observer 
is that communism as envisaged by its founders does not and 
has never existed as a result of the Revolution of 1917. Even an 
economically successful step made by the present Government 
diverges from the doctrine of Marx towards a bourgeois 
republic on the lines of France. Measures resulting from the 
agitation of extremist groups have almost invariably been 
failures. The facile arguments of communism are produced 
to the masses of the world, but in Russia other arguments are 
used to secure the hold of a domineering minority. A disaffected 
man in the group told me quietly afterwards that he thought 
that during the next decade such talk of a uniform rate of wages 
and standard living conditions for all would have disappeared, 
just as the great cry of educating the older generation of peasants 
has ceased. At the moment a widespread resentment exists 
among the yc nger generation against the ‘privileged persons’, 
and their mode of living. Two years ago in the Ukraine it 
had ocemed to me that there was no dissatisfaction against a 
specific part of the Government machine, but rather a more 
ah-tract disappoint lent that a uniform rate of wages and all 
that it implied had not already been achieved. 

The area immediately- to the north of the Tien Shan in this 
region is watered by the melting streams which pour down the 
steep slopes; in the productive soil thus made fertile it had be tm 
hoped to _ pav vast quantities of cotton. But the tribesmen have 
no desir» to work or grow anything which is not to their im¬ 
mediate advantage; the cotton is obviously a failure from their 
pj.int of view, for no sooner is it grown than it is taken away 

rom them. The authorities reply by denying the peasants 
s- ! from which the peasants’ own food supply ma> be pro 
duccd. A man described thk as ‘the Government of the rapier 
at the tl o: 1 . He looked about him nervously as he spoke: 

K* one knows who is a spy.* An agricultural expert joined us, 
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.$ayrfig that the indigenous population in this neighbourhood 
had been settled before the Revolution, and had been prohibited 
to move away from the cotton farms after it; this was in part 
due to the desire to increase the cotton output, but also was 
designed as a blow against the economic self-sufficiency of 
the nomads. The tribesmen in Central Asia have not latterly 
been nomads in the full sense of the word, their movement has 
been seasonal, from one well-known grazing-ground to another, 
as the state of pasturage dictated. 

In the district between Alma-Ata and the Jaxartes (Syr 
Darya), where water has always been plentiful, the people have 
mainly been settled on the land for the last hundred years; 
ocal brigandage had been the only disturbing lactor. Once 
the tribesmen had settled, they felt str >ngly that the land was 
theirs and resented any attempts on the part of their rulers to 
take it from them. This attitude was recognized by the Rus:^ ans 


<SL 


immediately after the conquest, and contributed in some measure 
to the ease with which the conquest became an occupation; but 
the present Government denies this right to the land, and 
therefore native opinion, such as it is, stands opposed to the 
regime. 


The mountains to the south grew lower as we went towards 
the valley of the Jaxartes, and in the light ot evening something 
of their ethereal qualitv was gone. Clouds gathered sombrely 
about their summits, veiling the brilliance of th< snows. I lie 
naountains became heavy and menacing as night drew on; 
their steep slopes frowned over us as though to still our rattling 
advance. To the north, the red glow of the sun still lingered. 
1 he graceful poplars seemed less green where they stood basics 
the frequent icy streams, some of which had been divcittu. 
into a network of little canals, making the luxuriant earth into 
a chessboard of light and dark, cotton and maize. I *o\v thatcoed 
homesteads held the peasants; only an'occasional tractoi, still 
at work in the gloaming, reminded me of the political L rmoil 
of wliich it was the symbol. 

I he line from Alma-Alta was a great improvement on die 
previous section. Powerful oil-burning locomotives ha iled 
heavy trains in both directions. The greater part of the 1 oh og 
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was post-1930, and much of it had been built at the new 
factory at Kharkov. Many camels were being transported to 
the North, some for use in Siberia, and the rest for the districts 
in the process of development around Semipalatinsk. Oil cars 
often made up whole trains, since much oil was being used at 
Alma-Ata in new industrial enterprises springing up there. 

In Aulie-Ata an Uzbek woman emerged from a doorway 
with-a heavy reed veil over her face. Rudely the passers-by 
gathered round her, suggesting that she should lift her veil for 
a rouble which one of the men held out to her. At length she 
did so, cursing us all with a fierce flow of words which few could 
understand, fury flashing from her fine black eyes. A man 
translated to me: 'Why do you say that we are free to preserve 
our old habits?’ ‘Why?’ I asked. ‘Well, they are,’ he explained, 
‘but we have to encourage them to see their mistakes.’ The 
streets were thronged with men who seemed much larger 
than life owing to the contrast of their vasi. hats with their 
tin', ponies. 1 hough small, the ponies possess extraordinary 
endurance. 

Chimkent was a real Central Asian town, for there were no 
posters and no Russian-built houses. It was almost buried in 
the incredibly fine du t stirred by countless hoofs, and caused 
by the crumbling of deserted mud walls. From a distance many 
of the houses seemed clean and whitewashed. Near to it may 
be observed that such whitewash as there once was has long 
been lost and never renewed; chickens and animals have left 
their mark even within the huts. By each is a small walled 
enclosure, used as a garden and sometimes as a corn or potato 
patch. IIow recently many of the inhabitants have taken to 
horticulture may he observed from the manner in which they 
tend these enclosures: one week fanatical care is lavished on 
them, but by the next all interest is absorbed in some new 
venture. The main road was wide, with houses perched un¬ 
evenly around it. Semi-naked men squatted on their haunches, 
relishing the sun; chicken, horses, . imels and dogs prowled 
leisurely about among the Jazy and contented people. It was 
as it might have been many years ago, before communism had 
been born. The people wore varying degrees of rags, over 
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which hung a light-coloured coat reaching to the ankles. The 
majority of the women wore veils; the rest smiled broadly as 
they haggled with one another. The children were pot-bellied, 
burnt dark brown under the dirt. 

The building energy of the communists, the signal of their 
advance, was shown some distance off, where it was preparing 
a new town to which example was to attract the natives. A 
man walking with me said that many new buildings were started 
in towns where the regime was not well established, since good 
food and wages might be given to a section of the population 
employed on the construction, and they thus became uncon¬ 
scious agents for the spreading of die policy for which they 
worked. The new town was a much worse v addle than the 
old, since the houses were built closer together, and there was 
consequently less space in which to dissipate the dirt. In the 
heart of die town stood a half-completed brick factory sur¬ 
rounded by piles of rusting agricultural machinery. My in¬ 
formant told me that the inhabitants of Chimkent and its 
immediate neighbourhood ate little bread and hardly drj tea, 
so they live to a great extent independently of the authori ics, 
unlike the peasants in the mountains and in some less iertile 
areas. 


Ihe valley of the Syr Darya slopes gently westward towards 
the Aral Sea. This slope facilitates irrigation and consequently 
the valley is very productive. Black weals, the traces of ures, 
scarred the pleasant view. The fires were burning sluwh 
around us, but no one seemed to make any cifort to extinguish 
them. The attitude is that in the end they i - out of themselves. 
Sidings were being constructed in many places, blit pile- oi 
sacks told the tale of ill-organized transport d he inhabitants 
lived on the land they were tilling, in felt tents and mud houses. 
Outside both were dumb-bell- shaped trenches, over which 
cooking was being done: at one end a kettle and at the other a 
stewpot. I attempted tv photograph a village from the step 
of the train, but a new rruard who had boarded the train at 
Chimxent prevented me. T le was a truculent man, very iat, 
and wearing a fiercely checked cap. V itli his bag of office 
slung under his paunch he looked like a bookmaker at iipsori. 
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last carriage of the train was filled with kulaks (peasants 
whe employ others) closely guarded by half a dozen soldiers. 
At each station two guards descended to prevent the prisoners 
from walking on the tracks, and to prevent intercourse between 
them and the free world which we represented. I alone was 
allowed towards this coach, since one of the soldiers had told 
me that they were in charge of the mail van, and so they did 
not like to stimulate my curiosity by forbidding me access to 
the mail. The prisoners were not more crowded than peasants 
in an ordinary coach, but it must have been a great hardship 
to be cut off from tea, which wc were drinking all day. They 
came from the Irkutsk district, and were being sent to start a 
new State cotton farm in the Khokand district. In a big station 
a soldier would sometimes fetch them a pail of boiling water 
and another of thick vegetable soup, and even a tomato or 
two; but the boiling water was of little use, for they had no tea. 
When the buckets arrived there was a violent scrambling and 
cursing in diverse languages over the insufficient food; they 
behaved like famished wolves, and looked like vultures,' since 
their heads were closely cropped. 

Arys is the junction of the Turk-Sib and the main line from 
Moscow to Tashkent via. Orenburg. As I left the station a 
gang of miserably dressed men and women was being marched 
through the street. They were political prisoners from Oren¬ 
burg who had taken part in a mass refusal to work on a new 
State farm. They lived in barracks on the outskirts of the town. 
My arrival the re was something so unique that I was allowed 
t > inspect their quarters. The rooms were unligl ted, and over¬ 
crowding made them stuffy. One of the armed guards said 
laughingly that in the street: the prisoners were paraded as an 
example to their fellows. In each town in turn I was told that 
a special concentration of prisoners had been made there, hut 
many of the townspeople doubted this tory; I knew it to be 
untrue. In ,the country districts there are no prisoners, so 
\ isi ors to towns only huukl not make too much of the number 
u»ey ee. These prisoners are in some ways more fortunate 
MK.n any of the agricultural workers vho live in converted 
rattle-trucks. A shelf is built into each end of the wagon, under 
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lives one family. Scrambling over the heads of those 
below there is a second, and in the middle i? a cramped space 
where everybody cooks on rusty Primuses. 

The Turk-Sib Railway may be divided into three sections. 
The first is from Novo-sibirsk to Semipalatinsk, a distance of 
410 miles. This section is of old construction, and in parts 
much-needed repairs are being carried out. Rolling-stock is 
plentiful but in bad repair; sidings are frequent, and one or two 
small branch lines are in the process of construction, so that a 
greater supply of grain may be available for the Trans-Siberian 
to transport to the west. The central portion of the line runs 
from Semipalatinsk to Lougovia, a junction on the line to 
Irunze (Pishpek ; and by some is considered to comprise a new 
section of the line; in fact, the continuation of the line to Alma- 
Ata had been decided upon before the completion of the i urk- 
Sib project was fixed. From Semipalatinsk to Alma-Ata is 
625 miles, and to Lougovia nearly 900. M his section presented 
little engineering difficulty, though there is one eagerly awaited 
tunnel in the climb to the Toyasesk Pass. The line is not well 
laid, and sidings are too far apart for the amount of traffic it is 
called upon to can v. IVIore engines would be ot considerable 
use, as there are some short steep gradients, but more loco¬ 
motives light enough for the line arc not available. 1 he ad¬ 
ministration is very faulty, and much time is wasted at sidings 
by the exchange of gossip between the train crews. 1 he last 
section of the line is from Lougovia to Arcs, and is ( nly sonu 
fifty miles long; it is part of the branch to uitfn 

the journey from Novo-sibirsk to Tashkent is supposed to 
occupy four days and iiigiits; but, though a time-table e asts, ii 
is not possible undt r present conditions to adhere close!} to it 
train from Alma-Ata was ewht hours late, and so I arrived 
in Tashkent at three in the morning. The station conveyed no 
feeling of a myste* .ous Central Asian capit i; it might have been 
anywhere in Russia or the BaL ins. In any case my reaction to 
am atmosphere which might have existed was severely spoilt, 
lor I was immediately arrested. 







Chapter XII 

TASHKENT, THE CAPITAL OF RUSSIAN CENTRAL 

ASIA 

W E had expected to reach Tashkent at any moment 
during the four hours after midnight, and as minute 
succeeded minute of wakefulness, my anger had risen; 
nearly overcome with sleep and irritation, I had jumped from 
the train during a halt and placed my watch carefully beneath the 
wheel of the engine; after that my life was simpler, for time no 
longer mattered, and no fellow-traveller possessed a watch 
When we arrived I descended leisurely from the coach. 
With grim assurance an unshaven dark civilian and a soldier 
m uniform each took me firmly by the arms. As we neared the 
station office of the Ogpu their hold became suddenly fiercer 
and they marched me into it. The platform had emptied quickly 
into the waiting-room, and the unshielded electric lights em¬ 
phasized my loneliness. They wanted my camera; and under 
their cold gaze I was compelled to open my bag and give up 
film- as well, since they could not allow me to leave the station 
with them. An officer of the police joined our gloomy group- he 
was very polite: ‘Phase won’t you sit down?’ Encouraged by 
this attitude I attempted to pocket my camera from where it lay 
on the desk, but was forcibly returned to my scat. All the stories 
published by sensational newspapers of torture and Secret Police 
activities flooded into my mind, and an unreasoned terror rose 
in me. I blustered and swore that permission had been given me 
from the Central Government. ‘But now you arc in Ct ntral Asia ’ 
they replied. Each man affirmed solemnly that it was usual 
lor any one arriving with a camera to leave it for a few hours in 
the station, so that particulars might be taken by the Police. 
Each then added that he personally would be in the same office 
that afternoon to ensure the return of the camera. 

The whole episode when thus coldly written seems small 
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hough, but at the time I thought myself lucky to have escaped 
from that office a free man. A soldier led me to a special door¬ 
way on the side of the station remote from the cabs. A car 
swept round a corner; blinded by its lights, I did not notice a 
ditch in the road in front of me, and fell painfully into it. My 
basket of provisions burst open, and I grovelled dazedly in the 
damp bottom for what remained of my supply Oi black bread. 
At length a weary cab came by, and the driver pulled me out. 
The streets were without lights, but were not dark; the stars 
seemed dangerously near, and cast a million tiny shadows more 
confusing than darkness itself. The town was as silent as if 
the streets w*erc deep in snow, except for the gurgling of invisible 
streams behind the tall black poplars. ; he cabman talked 
caressingly to his horse for a moment, and then beat it savag; !y 
to an uneven trot. In the uncertain light, high garden walls 
pierced by pointed arches and crowned at the corner d y towers 
like miniature minarets, created for the moment an illusion ot 
a rich and mysterious city of the East. In the centie of the 
town, however, ugly buildings brought me back to Russia of 
1900. Empty rooms were still brightly lighted, and pictures 
of Lenin and Stalin s tred out into the empty silence. 

My driver helped me to find two hotels, in each ot which I 
was refused a bed; losing interest, lie directed me to a thin 
There I found a mattresskss bed in a condor, and collapsed 
happily on to it. The night caretaker was furious, but whs 
fortunately smaller than me, and I was able to maintain my 
position against his assaults. I lay uneasily awake while he 
telephoned for the militia to turn me out, but utter some time 
he discovered what I aheady knew: that the telephone exchange 
w r as shut for the night. Grudging y, he gu e me permission to 
stay till dawn, now half an hour off. 

A busy official roused me aim* st at once, and directed me to 
a teahouse across the street, the Central Asian version of a 
sailors' dosshousc. A long room opened on to the street, and 
at the back was a wide shelf on which bodies, swathed in sheep- 
coats, lay in a smelly row. At one end of the room was a raised 
dais where women slept in veil more tangled heaps t. ir the 
men. I took my place between two carcasses. One w'as a long 
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*ghan, sweating heavily; at intervals he snorted and kicked me 
in his dream struggles. The other was a ragged and dirty 
Uzbek, who lay on his back with bubbles of saliva forming at 
the corners of his mouth. Before being allowed to annex this 
haven of luxury I had to produce all my documents, including 
my pilot’s licence. 

An hour later I went to a bath-house, where for three roubles 
I had a full suite of Turkish baths placed at my disposal. 
Boiling water came from every corner and the ceiling but the 
small ordinary bath at one end had no taps at all; except for the 
layers of dirt it might well have been part of the Governor- 
General’s Palace. A woman attendant poked her head in at 
one of the doors and admonished me: 'You are not allowed 
to wash clothe:, here.’ Before I could explain that I had no 
such intention, she was gone. 


Among thousands of offices, by luck the first one I saw was 
that of the Opte. They gave me breakfast in a dining-room 
near by, and talked anxiously about their future plans for rhy 
entertainment. Then a girl led me to their hostel in the old 
town— a paradk after the garish city we had left— through 
narrow tortuous streets and alleys. 

My companions in the hostel were a motley assembly of 
Turks, Armenians, and Russians. Most of them were minor 
officials, and all were communists drawn to Central Asia 
'where there was much work to do’. A German man and 
woman completed the group. They were living together 
experimentally, and, since the woman was a communist, they 
had chosen Russia for their honeymoon. She was also culture- 
mad, . d had therefore chosen Central Asia, where she hoped 
to ‘revive for herself some of the old glories of the country’. We 
led a camp life, and plank beds were dotted about the courtyard 
under the shade of the low, dusty trees. 

The charm of my breakfast-time hosts had dispelled m} 
feeling of dislike for the entire race engendered by my ex¬ 
perience of the night before, but the ugliness of the R 
invasion ot the East wore me down as I walked through the 
tram-ridden streets until I became hypnotized by the myriad 
telegraph wires. Though the invasion dates from the last ha! 
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nineteenth century, the public buildings are mainly in 
the style of a French provincial town. The Czarist rule cut 
deeply into the secretive lives of the native inhabitants, who 
hid behind the thick mud walls of the old town. The bolsheviks 


have widened the cut into a crater by razing the houses, which 
lavs bare the sordidness hidden in the cool dark of the low rooms. 
Streets are driven through the heart of dwellings, destroying 
the winding charm of the old town. Communal flats rise sheer 
and stark from the dust; even the good proportions of modem 
building were unpleasant beside the reserved detachment the) 
were displacing. Behind those tumbling walls life had been 
static and self-contained, and the uneven floors had been 
trodden only by the family of the owner. 

Under the Czar the East had been able to preserve, to a cer¬ 


tain extent, its detachment, allowing Europe into its midst but 
never into its life. The new regime has brought boots, tele¬ 
phones, kerosene lamps, and Primus stoves; it ta.ves away the 
prodigality and stateiy courtesy once possessed by the meanest 
beggar—his grace and dignity. More important from an 
economic point of view, the Russian advance had substituted 
black rye bread for the millet meal on which the bulk of the 
settled native population used to live. The bolshev iks have 
turned the bazaar into a string of seedy co-operatives which 
are in reality only canteens where supporters of the regime fnay 
buy the necc .sides of life at artificially low prices, while the 
remainder of the population pay more in proportion. They 
have placed pictures of Lenin on olcl walls, and loud-speakers 
bawl slogans in the teashops which had been both the meet¬ 
ing places and business houses of he itinerant merchants. 
Tr a few years the old town will be swept away, boasted a 
young cotton expert, ‘and in its place will rise our fine new 
buildings, high and clean, w'hich will be the comfortable 
quarters of the true proletarian workers. A little will be pre¬ 
served, to shbw w hat improvements ; have made. A banner 
printed in Russian and Uzbek declared: ‘Proletarian touring 
will bring culture to the working class.’ Here nothing was lelt 
of the impenetrability an i repose ol the East. 


A small army of men were engaged in scooping water from 
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e ditches at the sides of the main streets and throwing it to 
lay the dust stirred by the occasional lorries and by the Fords 
and Buicks of the Ogpu. The militiamen on point duty at 
corners directed camels and their leaders to keep to the right. 
In a generation the native tribes will be converted to suburban 
life on the Moscow model, and be a fine example of mass uplift. 
The strange mixture of barbaric splendour, minor turbulence 
and limited contentment will be lost for ever. Already behind 
every window in the new town suave Russian business heads 
nodded to others of equal importance. Typewriters sang like 
a million crickets. 

In Central Asia the Soviet Union has gone even further to¬ 
wards a top-heavy bureaucracy than in Russia itself. The Ogpu 
network couid be glimpsed everywhere: its soldiers strutted 
boldly through the streets; its minor officials had offices equipped 
with upholstered settees while many of the new fiats had no 
furniture except of the occupier's own devising. Its clutch on the 
vitals of the nation—the transport system—was also complete. 

The Army is considered by the bolshevik leaders to be an 
.xcellent method of segregating the young and virulent genera¬ 
tion from the older and more sedate influences; and also an 
nportunity for turning many of the recruits into efficient 
propagandists. If the insulation is successfully achieved these 
young men will become the keystone of the Soviet arch, and 
the regime will be settled firmly in the saddle at least for our 
lifetime. The political propaganda in the Army may train 
speakers, but it does not turn out good soldiers. The Army 
as a whole is loyal to the outstanding figures of the Revolution¬ 
ary struggle such as Voroshilov and Budjenny, but for political 
leaders many of the soldiers have only contempt. 

In spite of the promises made at the station the night before, 
no one v. as there to give me back my camera. I caught sight, 
as he was slinking into another office, of the officer who had 
in vited me to be p:ated. I called to him that the police were liars 
and thieves, since. 1 was furious at being thus duped, .is on 
other occasions when I asserted this, particulars of my passport 
and other papers v re taken, and all addresses (which I always 
r le in my passport) were luboi iously copied out. I imagined 
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y dossier growing by several pages a day. Each official I 
interviewed said that he himself was not really responsible, and 
that anyway he ‘didn’t know’. This attitude was unive: sal: 
I asked a man the way to the post office, and he replied that 
he didn’t know. Ten seconds later I followed him in through 
its main entrance twenty yards away. 

The following day’s paper had a long notice of a conference 
at which the first motion had been to extend ‘warm bolshevistic 
greetings’ to the rest of the world. The ‘warm’ I could under¬ 
stand, but the exact quality of greeting implied by.‘bolshevis¬ 
tic’ was lost on me, nor could any one of my companions 
xplain its significance. The German and his ‘wife' had cooked 
an elaborate dinner during half the night over a roaring Primus 
stove; they talked the whole night in penetrating voices about 
whether it was decent for the man to follow the woman into 
the ladies’ dressing-room at one side of the courty ard. In the 
morning thev left, to the relief of all, and their beds were 
immediately occupied by two young men who had been holiday¬ 
making in the Pamirs. During their travels these two had met 
no less than three film expeditions, engaged in making ‘high- 
mountain pictures’. The snaps they had brought with them 
showed a bare frozen country with no towering white peaks, 
the pictures having been taken at fourteen thousand feet. 

After a day’s search for my camera I was no longer in a mood 
to tolerate more of the present system of government. I felt 
that if I were to go to the Pamir the name ot Lenin would In- 
picked out in fiery red letters on a distant surface of eternal 
snow, and that behind every pinnacle would K an ‘gent of t ne 
police. At that moment my journey seemed a labour under¬ 
taken the completion of which I was taced with at all costs. 
The disappointment of losing my camera alter so long ajourney 
together had disheartered me. An official had said that nothing 
could be done fi r several days, since the photographic expert 
of the Ogpu who was developing my films had a cold, and that 
the following day was the rest day for the Ogpu. I said that / 
would take advantage of the opportunity offered by the holiday 
to explore the town, preferably without one c h*s escorts. 
The man glared, but made no reply. 
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During the wait in an ofheiars office a man with his wrists 
in handcuffs behind his back was brought in by a soldier armed 
with a fixed bayonet. One of the prisoner’s goloshes had fallen 
off, and was being carried by the soldier in mock triumph; 
one of the man’s feet was thus bare. He collapsed wearily on 
to the bench beside me. The soldier politely suggested that 
I should find a seat elsewhere. The prisoner’s close-cropped 
head fell back with a crack against the flaking whitewash on 
the wall; his eyes stared fixedly at the fly-covered ceiling; 
his Adam’s apple slid ponderously up and down his skinny 
throat in time with his laboured breathing. The soldier said 
that the man had been trying to ‘jump’ a train as he was 
suspected in Tashkent of being a counter-revolutionary. Up¬ 
stairs, while I was interviewed by another official, a second 
handcuffed man was led through our room into a thick-carpeted 
library. The door closed silently behind him. 

In the hot sunlight of the afternoon I walked with a Turkish 
agricultural student to the farm where he worked. It lay some 
miles outside the town but still in the fertile belt irrigated 
directly from the river. Despite its being in reach of the town 
influence, the man said that the native workers were as intract¬ 
able as had been the uneducated tribesmen in the Caucasus 
three yea s previously. ‘But we will make them work,’ he 
added. A group- of emaciated Uzbek were squatting passively 
on their haunches outside a mean hovel. They sat on, un¬ 
moved either by our passing or by the dust which spurted out 
from under the wheels of the carts lumbering by. The manager 
ol ihe farm said that they had refused to work on the cotton, 
and were therefore without money and the permission necessary 
to purchase in the farm canteen. Their apathy seemed to 
present a blank wall to all communist enthusiastic and influence. 
Often I saw similar scenes, but rarely in the immediate neigh- 
bi/urhood of a >v,n. It was not surprising that the student 
admitted that the cot on crop was much below what was 
' xprcu:d• ‘But in two years’ time you will nut recognize this 
place; by that time we shall have convinced these fools!’ 

As darkness fell ihe three <! ildren of the old Uzbek woman 
who made all the beds in the hostel accompanied me on a 
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the sunset. The twelve-year old girl glanced slyly 
up at ine, trying to attract my attention, but she refused to 
allow me to re-tie a loose bandage on her finger. The younger 
boy watched each of my movements closely; no sooner did my 
eye pass in his direction than his nut-brown face would curl 
into a wide smile. The older boy was patronizing and provoca¬ 
tive, like a grown-up with a child. He had been learning about 
England in school, his mother told me. Consequently he was 
less impressed by my strangeness than the younger children. 
Our way led into a group of teahouses surrounding a central 
garden. On the raised platforms many of the native inhabitants 
were lying or sitting; before them were little pots of tea from 
which they sipped at intervals. Behind the tea-drinkers, on the 
walls, flamed posters illustrating the intestines of tractors and 
machine-guns. By the roadside were bowls and barrels of 
stews or soups, and on stalls many different varieties of melon 
were displayed. Around each of the stalls and barrows stood a 
small crowd, some eating and other discussing the merits of 
rival dishes and asking the opinions of those who were already 
eating off tin plates or pieces of newspaper. About the gardens 
were many bright unshaded electric lights; here and there beside 
a standard remained a carved wood or dull mciai lampstand— 
a memorial of less civilized days. One teahouse, more enter¬ 
prising than the rest, possessed a jerky, hand-operated cinema 
with which it regaled its patrons on pictures of life in the Red 
Army, and of the opening ceremony of the garden below. 

The garden was in a shallow cleft. On the sides houses were 
festooned, each looking as though it had started as one room, 
and then expanded vaguely in any direction dictated by the 
family or fancy of the ow’ner. The garden had been opened a 
fortnight before my arrival, and was laid out in imitation of 
some well-kept flower-beds in the new town The flower-beds 
here had been ornamented with plants in pots, the rims pro¬ 
jecting above the dry earth, in order to make a show for the 
opening ceremony. By now most of the plants wen dead and 
drooped sadly over their pots. 

At one end of the garden was a cinema, at the other a circus 
into which we fought our way. The elder boy touK con letc 
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and exercised great care to see that my pockets were not 
picked. We each took with us an enormous slice of melon, and 
sat munching in a solemn row on an otherwise empty bench. 
We could talk but little, for though the elder boy had been 
learning Russian for two years, he could scarcely speak it: 
‘There are thirty in our class’ was his excuse. Rapidly the 
benches became crowded, and among the influx there were 
only very few Russians. All sat absorbed and intent, whether 
the turn was trivial or excellent. Some of the performers had 
come from Moscow, a neighbour explained with pride, as 
though the Central Government was taking an exceptional and 
personal interest in the entertainment of the native quarter of 
Tashkent. As in the offices of the new town, so in the circus: 
nearly all the officials were Russians. These officials speak of 
the native races as though of inferiors. At some distant date, 
and by Russian munificence alone, the native population 
would be allowed to become the ‘brothers’ Lenin’s creed pro- 
supposed them to be. In the Army and Militia a few of the 
soldiers were of the native races, but even they could scarcely 
speak Russian. The educated native inhabitants were too 
ciosely allied with the dominating Russians to understand the 
temper of the people. 

An acrobat danced grotesquely, twisting himself inside-out 
on a table. He was dressed as a frog in bright shining green 
with gold in front, his head hidden in a long flat mask from 
which protruded long red eyes. He balanced on his stomach 
and struck out from the table in time with the whining of the 
one-stringed fiddles composing the orchestra. Above him 
two trapeze artists worked, surrounded by moving circles of 
different-coloured electric lights which whirled as madly as the 
men’s lithe bodies. 

When we came out, spitting sunflower seeds about us, the 
lights Lad been extinguished, and the loud-speakers were no 
longer blaring. Telegraph wires had disappeared into the 
v I vet darkness of the sky. The moon shone warm and yellow 
on the swaying crowd; stars dangled invitingly around us, like 
ripe figs from a branch. A Russian walked before us up the 
magical alley accompanied by a thick woman whom he vished 
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to persuade to share his bed; she. refused. As they parted at a 
ghostly corner he said: ‘You are uncomradelyP Beside us now 
ran a gurgling stream, and carts seemed to float in it, with their 
huge wheels as sails. Through upper windows I sometimes 
saw painted wooden ceilings and panels, dark reds and rich 
golds, and I could hear the uneasy twang of a plucked violin 
string. I prayed for the night to remain, serene and cool, the 
passers-by unidentifiable, moving silently about their little 
affairs. When we arrived at the hostel the mother overwhelmed 
me with thanks her children were unable to express. Mean¬ 
while they exclaimed in shrill voices to one another.how happy 
they had been. Every one was asleep; the snores, the barking 
of innumerable dogs, and the rattling cackle of the children 
were the only sounds. For that moment, bolshevism and the 
twentieth century were forgotten. 

During the following day I was lost for many hours in the 
muddled streets of the old town. Houses were heaped madly 
one upon the other; streets and alleys wound away to some 
carved gateway. All the walls were visibly crumbling back into 
the dust from which they had been made; the dust curled away 
underfoot like the wash from the bows of a destroyer at sea, 
and rose in a mist, dimming the glare of the sun on the steady 
brown of buildings. Only in the dark shadows o ' the high walls, 
and under the trees by the banks of the tumbling water-channels 
did things assume their natural colour. The ditches and sluices 
were cunningly contrived, for most streets and houses were 
traversed during some part of the day by the life-giving water. 
Though each turning was slightly different, an T no two doors 
were similarly caned, I crossed my tracks twice without 
realizing the fact until some time had passed. But all the 
toiluousness and wilful obscurity was of no avail against the 
heavy hand of the bolshevik, for each lmuse was numbered 
and each street named after som; ncro of the Revolution m 
Russia. I had seen a map of the district, neatly divided into 
four quarters: the Red October, the I nin, the Stalin, and the 
Proletarian. 

I sat for some time in a teahouse perched o^cr a watt ••• 
channel. A wkl • pool was collected coolly bef re it; opposite, 
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-beds rose one above the other. At the sides 
handicrafts continued, though uncertainly, for it was the middle 
of the day. Hand-worked lathes and the bellows in copper¬ 
smiths’ turned by the tumbling water. Farther on lay the 
garden I had been in the previous night, where two concrete 
pillars’supported a cardboard hammer and sickle, and the ground 
was covered with pieces of melon rind and torn newspaper. 

I toiled up a long rise beyond the new town on to an open 
crown. To the east and south stretched bare brown hills, 
shimmering close to me in the mid-day haze. Behind, rhe 
town looked like a forest, since there was scarcely a roof to be 
seen; but immediately beneath me was the aerodrome, alive 
with busy aeroplanes and manoeuvring cavalry. Though the 
papers are full of anti-war talk and the love of peace, these 
sentiments are only a facade to excuse widespread martial 
activity. A poster in praise of the Red Army soldiers is hung 
at every street corner. Shops sell gas-masks and windows 
exhort their clients to prepare for the war they so much dis¬ 
like; but in the food shops it is difficult to buy sufficient 
bread. 

A man standing on the elevation beside me said that the Army 
was encouraged by the Central Government to recruit in these 
parts, since ii gave steady wages and good food to many, thus 
influencing the population in favour of the regime. The man 
was a confirmed communist, a type with which it is difficult 
to make any friendly headway. Such men at once assume a 
‘comradely’ attitude—a part of their creed—familiar with one 
as though friends from childhood, preventing real intimacy 
through a gradual discovery of qualities and faults. The 
simplicity of marriage and divorce laws is the logical outcome 
of this attitude; constancy is a bourgeois form of maintaining 
The tendency therefore is to produce a. selfish 
outlook in individuals, since many of them thus achieve a 
pc rsonal freedom in contrast to the national slavery. The 
regulations on the subject have not produced ‘free love’, and 
mrirri wes in the U.S.S.R. last as 1 ng as and often more suc¬ 
cessful!" than in the West. In the self-conscious atmosphere 
which smTouuiX marital relations a man ot woman who has 
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en married as often as three times is practically a social out- 
cast, and is pointed out and remarked upon by others. Among 
the younger generation of communists short ‘affairs’ are more 
easily and promiscuously conducted, but rather in the atmo¬ 
sphere of an amusing game than as serious sexual intercourse. 
It is a matter for frank jokes, but such humour is never coarse, 
because it is spontaneous, and the subject offers nothing to be 
giggled about in private. An episode of this sort is soon over 
and quickly forgotten. Few of the Young Communists are 
yet old enough to have taken marriage as an important part 
of their lives, and to them children mean little, since the State 
takes the burden from their shoulders and parents are no longer 
economically responsible for their offspring. 

I spent the evening at the ‘pleasure garden’ or ‘entertainment 
park’ in the new town. My companion was an apothecary 
on holiday from Orenburg; he was a quiet little man who 
asked every one questions, only to be answered with snubs. 
He had been in Siberia during the Revolution, where half the 
day was passed crouching in the churches to avoid the fury 
of the Whites, and the other half running out of the churches 
to avoid the fury of the Reds. We tried to drink beer in several 
restaurants but it was refused unless wc had a meal at a mini¬ 
mum price of six roubles. Eventually, however, we were 
admitted, and drank a litre of beer each at a cost of five roubles. 
Many of the unskilled workers only receive between sixty and 
seventy roubles a month; thus they are never able to go to the 
pleasure park at all. Opposite us at the table sat a man and 
woman who looked like a cotton magnate with his wife on 
holiday at Blackpool; she snorted through gaping, turned- 
up nostrils at any one who passed, I he drum in the band 
was decorated with a picture of a negro playing a saxoph ue, 
an instrument the appearance of which was known to most 
only from American silent filir - lhe band played four-year- 
old foxtrots, such as ‘Rose Marie’. The majority of the 
Russians were entranced, and my companion remarked how 
like it was to Moscow. The capital is at the back of every 
one’s mind, and it is the crovvning ambition ot the younger 
generation to work there in the future. This is t c reason 
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prefer badly-played unrhythmical foxtrots to their 
own more subtle music which they regard as old-fashioned 
and therefore bad. 

The gardens were full of beautiful flowers which looked 
slightly artificial under electric light. In the centie was an 
open-air theatre where propaganda songs and sketches were 
played alternately, and to which no one paid any attention. 
On the paths in its vicinity the beauties of the town paraded 
arm in arm with the regularity of a German opera audience 
during an interval. Young men stood on the fringe eager to 
greet girls they knew, or trying to make acquaintances by fol¬ 
lowing somebody in the parade. Occasionally after a success 
a 7; air would disappear into the remoter and less well-lit paths. 
Tn Moscow/ one young man said patronizingly to another, 
'there is a much bigger pleasure garden with boats as well 
—and more pretty girls.’ A pair of Uzbek maidens joined 
the parade. They were crudely dressed in imitation of the 
Russians, but received considerable attention from three native 
soldier who stood near us. The scene was as typically Russian 
as had been the teahouses in the old town the night before. 
Punctually at eleven we were all turned out, and had to wait 
in long queues for trams to take us bad: to the ‘Proletarian’ 
quarter. 

The bazaar is now scarcely recognizable as such; it was never 
roofed like those of Persia and Bukhara, and many of the old 
stalls have been swept away. In their place stand ‘commercial’ 
shops and what are nominally co-operatives; outside one of the 
httcr a turmoil showed that butter was for sale there. Farther 
along a riot nearly took place outside a meat stall: it had run 
cut of stock. ‘Yes,’ said a man walking with me, ‘it used to 
be a bazaar, but now the prices are much lower.’ He surveyed 
the ugly gewgaws and hoddy finery. On a hill beyond was 
an ‘open’ market, where a brisk exchange of old clothes for 
food was being conducted. Beneath was the melon market, 
where a hundred flat carts with huge wheels stood back to back 
in ih-planned rows; the horses were outspanned beside their 
art , and were chewing melons m the hot sun. In the com- 
pa/atiw shade under each cart its owner squatted, encircled 
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icty of his wares; a man would cut a portion irom the 
melon he was eating and give it to a passer-by in the hope 
that he would thus stimulate trade. But it was mid-day, and 
even the typewriters in the new town were momentarily hushed 
while the workers went off for a forbidden siesta. 

My dealings with the Ogpu in Tashkent had induced in me 
something of contempt as an offshoot of anger at losing my 
camera. In the hostel the inmates were delighted to hear me 
referring to the police as liars and thieves; they laughed and 
glanced at one another, admiring my Dutch courage. One man 
was a little nervous and tried to draw me away to a mosque 
which had been transformed from a happy-go-lucky moslem 
school into a poster paradise and a cooking college. My 
numerous visits to different officials gave me some idea of the 
extent of office space occupied by the Ogpu; they might have 
housed an entire Government, and an ex-officer employed in the 
military academy assured me that they did. Even the typists 
in the Ogpu offices were better dressed than those in the 
trusts and some had imitation silk stockings. 

The Uzbek National Theatre was in a big courtyard which had 
once been the circus; now it showed films and plays alternately. 
At the edge of the courtyard were rooms which had been ca¬ 
llouses and were now the artistes’ dressing-rooms. Any one 
could wander behind the platform at the end and so watch 
the players from the side. The play was supposed to begin 
at line, but at intervals the manager looked through a gap in 
the curtain and when the [ lace was full the pla\ began. I he 
plot centred around a girl with a poor lover and a rich bride¬ 
groom chosen by the parents. The hero and heroine took 
it in turns to sing long laments about the other, who stood on 
the far side of the stage; it was a convention to consider t hat 
neither could see the other. Finally both committed su : It 
lather than be separated by the activities of the ‘capitalist’ 
husband. Extra scenes had been added, in which the hus¬ 
band bribed army ‘officer h and which showed how the rich 
had been wont to abuse their power. The audience, drawn 
entirely from the native quarter enjoyed the lew moments 
of comedy, but were immoved by the tragedy of the whole. 
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moon shone so brilliantly over the courtyard he 
illumination on the stage was pale by comparison; several bats 
flew in and out of the stage, but no one thought that odd. The 
music at first seemed monotonous, but as my ear became 
accustomed to it I could pick out the delicate contrast between 
the two types of song, while the growing desperation of the 
players was shown by the gradual heightening of the pitch. 
The even tenor of the music changed abruptly at times of 
emotional stress; time and key were altered in the middle of a 
song. The simplicity of the acting made the whole piece 
natural. The movements oi the players were graceful enough 
to be envied by ballet-dancers; and groups were carefully 
formed, the actors often remaining still for several minutes. 
The company was entirely Uzbek, but had a Russian controller 
whose influence could be seen in the ‘sets’ and who had 
designed the costumes, though following the models which 
tradition demanded. The whole effect of transforming a 
folk-story into an elaborate little operetta with a propaganda basis 
was an interesting light on the thoroughness with which pro¬ 
paganda is undertaken. My companions were the old Uzbek 
woman and her sister from the hostel. Though the theatre 
was only a quarter of an hour’s walk from the hostel neither 
of them knew the way to it though both had lived in the 
quarter all their lives. On the way home the old woman 
explained in broken Russian that she had seen none of the 
benefits of the regime; its only effects on her life had been to 
enhance die difficulty of getting food for her many children, 
but she had been glad to be rid of the heavy reed veil. 

In order to gain access to the building where the chiefs 
< f the Ogpu were at work, it was necessary to apply for a permit 
through a heavily barred peephole in another building. Once 
admitted, I was bewildered by the number of bustling bureau¬ 
crats with bundles of papers mder their arms. At length, 
after wandering helplessly through miles of echoing corridors, 
I i o :nd an official w f ho promised that my camera would 
be returned that afternoon at the station. Hopefully I went 
there and was ushered into a large room where numerous 
officials were engaged in examining my camera and developed 
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%ffr/. which they told me had been confiscated. A fine row 
ensued, but eventually I had to leave without it. 1 accused the 
man who signed the confiscation order of wanting the camera 
himself. The return of both camera and films four months 
later through the good offices of the British Embassy in Moscow 
was therefore unexpected. The whole episode throws light 
on the power of the police; without any land of tribunal, 
any hearing of what I had to say, or consideration of the harm¬ 
less matter of the photographs, all had been taken from me. 
From the subsequent return of the camera, I must conclude 
that on this occasion the police had exceeded their duty; but 
had there been no British representative to whom to apply in 
Moscow, its return would have been unlikely. My account of 
the confiscation when told in the hostel elicited similar tales 
from the inmates. One man’s mother had made a journey 
into the country. Since butter was cheap there, she bought a 
kilo. When she returned to the town, she was hauled before a 
minor official, who confiscated the butter for no given reason. 
Another n in told the same story of some fruit, and an Uzbek 
schoolmaster of an ornamental dagger which had been taken 
in the same way. 

A student said: ‘Naturally they will give you your camera 
back when you return to England; you are a foreigner, and 
privileged to do what we ourselves may not do. 

The men with whom I spoke most were those least en¬ 
thusiastic about the present Government, since this type 
always enjoy a chance to air their grievances and to talk of 
what they consider the sorry change which has come over thei 
country. These men looked round furtively before talking; 
i! another joined us their manner and conversation changed. 
After the loss of my camera I was in a mood to listen to dieir 
stories. To do anything, said one, from taking a ticket tc 
buying a potato, he relied upon a good word from some one 
else. Then he could get in at the back door, for there were 
ah idy too nany waiting in front. The high officials aie in 
fear of one another and are continually out visiting some 
biother official in order to keep in his good graces, and tor 
fear of having to account lor time spent alone. Consequently 
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office workers form a close bloc, the components of which 
support one another and help one another to better and secure 
their positions. 

A concert given in the old town began with some graceful 
dances of a confused and elaborate nature. Sharp movements 
of the stomach and breasts drew satisfied sighs from the 
audience. Then followed slow sweeps of the arms, for which 
the whole body was curved and arched. Under the loose red 
robe and thick pigtailed wig which convention made necessary, 
the dancers displayed with exaggerated simplicity the erotic 
purpose with which the movements had been conceived: to 
heighten and stimulate an abstract sexual urge. The orchestra 
consisted of five single-stringed fiddles and a tambour. All 
played without a score, except for the communist songs which 
formed part of the programme and which had been laboriously 
learnt after months of practice. The producer told me that 
the players had in common an almost inexhaustible stock of the 
country’s traditional melodies. Each story had been handed 
down with the appropriate music, and these comprised the 
entire known stock of indigenous music. More suitable new 
tunes had had to be invented for the new songs. 

An eigjiteen-year-old dancer told me that she was now too 
old to continue to perform, and that therefore she was about 
to study for a doctor’s degree. While she talked an elderly 
schoolmaster and a child of two were helping her to dress for 
her next dance. ‘My husband and child,’ she explained. ‘A 
few years ago I should have had several children by now,’ 
she added, half disappointed and half glad that she had 
escaped from the veil and child-marriagc. Twelve had been the 
average age for marriage, the producer said. Little had been 
altered in the dances and song.,, but at first it had been d’’fficult 
to persuade any one to appear on the stage—particularly men— 
to perform the dances which they did every night of their lives 
in their favourite teahouses. The lighting and scenery had 
been added and were in excellent taste, enhancing the beauty 
if the performance. 

We sat long after midnight drinking tea and eating small 
piece of roasted camel. My Russian companion said he 
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not understand when the natives worked; all through 
the day they sat brooding silently in groups of three or four, 
sipping at bitter green tea, although their children went to 
school and came out shouting slogans at one another and 
exchanging long Russian agricultural words recently incorpor¬ 
ated into their language. ‘Now is the time to walk through the 
old town; I have been here five days and not seen it,’ he sug¬ 
gested. Each house seemed alive and wakeful, humming 
with secret life and energy; but from a distance the town was 
silent, for that life could only continue behind the thickest of 
the walls. 

A row had been going on for the better part of two days in a 
house close to ours. A militiaman stood impassively outside 
while the disputants passed in and out through the door he 
was guarding. The voices within sobbed and roared, rising 
and falling with the sun. The ‘universal equality’ has pan¬ 
dered to the Oriental love of argument and bargaining, since 
the strong can no longer plunder the weak, and it is ‘bourgeois’ 
to come to blows. The indigenous inhabitants do not take 
kindlv to ‘people’s courts’, and the Uzbeks consider that there 
is no better authority to settle the dispute than the participants. 
! ,ong-drawn arguments arise about trivial subjects: a place in a 
queue, a seat in a tram, or the capital of Peru. Each delights 
if he gains a slight advantage over his fellow, and believes that 
a smile or a clever answer turns away wrath. 

An Uzbek grabbed a mail bag outside the station at Tashkent 
and was caught fifty yards away by a native policeman. Bland 
and smiling, the culprit settled down on the bag, turned out 
his hands and shrugged his shoulders, and began to tell his 
captor an entirely irrelevant story For some time the police¬ 
man listened and was almost convinced that die robber had a 
right to the bag. The arrival of a Russian po.-n.al official in a 
high rage brought the policeman to his recently developed sense 
of right and wrong, and the thief was taken to the familiar 
station office of the Ogpu. 
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SAMARKAND 


HE country between Tashkent and Samarkand is the 



famous ‘Hunger Steppe’ in which many of the first 


A Russian invaders perished. It is an arid waste, broken 
at intervals by clumps of shrivelled green sage. At the edges 
of the oases which the steppe divides are more fertile belts. 
In these parts ugly tall chimneys mark the sites of brick fac¬ 
tories in the villages growing up under the new regime, but 
as yet the bricklayers are unskilled, and the houses they con¬ 
struct compare unfavourably with the old, built from mud and 
camel dung. Tractors were panting uncertainly in the gaps 
between the huts. Great fields of maize stretching to the 
desert were filled with the bobbing heads of the women har¬ 
vesters. The red handkerchiefs around their heads stimulated 
a fellow-traveller to remark: ‘They are completing their part 
of the Five \ ear Plan.’ At wayside halts men were busy 
loading produce into trucks, which was to be conveyed to the 
Caspian and up the Volga to the heart of Russia. 

The harvesters were paid sixty or seventy roubles a month, 
and, in addition, each farm ran a canteen and a communal 
dining-room, where a man said that ‘they could sometimes get 
a meal, if among the first to arrive*. He was bitter about the 
reputed good conditions in the cities, ‘where typists earn a 
rouble a minute’, and officials buy silk shirts or give one another 
pisses co obtain luxuries of which the peasants have never 
heard. The manager of the farm explained: ‘The riches of 
our soil are to pay for industry. Our wages are low so that 
we may build factories, clubs and theatres—that the people may 
be free, and each man have in his flat the benefits which science 
and research have discovered, and which until now have been 
reserved for the benefit of the few.’ The workers were allowed 
a for'-* ght’s holiday a year. Among them wandered a host 
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dusty ledgers, and scribbling figures. ‘Our work is ro arduous,’ 
said one, ‘that two months’ holiday in the year scarcely sees 
us fit to resume our duties.’ The manager showed me a 
favourite poster: the foreground was filled with lines of peasants 
holding aloft banners and led by a tractor; between them and 
the city of Samarkand lay orderly fields of cotton; the minarets, 
domes, and mosaics of the city were obscured by huge labels 
of‘Kino’, ‘Co-operative’, ‘Baths’, or ‘Factory’. 

During another railway journey four young soldiers shared 
a ‘compartment’ with me. They were interested in England, 
and gradually turned the conversation towards money: did I 
get money from the Gosbank? How much did I receive in 
exchange for a pound? Had I heard of the ‘black’ bourse? 
Would I show them some English money? Had I plenty of 
money in roubles? Would that amount suffice for the re¬ 
mainder of my journey? It seemed scarcely possible that 
soldiers, ‘the heroes and defenders of the U.S.S.R., protectors 
of the World Proletariat’, were trying to persuade me to break 
a decree forbidding the trade in foreign currency except in the 
Gosbank (State Bank); yet such was the cai»e. They said by 
way of excuse that their pay was negligible, and that though 
they got enough food, their tobacco was terrible. They could 
not afford to buy it on the ‘open* market, but hoped now to 
club together to buy a dollar, and therefore to be able to pur¬ 
chase tobacco in Torgsin . Among themselves they talked 
‘shop’, like soldiers all over the world. One h id seen a new 
tankette arrive at Tashkent; another asked when we expected 
to go to war with America, as that would he the sign for France 
and Japan to attack the Soviet Union. On the seat lay the 
Red Star , organ of the Central War Committee of the U.S.S.R.; 
the leading article was headed ‘The Development of a Flanking 
Movement by Tanks’. Beside it lay a copy of Pravda , at that 
time full of stirring denunciations of‘Imperialist War Plans’ 
discovered during the Anti-War Conference in Amsterdam. 

One of the soldiers drew me aside and told me about a sistci 
of liis who had been working in London. ‘Twice I have 


written to her and received no reply. Ludmilla was m 
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ingest sister, and now maybe she is dead these three months 
gone. Find her in London for me, and ask her to write; easily 
in London you will find her, for there are none like her.’ On 
my return I asked for her, but only one man had heard her 
name during the previous six months; he suggested that she had 
eloped with a lift-boy who had been sacked some months ago. 

In a bunk beneath me an Uzbek sobbed songs to himself. 
He broke off at intervals to smile and give me a piece of his 
melon, or to spit heavily through the window—open despite 
the choking dust which blew through it. A soldier asked 
another for the loan of his kettle in which to fetch some boiling 
'ater. It still contained a little cold tea; its owner glanced 
casually at my half-empty cup, and answered: ‘No. What 
if the Englishman should want some more tea while you are 
away? Would he not go back to England and ay that we are 
an nhospitablc racer’ 

'..cry train in Central Asia arrived at its destination in the 
ini Idle of the night. At the station near Samarkand I stumbled 
blindly over a network of lines through a wilderness of oil- 
c .rs, then tripped over the sleeping bodies of travellers in the 
waiting-room, and escaped to the cool freshness of the night. 
My Uzbek acquaintance and I settled in an angle of the station 
wall to wait for the dawn and a motor-bus. Beside us lay several 
other figures groaning in the cold; a child clutched at "my coat 
and sought to shelter its ill-clothed body. My companion 
became tired of waiting, and went off in a cab; he was hum¬ 
ming continuously: ‘This is my home. It is a pity you do not 
speak my language, for then I could take you vith me; it is a 
most beautiful language.’ To me it seemed an endless suc¬ 
cession of gutturals whicli crackled off the tongue with a noise 
like thick crinkled paper. 

A. length a bus arrived, and a young man spent fifty kopeks 
0:1 a ticket for part of the journey. ‘After that I can walk,’ 
•v laugned, ‘for this is my city. That is my last money, but 
what does it matter?’ At the end of the journey I was,put down 
ir tl great square called the Registan. < stood alone, awed 
l.g ic grandeur of three great mosques. One side of the 
Sf ]uar. gleamed and scintillated in the soft light of the 
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bon; its light was reflected by a thousand vivid tiles placed 
there by Tamerlane. On the opposite side only the sharp 
outline of the protecting wall was defined; beneath, the dim 
arches seemed to hide silently moving chieftains of five cen¬ 
turies ago. At each corner stood a tapering minaret; the top 
of one had fallen off, but in the loneliness of the night it 
might have been an incompleted tower. Another leant crazily 
towards the square, but its insecurity might have been part 
of the original grandiose plan. About the city watchmen were 
calling sadly to one another, their cries ringing eerily among 
the monuments of Islamic power. Suddenly one of the watch¬ 
men appeared beside me from the shadow of the mosque and 
madrassa of Shir-Dar, saying: Tf you do not know where to 
sleep, I will take you to a Tchaikhana (teahouse) until morning. 
Please let me carry your bag for you/ My weariness warred 
with the desire to regain touch with the life of the past 1 
had felt a moment before; but I went with the man, A carpet 
was rolled up from the pavement in front of the teahouse and 
placed as a pillow for my head. Courtesy demanded that I 
should use it. 


Three sides of the Registan are enclosed by the browns, 
greens, and blues of tiles decorating the walls of the madrass* is. 
Many have fallen, hut sufficient remain lor even the unimagin¬ 
ative to picture the scene as it must once have been. L he 
northern side is hounded by unformed native dwellings and 
small shops. Across two of them hung a red and white banner 
with the famous slogan ‘Religion is the Opium of the People’ 
blazoned on it in three languages. I took up my quarters in 
the madrassa on the northern side, that of Iila-kari. it wa*. 
in the form of a wide, cloistered courtyard, from which toon s 
opened. By the door of my room was the entrance of the 
mosque itself, where turbaned Moslem heads were bowed m 
worship, llis prayer completed, a greybeard rose groaning to 
his feet, blew his nose through his fingers on to the stones oi 
the floor from which he had ju.,t risen, and passed out into the 
sunlight, where he put his feet into goloshes from the State 
Rubber Factory Number 2 at Leningrad. Despite the organi¬ 
zation of the bolsheviks, the court retained its sere nil). -he 
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absque itself was bare and dirty, but it still seemed of deep 
religious significance to the aged devotees who covered its 
floor. Though more tiles might fall, enough would remain 
to keep alive some memory of the magnificence of which it was 
the symbol. 

The rooms had seven-foot-thick walls, and within was an 
almost glacial coldness; these were the rooms in which the Faith 
had been explained. In the room next to mine the walls were 
decorated with a ceremonial procession, and with gold, red and 
blue hunting scenes. Bolshevik excursionists had scribbled 
their names, and proletarian shoulders had , somewhat sullied 
the clearness of the colours. The former teachers had passed 
forgotten before the influx of the new hordes from the West and 
the ideas of unpractical theorists. But despite these various 
changes, Samarkand still lives in the spirit which had changed 
it from a village on the edge of an oasis to the cultural centre of 
a great, though fugitive, civilization. An echo of its splendour 
clung to the court and even to the tumbledown teahouses and 
shops which formed the fourth side of the Registan. 

Two agricultural experts from the Ukraine occupied rude 
plank beds beside mine. They were reserved and quiet, 
although very appreciative of the beauties of the city. These 
qualities showed that they were not practising members of the 
Communist Party, who are generally so full of themselves and 
their theories that they are only able to talk in the dogmas which 
they have absorbed like so many parrots. We went to the 
Gur-Emir together. Inside it, resplendent and newly restored, 
were the torn! $ of Tamerlane, his sons and wives, his ministers 
and nephews. The sun passed through windows guarded by 
elaborate grilles to the darkness within, and lit up inscriptions 
o the greatness of the builder’s fame in all the ten languages 
used in his empire. Beneath the marble and mosaic chamber 
was a crypt in which were the real tombs of the: ' ostensibly 
buried above—a cunning device, explained one of the agricul¬ 
turalists, by which the despoiiers of the king’s peace should be 
deluded. In that building I felt the beauty of Samarkand: 
its calm, the cold ..a the high dark buildings, the signs of its 
a loo/ness and its disregard of external influences, though the 
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and the auen hands of restorers are plucking at its crum- 


bung glories. 

We climbed on to the roof of a house near by, in order to 
photograph the dome of the Mausoleum, which looked like 
an inverted balloon ribbed like a blanc-mange. Only a few 
tiles were left, but those which still clung were still bright. 
We walked further on the roofs and stood upon the dome of 
a disused mosque built two hundred years before the Gur-Emir. 
My foot went through the lath and plaster, and only a beam, 
still solid alter eight hundred years of that dry climate, pre¬ 
vented our falling into what had now become a lavatory forty 
feet below. Before us stretched tier upon tier of flat mud 
roofs, rising to the glory of the toppling min rets and flashing 
domes about the Registan. Beyond, as clear as though we were 
beside them, the naked arches and the gaunt ruins of the Bibi- 
Khanem towered over the trees and dust-clouds. 

Descending, we walked rapidly through the spreading streets 
ol the new town into the maze of huddled walls which once 
had been the suburbs of the mighty city. We reached the 
Collective Farm of Stalin’, w 7 here cotton grew on the crumbling 
remains of the city. As the population of the city dwindled, 
its inhabitants withdrew towards the centre, abandoning the 
outskirts to collapse back into the soil. In a few of the hovels 
some miserable peasants still lived. Hie authorities had 


removed them from the maize and millet patches, and ‘re¬ 
cruited’ their labour to cultivate cotton and grapes. My two 
friends photographed with meticulous accuracy some shoots 
of diseased maize while I sampled raisins drying inviting!} on 
the ground. ‘It is permitted for any one here to cat,’ announced 
die venerable guardian, ‘but it is impossible to buv, since they 
are for export.’ My two companions explained pioudly that 
I had come from England ‘Where is thaihe asked. 11c stood 
for a long time with arm upraised, in order to show the com¬ 
parative height of the maize and a man in the picture. ‘These 
picture; are for Moscow ,’ the experts said importantly. ‘There 
must be a lot of people in Moscow’, he said politely, ‘for they 
are always coming here to take pictures for Moscow/ r l he 
hum had its own teahouse, in which the greater number ol the 
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: 4 ^bourers were congregated to watch our activities. Two men 
were trying to chivy a pair of cows from the centre of a patch 
of cornflower by throwing lumps of dried earth from slings 


similar to David’s. They accompanied their missiles with a flow 


of Uzbek invective, but the cows remained impassive; it was too 
much trouble to chase them out of the cornflower by walking 
after them, and no one seemed to be in a responsible position 
to enforce occasional suggestions offered by one of the group 
in the teahouse. 

On our way to the post office in the new town we walked 
through two shoddy bazaars, where dirty sausages and dusty 
grapes were on sale at cheap prices among the usual array 
of combs and lampshades. While the clerk in tne nost office 
was trying to find the cable rates to England half an hour passed. 
‘No one has ever asked such a question before, 5 she excused 
herself,‘and I have worked here for fifteen years without a 
bn j k.’ Though she accepted my telegram the problem of its 
transmission must have defeated her, since it never reached 
England. 

The mausoleum of Shah Zindah is a series of tombs connected 
by a narrow passage which was once clear of the surrounding 
sand, but is now embedded and almost filled by it. The inner 
walls of the passage are thus wonderfully preserved and upon 
them lustrous tiles detail the achievements and graces of those 
who are buried there. Elaborate calligraphies form a contin¬ 
uous graceful frieze. Within the many domes, designs in blue, 
gold, and green glistened steadily through the failing light of 
evening. The solemnity of the mullah, stirred from his sun¬ 
set devotions to show us the sanctuary, and the droning incanta- 
’ ions of a few devotees near the entrance were in keeping with 
the atmosphere of faded glory. Notices posted by the ‘Fine 
Arts Commission of the * 1 zbek Republic 5 forbade us to enter 
the shrines or to remove pieces of mosaic. 

During our sight-seeing wc argued about the hated British 
‘Imperialist 5 policy in India, and that of the Soviet in outlying 
parts of the Union. ‘Each nationality is autonomous, 5 said 
one of the men. ‘The President of Uzbekistan is an Uzbek, 
and the Council of People’s C mmissars in Moscow can only 
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him—you should do this or you should do that. You 
say we exploit the native population, but consider that farm 
where there were no Russians at all/ ‘But what of the trusts 
in Tashkent, the corporations and the heads of the Ogpu— 
they are all Russians?’ ‘Oh, yes! But the natives do not 
understand such work yet. We try to weed out opportunists 
in the party—remember Sokolnikov, a clever man but an 
opportunist, who is no longer Commissar of Finance!’ 

The music in the old city of Samarkand was more primitive 
and coarser than that in Tashkent, mainly because in Samar¬ 
kand metal strings were used, while in Tashkent the strings had 
been thick and soft as silken rope. Tashkent had been like 
a Western provincial town, but in Samarkand most things 
Western were left behind at the end of the bus route from the 
station. The present inhabitants of the native quarter take 
no interest in either Eastern or Western culture. They have 
remained stationary and primitive while their city grew to 
glory and drifted back to ruin. My two companions had gone 
to Bukhara, and I was alone in the wide court with the light 
of :he moon and its intense shadows. The mosqut was dark, 
and its entrance a sinister cavern. The only sound was the 
monotonous drone of the old mullah from the depths. I he 
flagstones were peopled with a mysterious life which defied 
the echoes of the present; six centuries were lost in a moment, 
and time was filled with die steady coming and going of life 
under -Tamerlane. Men were bowed at their devotions, and 
preparations were being made for the arrival of the King: 
bustling figures were spreading peerless carpi'.', and gallerk. 
were being built to hold watching citizens. 1 ue moon ws 
changed to a mid-day sun, and its rays shone clear through the 
gliding multitude. My room hummed with eager voices, and 
the light without was reflected from the minarets and tiles 
through the narrow windo ws, sottened and filtered b) the 
shapely gratings which guarded them. 

As the sun streamed into the arches in the morning I went 
to an icy shower-bath in the bazaar. Retd matting full of 
holes was the only protection from passers-by, who drew ask <• 
swiftly as my splashes spread, to the pavement. My loot slipped 
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fell naked but for a towel into the street. Only a fruit- 
vendor noticed my plight, and smiled quietly from behind his 
pile of apples. The day passed slowly; I spoke to no one, and 
no one took notice of me. The natives pursued their simple 
lives; the bolsheviks threw their enthusiams at one another, 
but I was free in another age. I could dwell upon the exquisite 
detail of a tile, or meditate upon the line of an arch as though I 
were King and the passing people my servants to act upon my 
slightest wish. 

The mosque of Mirza-Ulugh-Beg had been altered to house a 
Revolutionary Museum. Busts of the heroes stood boldly on 
columns, and posters took the place of carpets upon the walls. 
Figures which might have been in Tussaud’s made a tableau 
of the funeral of an eldest son. Charts and plans beside the 
figures showed the percentage of ill-health caused by the women 
wearing unhygienic clothes and thick reed veils. Outside in 
the Registan thousands of bricks with the date stamped on 
them were stacked, awaiting labourers to carry them up the 
scaffolding to prevent the further collapse of what was now to be 
an instrument of propaganda. Despite the intense building 
activity' in the new town, men and material were available to 
preserve this ancient monument, though in another part of the 
old town an eighteenth-century veranda had been walled in 
to make an office for the local control of motor transport. The 
red and gold decoration on its wooden pillars had been hidden 
by diagrams of roads and sheets of statistics. Though men 
were engaged on repairs in the mosques, a foreman explained 
how strong was the hatred of religion in any form: the mosques 
wer regarded as symbols of an earlier and less perfect culture. 
'The Government hoped to create a new culture in which 
g r » -Is played no part. Instead, blocks of flats and vast theatres 
were to be constructed for the masses. Holidays were to be 
given as a reward for labour and not as part of an active religion. 
T 1 ue;. 1 monuments on which he was engaged had been built 
at the whim of kings, to please a dancing-girl torn from her 
native land to amuse the potentate for a night, or to atone for 
a wanton burst of cruelty to the people. 

The mosque of Bibi-Khmem, the dam : ng-girl wife of 
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merlcne, is adjacent to her ruined mausoleum and is on a 
scale of magnificence even surpassing those in the Registan. 
In some books it is referred to as a ‘cathedral mosque’, and its 
dimensions justify such a title. The main dome has fallen 
in, but the vivid green of the part which remains stands out 
brilliantly against the powder blue of the sky. From the en¬ 
trance, the high pillars and crumbled arch trame the building’s 
varied ornament. Trees have sprung up around the two 
immense blocks of white marble which were once the lectern 
for a heavy Koran; and gnarled trunks support the leafy roof 
of a teahouse through which run the drains of a little village 
built from the fallen walls of the mosque. A drunk man slept 
noisily in the shade. Several children were watching him hope¬ 
fully, as though they expected a miracle to remove him. At 
sunset, when I came to catch a last glimpse of the great green 
dome through the broken brickwork of the arch and the dusty 
leaves of the teahouse, he still slept, but the children had gone. 
I felt again the vague presence of phantom figures who walked 
leisurely by, their conversation drowned by endless repetition 
lJl phrases from the Koran which lay open on the two colossal 
stones between the tile-covered pillars. The hammers of the 
tinsmiths in th Jr alley behind the mosque rang above the hooters 
of the cotton mill; birds as bright as the tiles themselves flut¬ 
tered twittering to rest in the rents and cracks of the 'ting walls. 
T. he loud-speaker over my head was silent now, and th** wireles 
aerial between the minarets was no longer visible. Darkness had 
fallen; I stumbled away from the ghost-haunted floor, over 
blocks no longer as level as when Tamerlane had laid them. 

Electric lights glared in the new hospital and in the chemist s 
shop; otherwise the streets were in darkness but for a tew 
flickering oil lamps in front of the teahouses. 1 stopped to 
look at some dishes in preparation. ‘Stand back, said the 
cook. ‘Why? I wish to sec what I may eat/ ‘I do not know, 
but the doctor has forbidden it, and are we not here unJ^ his 
eye?’ Samarkand is still made up of bewildering contrasts, 
but the present rulers arc less sure of their decrees than was 
Tamerlane f his imperious will. 
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Chapter XIV 
BUKHARA 


N the station at Samarkand a guard whom I had met 



in the town persuaded me to travel in his train rather 


than wait for a faster one which he expected to be late 
and crowded. He gave me a berth in his cabin, explaining his 
kindness with: ‘It is not often possible for me to talk freely, but 
I shall never see you again, nor is it likely that you will give 
evidence against me/ After we had compared our stock of 
provisions he told me how once his brother and a friend had 
been speaking of times before the Revolution. His brother 
said that then it had been easy to feed oneself well. ‘A week 
later my brother disappeared, and we have heard noth ing of him 
for two years. Of course, he may have fallen into a river. . . .’ 
The train was very old; it rattled and squeaked as though 
it wished to escape from the rails. When the windows were 
shut the heat was almost unbearable; if they were open dust 
whirled in blindingly and stopped our nostrils. Through 
all these discomforts the complaining continued: ‘Mv house is 
gone . . my potatoes taken for the Kolhoz/ At last the 
voice passed into my dream to join the ragged beat of the 
wheels. 

The train arrived at Kagan, the station for Bukhara, just be¬ 
fore dawn. When the line wa being built the military author¬ 
ities though: that it 1 d better pass some distance from Bukhara, 
partly as a polite gesture to the Emir’s nominal independence, 
and pa-iiy because they feared the violence of the excitable 
Bukharans. The Czar's agent l ad lived in a neo-Islamic 
palace clo to the station, which was now a club and hotel for 
the ‘railway shock brigade'. It is only recently that Bukhara 
has been conn A to its station by a narrow-gauge railway, 
• n :c an eight-mile walk by tl townsmen (o vent t ia tr anger on 
the Russians was no longer considered probable. 
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fter a long wait in the kindling light some Bukliarant 
beckoned me to join them in an open motor-track which was 
the bus to the city. The sun rose slowly, yellow and faint 
over the trees and the ruined walls which spread even farther 
from Bukhara than from Samarkand. That the soil was fertile 


but meagrely cultivated was evident from the abundant but 
poor quality of the cotton growing by the roadside. New 
houses were springing up near the cotton-fields. Slatternly 
figures issued heavy-eyed from them, and slouched off to col¬ 
lect the crop. Once inside the wall? cf the city I was overcome 
by a feeling of its secretiveness. My acquaintances pattered 
off into the tortuous smelly streets. In a moment tney had 
disappeared, and I stood alone in the Registan, flanked by 
three madrassas, smaller, older and less magnificent than those 
of Samarkand. Only a few scattered tiles ornamented the 
exteriors, and the whole effect was less imposing. Much of the 
decoration consists of glazed bricks used in the structure of the 
wall, rather than of tiles added for ornament afterwards. 


In the middle of the Registan, and in several other squares, 
were wide tanks bordered by broad steps leading gently to the 
water's edge. Low trees stood about the muddy pools, and 
water-carriers, weary, with the effort of climbing the steps, 
rested for a moment in the welcome shade, and then proceeded 
to quell the rising dust with water from their dripping goatskins. 
They chanted sadly, in time with the swinging of their bodies. 

Bukhara was famous as the ‘city of fifty bazaars'; its carpets 
and silks are known and valued from the Atlantic to China, 
Now little remains of this former glory. Many ot the bazaars 
are closed, while those still in use soil only maize, vegetables, 
and fruit at exorbitant but standard prices. Sweetmeat-sellers 
and beggars, however, are as numerous as ever. Tashkent 
is losing all sense of its former position; Samarkand continues 
indifferent alike to glories of the past and to its present p6vcrty, 
hut Bukhara is sullenly resentful of the new order, i he Buk¬ 
harans have withdrawn themselves behind their carved doers 


and sheltering walls, and as yet the authorities have not al¬ 
lowed. They remember and admire their fotmer uilers, 
despite the rapacity and incompetence by which reivnt emirs 
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been distinguished. The people resist the Russians and 
their dominion, and religion is still a living force to them. 

The Bukharans are dark handsome men, their features some¬ 
times so fine as to give their faces an almost feminine beauty. 
Hook-nosed Persians jostled them, and chattered to tall Afghans. 
Their manner to one another was punctilious in the extreme, 
but when they spoke to Russians their speech was abrupt and 
surly. After being shouldered from the path of an official 
a man would stare malevolently after the tormentor. Fre¬ 
quently I expected to see the long knife which many still carry 
buried deep between the arrogant shoulder-bigdes 0 f the ‘com- 
rad: ‘. But some restraining influence seemed to be at work. 
This resignation was as peculiar as the sense of honour exhibited 
in the teahouses: a patron would think nothing of taking an 
apple from a dozen bought by another, but would never leave 
the place without paying for the modest bowl of bitter tinted 
water. The teahouses of Bukhara endure as an integral part 
of the city’s life, and are at once its hotels, its meeting-places, 
and its concert-halls. 

The Ark of Bukhara is a typical medieval fortress, and 
until recently it contained all the departments of the Govern¬ 
ment and the palace of the ernir. Its walls are said to be more 
than a mile in circumference, and its high crenellated defences 
art still a monument to their twelfth-century builder, Alp 
Arslan, £ The Great Lion’. Many of its buildings were now 
inhabited by students of the former University, renamed a 
Technical High School. The open part within the wall had 
been the city’s finest cemetery, but it now had to be used as a 
lavatory, since th : dwellers in the Ark had increased in numbers 
and there had been no time to make other arrar ements. The 
cemetery— or as much of it as retained its original form — was 
died with a multitude of brick tombs, built one upon the other 
until some had collapsed beneath the weight of those above. 
The bricks were to be 'more usefully employed, for the graves 
are to be dismantled, and the debris used to build new houses’. 
The coping of the mighty outer wall had collapsed in many 
places, and had fallen as minor avalanches down the slopes 
of the artificial mound upon which the fortress stood; these 
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•^Stones and remnants h; d been used to build the meaner houses 
below, and the example had not been lost on the new rulers. 


We stood upon the rampart while the sun was setting; 
beneath us the corrugated iron of the city’s power-house faded 
into the darkness. Only the stern outline of the 4 Towner of 
Death’, from the summit of which Bukharan malefactors were 
cast down to the sun-baked earth, remained distinct, challenging 
the great fa£ades of shadowy mosques and madrassas that 
frown at one another across the squares. Deficiencies and ruins 
\vere hidden beneath the descending night; lights were only 
dim points. The moon rose swollen over the city. It was a 
prospect any resurrected emir might have mistaken for that 
of his day. When we descended into the city the illusion 
was quickly lost; it was as though the spirit of the city’s tra¬ 
dition was old and tired by the twentieth century, and the 
arrival of bolshevism had hastened its end. 

In the company of the agricultural experts I visited two 
palaces that had been converted to cotton farms, and which 
my friends had to inspect for the following Five Year Plan. 
One palace, which had belonged to an uncle of the last emir, 
was built a hundred years ago and showed some signs of West * 
ern influence. It was laid out more on the plan of a country 
house than of a fortress. Its rooms were high and airy, though 
fhe windows were small and near the ceiling. The walls v ere 
beautifully painted with flowers and designs instead of the earlier 
hunting or battle scenes. The colours were vivid and clear on a 
dazzling white ground. Its nrw inhabitants were indifferent to 
their pleasant surroundings. Disregarding the toilet arrange 
nn nts of the former inhabitants, they preferred the smaller rooms, 
and the ceremonial halls had been converted into cotton stones. 
As an ultimate sacrilege tlu* floors of wood had been torn up as 
firewood. Even the experts were upset by this vandalism, and 
promised to mention the state of affairs in ‘influential circle 
I he palace four or five miles on the other de of the city 
had been the emir’s residence in recent tine - when not on his 
Crimean estate— he had always been fearful of the revolt which 
finally displaced him in 1920. This pal ice had been built 
at. the end of the last century and reflected the taste prevalent 
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loscow at that time—the gaudy over-decoration of the 
period absorbed by an Eastern potentate on his first close 
contact with the West. The rooms were well proportioned, 
and mural designs, though of uninspired plan, were beautifully 
executed. The throne-ioom was covered with a light white 
plaster ornamentation, in which a myriad small mirrors were 
embedded; as a result, the room was of almost fairy-like light¬ 
ness and of increased size from the continuous reflection. We 
went out into a field where the cotton crop was being collected. 
Women were at*work, while the men sat in the shade of the 
trees at the edge of the field, busily engaged in keeping a 
samovar at boiling-point. A dirty piece of red bunting was 
wound emblematically around a tree trunk. In the middle 
of the field a bust of Lenin stood on a portable pedestal. 

These buildings would not have been accessible to the 
ordinary traveller before the Revolution, nor indeed would 
many of the mosques and madrassas in Samarkand or Bukhara. 
The native inhabitants take little pride in their monuments, 
and the apathy of the Russians before the War was comparable; 
they discouraged anything which was likely to open up the 
country to foreign investigators, and Russian archaeologists 
0id but little. Had the Revolution not taken place, with its 
desire to ‘bring culture to the masses’, much that is now being 
preserved would have been lost. The ‘culture-front’ had some 
bad gaps: in the wide square opposite the Ark a lattice-work 
steel water-tower had been built. Beside it, one of the oldest 
mosques, that known as Balya, has been transferred into a 
club for the students who live in the Ark. Planks were nailed 
to the tiles, many of which had been displaced to make way for 
a platform where the siudents sang and organized entertain¬ 
ments. The stage oL cured the lower half of a painting on 
plaster. Steel ash-trays of modern design were secured to the 
ancient gilded pillars, and the students threw the remains of 
their food on to die carved flagstones. The 6tudent who was 
showing us over the building was very proud of the efforts 
that had been made ‘to make the place up-to-date’. He boasted 
of his familiarity with the Russian language, and was disap¬ 
pointed to hear tl at neither I nor my friends were from Moscow. 
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thought my objections to 
mosque unreasonable. If the building was there and little 
used, was it not better they maintained, to find a new purpose 
for it than to waste money on the construction of a iresh and 
superfluous building? 

After a long delay my friends obtained permits for us to 
ascend the 170-foot-high 4 Tower of Death’. From the summit 
we looked down on to the one bazaar in Bukhara where materials 
other than food were sold. Its wares ranged from old silver 
bangles to worn-out pairs of goloshes and broken-bladed pen¬ 
knives. A few silk articles could be bought in the State 
‘second-hand shop’, where those who possessed such articles 
brought them for sale on commission by Government agents. 
Immediately behind and in front of us were the two biggest 
mosques of Bukhara; but their courtyards were empty and 
deserted. The blue tiles glinted darkly against the burnt 
brown of the bricks and the lighter and Jess tangible blue of 
the ever-cloudless sky. Dust whirled up around us, stirred 
by the active mob below, and borne to us by the hot breeze; 
we turned our smarting eyes away from the people beneath 
and looked away to the green plain surrounding the city. In 
every direction ran littlecanals from the Zerafshan,fertilizing the 
soil, watering the gardens, and tilling the pools of the city. But 
despite the water, the city looked dry and scorched in comparison 
with Samarkand >r Tashkent, for the trees grew only in the 
squares, and otherwise the acres of brown roofs were unbroken. 

The tribesmen who rode into the town on their private 
business found it difficult to procure food. Our dining-room, 
which served the civil officials of the administration, was in 
the centre of the city, and was open to the street. Thus many 
Uzbeks saw us eating and tried to join us. They retreated 
resentfully, shaking in their hands bundles of useless roubles. 
A man seated opposite me who spoke the language ot Bukhara 
said that many com lained, and none could understand, why one 
nun sh uld have food and another not. The opposition in Buk¬ 
hara to the Bolshevik regime is considerable. That the rule s tear 
this opposition is shown by the number of soldiers and police 
v% ho enforce restrictions imposed to give the authorities ;K right 
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tlie private lives of the native inhabitants, and thus 
to interfere with their personal liberty of action and thought. 

In the country, on the new State farms and on the collective 
plantations, work is paid for as a whole by the manager of the 
farm. It is said that only a small proportion of these sums finds 
its way into the pockets of individual members of a gang. 
Therefore many lower grade workers seek to increase their 
earnings by private trading in the towns. These poor mal¬ 
content;. join those who have money to spend in the city and 
can find nothing to do with it. Small individual traders, who 
own sweetmeat and melon tails, are allowed, though under the 
strict eye of the police. On these stalls the country dwellers 
in the town are forced to subsist, and their money is thus 
transferred to the townsfolk, who then do not know what to do 
with it. ‘See/ said a Young Communist who had recently 
joined us, ‘the riches of the former wicked emir now feed our 
triumphant proletariat. Why does not your country follow 
this example, and why do not your rich democrats give their 
money to the poor?* ‘Surely you yourselves found that the 
redistribution of wealth upon an equitable basis was impos¬ 
sible?’ ; Yes, that is true, but now all feel that each owns the 
vast sum which belongs to the State/ The majority of Young 
Communists have spent some time learning this kind of argu- 
it, and an a result they often assume a half-pitying arro¬ 
gance towards those who hold views in opposition to their 
own, since they look upon such dogma as the only basis from 
which a logical argument can develop. 

'The dysentery I had contracted during an excursion into the 
high mountains now reached almost hospital proportions. 
Perforce 1 took an increased interest in the sanitary conditions 
under which I and the inhabitants had to live. It was sur¬ 
prising that every one was not suffering from typhoid or some 
similar disease. Our dining-room was said to hav. been run 
by some members of ..n Arm. rican relief organization during 
the famine y* rs immediately following the expulsion of the 
emir. Now, and perhaps : Iso in their day, flies in the room 
were a) numerous that it was impossible to keep a plate of 
food dear lor a moment. In a corner of the room stood a 
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hand-basiii and a jug of water taken from the ditch outside; in it 
diners washed their hands, and then their plates, before they ate. 

On our last morning in Bukhara we stirred ourselves four 
hours before the train was due to leave from Kagan. An allow¬ 
ance of time on this scale had always to be made m order to 
carry out any plan. We waited two hours in the dawn while 
a small crowd accumulated to catch the first bus to the station. 
No one knew exactly when it could be expected to start, but a 
man remarked consolingly that it was reasonable to suppose 
that the train would be equally late. We all grew weary, and 
heavy swearing was followed by heavy spitting as the morning 
grew warmer. But no Russian really resents waiting, nor do 

any members of the Turki races. . 

A man asked what would happen to a lorry-driver in England 
if he was a few hours late. I replied that in all probabihiy 
the man would be sacked. ‘We report the culprit to his trade 


union, and that is gener. ”y sufficient; for if the driver was got 
rid of, he could easily find employment elsewhere, and ice 
should probably never find a substitute.’ It is evident tb t 
there is a considerable shortage of men for such minor mech¬ 
anical posts; this shortage sets a premium upon the powers of 
'hose capable of performing these duties. Many think them¬ 
selves too well equipped for the simpler jobs, and as a result, 
'he higher posts r e overcrowded, there being many me; • 
applicants for these posts than can be absoibcd. 

The trade union discipline was lax in 193Z, 0 the state ri 
aflairs became serious. The outcome has been the edict 
that these partially skilled engineers shall return to tractor 
stations and other outlying spheres where su ■ labour >s 
required. Naturally the project has received considerable 
osition from those it designed to transfer, and 1 wA 

to he moved. As a result, an ag'i> ultural expert, said teat or ly 
one in three of the tractors in Central Asia was in worn mg 
condition. Tn the big farms on the outskirts or Bukhara nu n 
drove traWors recklessly, and did not know how to th.uige 
gear. When at length we left the city wc saw not tar fir , tlv 
walls a pile of rusty machinery which onh the yc* i beiorc tlJ d 
arrived bright and clean from the new ‘acton at Stalingrad. 
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TURKMENISTAN AND THE CASPIAN SEA 




T HE train bumped slowly westwards over the little 
hummocks which marked our progress to the Oxus. 
The bridge across it is a strong metal structure, unlikely 
to give way again before floods. Shortly before the opening 
ceremony of the railway in 1887 the bridge was seriously 
damaged. So acute was the rivalry between the various 
generals in Central Asia that several did their best to hinder 
its reconstruction, and therefore to effect the disgrace of the 
man who had conceived the project. The wide coffee-brown 
bosom of the river bore but little resemblance to the romantic 
pictures of it, nor did it give any hint of the Pamirs, whose 
mighty glaciers give rise to its headwaters. Beside the river 
was a narrow fertile belt, but soon the sage-covered desert 
spread about us once more, though broken here and there by 
struggling minor oases. In the midst of these was sometimes 
a water-tower for an engine’s supply; but often the well did not 
contain enough even to fill our thirsty kettles. 

Turkmenistan has the lowest rainfall of all the Central Asian 
republics, and it has only r8 head of population per square 
kilometre. Long strings of camels ridiculed our jerky progress 
by their solemn, rolling gait, padding steadily acros , the desert; 
Marco Polo and Chinghiz Khan had seen the same picture. 
'Pile life of the nomads still retains much of its simplicity, but 
in the towns ine ne theories offer only a sorry combination 
of the old way- with the new: the dirt of an Asiatic city did 
not spoil its glamour, but the squalor of a Western slum has 
now been added. As a result, life there has become a night* 
mare of sordid detail. 

When we got into our coach a young woman was lying on her 
bunk, whence her feet stuck out into the gangway from under 
a greasy grey blanket. Her face was heavily painted, a fa* 
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excited my companions’ favourable interest. Revived 
by this attention, she gathered her hair back on to her head, for 
it had strayed into the sweat which mixed with her paint into 
a sticky smear. She said how difficult it was to be well dressed 
where she had been working on a farm, since it was only possible 
for the office workers in the cities to buy good clothing. ‘Skirts 
are becoming longer again,’ she told me, ‘for we are tired of 
short ones. In any case, we still follow the fashions from 
abroad.’ 

Two gross harridans, who were serving as soldiers and now 
going on leave, occupied the berths beneath me. They talked 
in deep voices about the exercise of their profession, smoked 
strong tobacco, and spat on to the floor or through the window 
with greater accuracy and force than many of the nien. The-} 
asked if it was true that there were more men than women in 
England, and without awaiting my reply, said: ‘That is a good 
reason why many Englishmen should remain here, for with 
us it is the other way about, and husbands don’t go round.’ 
They followed this sally with gusts of throaty laughter, in 
which every one was compelled to join, such was the force of 
their example. At first they laughed immoderately at my in¬ 
delicate ailment, but later were overwhelmingly kind, and 
treated me as though I was a patient in a hospital and they were 
my nurses. 

A man and his wife entered our coach, carrying under each 
arm a sucking pig, squealing and struggling at the excitement 
the journey. The pigs kept up their startled grunting 


of 


throughout the night; unfortunately they did not leave t lie- 
carriage at all. To the general smell compounded of dirt, 
grease, urine, ai d tobacco, that of the pigs was unhappdy added. 
The man be ide me snored with a peculiar resonance, as 
regular as the puff of the engine; the sound passed into my 
dream, when I was being entertained at luncheon, by the King 
and Queen. Unaccountably i/y hosts changed to the two 
soldier-women, though the pomp still endured. The 
unluckily came to an end before the triumphal speeches 
we arrived at Ashkhabad, the caph;! of Turkmenistan 
night was still and starry, but cry cold. 
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companions wandered about happily asking passers- 
:re we might go for lodging, while I cursed and swore. 
I pleaded that it would be better first to locate a house, and then 
return to the station for our baggage. ‘No,’ they answered, 
as we recrossed our tracks for the fourth time, ‘we will ask the 
way again.’ At last we found places in a small room which 
had once been part of the open bazaar. Six men were already 
sleeping in it, and the beds were so close together that it was 
impossible to walk between them. Triumphantly, however, 
we strode back into the street in search of food. In some 
dining-rooms none was ready, in others it was too expensive. 
After some time we found a small, dirty cafe, where we ate 
a slice of bread and drank a cup of sugarless coffee for a rouble. 
The walk through the town had shown it as the most squalid 
I had yet seen, since it was half slum and half barrack. The 
Persian frontier is only ten or fifteen miles to the south; even 
Russians, therefore, were not allowed to photograph in 
Ashkhabad. The Government is uncertain of its hold on the 
country, since it imagines that its own nationals may give the 
U.S.S.R. away to the Persians, and that such an event would 
be fraught with serious danger. 

A strong-armed girl was hiccoughing like a motor-cycle 
v hile she mopped cigarette ends, grape pips, melon rind and 
spittle from the floor of our room. Then she rose to her feet 
and went to the water channel at the side of the road in which 
offal was carried away. There she drew some water and re¬ 
turned to her scrubbing; her arms, on which grime and sun¬ 
burn were equally evident, swept steadily from side to side. 
When she had washed the floor she lay on her be.' beside 
mine without moving, humming sadly to herself. 

A camel went by the door; a muzzle was fixed over its nose, 
since it turned round continuously in an attempt to chew at its 
load of hay. Other camels v ere drawing heavy carts, and 
stiay lurries thundered by, forcing bicycles into the ditch. It 
seemed odd that a Turkoman should ride a bicycle; his spreading 
sheepskin hat appeared heavy enough to upset him altogether. 
Occasionally a woman walked by in a tall red hat to which 
long green or black shawls were attached. 
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group of students invaded our headquarters and fired 
a number of slogans. Then they told me how well they 
lived, and how badly workers were treated in England. The 
standards expected by a Russian and an Englishman differ 
widely, but no Englishman would wish to exchange even his 
present unfortunate position on the dole for a job in a factory 
in Moscow. In Russia itself it is difficult to find a standard 
of comparison; there is no example for the workers to envy 
or to wish to imitate. The attempt to make gods of the heroes 
of the Revolution lias set up an indefinite millennium of 
which present-day Moscow is the symbol. The unpleasant parts 
of everyday life are emphasized by the insistence of enthusiasts 
that all is for the best in the best of all proletarian worlds. 
An official boasted to me that bands of nomad Khirghiz were 
being compelled to live in larger units The result, which 
he confessed himself unable to understand, was that their 
herds were decimated; to me the reason seemed to be that the 
land in the neighbourhood of these enlarged camps was 
incapable of supporting so large a number of animals. 

Om of the agricultural experts was pl< used with himself 
because by his own efforts he had now achieved a salary of 
two hundred roubles a month; but he admitted that he was no 
better oil' s a result of this new wealth than he had been three 
year^ before, when his salary had been negligible. We went 
together to the local Commissariat of Agriculture, where 
dozens of clerks and important men behind heavy desks were 
engaged on the statistics of the second Five Year Plan. In an 
outer office an aged Turkoman in a vast fur hat was laboriously 
ruling p ages to make tables which tire e perts v t ie to till in. ‘See 
how he natives are taking part in the new economy!* he mid. 

The ftfst day in Ashkhabad was one of the worst during my 
journey; my body was in considerable pain, the baths were 
shut i ;r a holiday, the food ran out in the dining-room before 
1 arrived, and > polic< man said that I was forbicUh n to g five 
ilometres beyond the town v.ufiout a permit. I he ceaseless 
question!* >1 the sniderr students reduced me t( a fever; 

1 could never convince m\ tormentors that a few things zvere 
done better elsewhere. i\ly words woe looked down upon 
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the ravings of a capitalist mind. Eventually I felt driven 
to defy the regulations and walked out of the dust in the town 
to the barrenness of the hills, up a parched little valley littered 
with old tins and used carbon paper. I sat alone, staring at the 
stony mountains which separated me from the blessed freedom 
of Persia; soft white clouds slid easily to and from the rugged 
brown rocks. I felt imprisoned. The sun was setting, and 
as I turned back to the town my elongated shadow pointed 
to it. I walked down my black silhouette to the whitewashed 
walls of the barracks. A ball on the spire of a church (now a 
club) was painted as a map of the world; mercifully the red of 
the Soviet Union was too near the top to be visible as I passed 
close beneath. 

It is said by many that the Slav peoples are best suited to 
experiment with a communist regime since their life has to a 
great extent always been on a communal basis. An ideal has 
been set before the people and been eagerly absorbed by the 
youth of the country, who in turn are imposing their will upon 
their elders. But in addition to the discomforts of the old 
communal hie, it is now said ir Russia that each man must 
be equal with his neighbour. To live closely and equally 
together demands either very simple standards of life or a very 
complicated social structure in which individual freedom is 
achieved at the price of liberty as a nation. The Slavs have, a 
great facility for ignoring outside influences; for instance, 
when a Russian is drinking nothing is important but to get 
drunk as quickly as possible. Now, however, disturbing 
influences are too diverse for their effect not to be felt. The 
administrative severity of the regime shows that the Govern¬ 
ment realizes that revolutionary forces are still at work, at least 
as powerfully as they were before the War. The frequent 
quarrels which spring up in a moment about trivial incidents 
)W that the Russian is not yet capable of absorbing the general 
equality with the spirit o f Which Youth has become imbued. 
Tl he complexity of ideas, ev en about the lines on which com¬ 
munism shou! develop, must lead to an independence of 
thought, and consequently back to a modified individualism, 
and the ‘divine right of the individual to do as he pleases*. 
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freedom, to the mass of uncultured and not Westernized 
peoples, consists primarily in a freedom of action, not of thought. 
Many of the less educated Russians regard themselves as 
possessing a greater measure of freedom at the present time 
than before the Revolution, since they are allowed to do many 
things which were previously forbidden. These men enjoy 
the new-found ability to act—to wield authority, to speculate, 
to regulate and to plan. It is this type who abuse authority, 
and, through ignorance or arrogance, produce chaos. 

The charm of the nights was the brilliant clearness of the 
stars, the comparative quiet, and the pleasant coolness. The 
sky itseli seemed close and alive instead of distant and empty. 
We had an excellent opportunity to appreciate such a night, for 
we sat seven hours on the stones outside the station among a 
mixed, chattering company, drinking tea, cursing and snoring. 
Cringing, homeless dogs, bent double from continuous nosing 
in the town s offal, watched us hungrily. When at length 
the tiain did arrive, due to some misunderstanding we were 
not allowed on to it, but were : eft swearing and sweating as it 
steamed slowly away. The cloak-room at the station was 
already full, and we had to wait another two hours before 
sufficient baggage was taken out to make room for ours. Oppo¬ 
site us was the town transport office, and about it were mobilized 
horse, donkey, and camel carts, waiting for orders. The 
dri\ers themselves stood as apathetically as the animals, 
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squatted on their haunches, gossiping and smoking. Meanwhile, 


loads on the station were a waiting removal. 

in one of the rooms in our building lived a school-teacher 
v !th whom I had struck up a considerable friendship. She was 
lather attractive, short and well formed, with small, regular 
features, She said she had always wanted an Englishman. 

Halt the people are now fanatics about anything foreign/ 
said ( ne oi my agricultural friends discouragingly. ‘There 
arc many who would appreciate you jm< re if they knew that 
yoi " COat came from London/ Her attitude towards me was 
light and trivial. My agriculturist friend had been happily 
man led tor three years and atlirmed: ‘Sexual intercourse should 
be an expression of confidence, mutual trust ?nd satisfaciio \ 
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besides being a means of drawing pleasure from one’s body.’ 
Despite this dictum, with which I agreed, I tried to play up 
to her, but I felt the whole affair was rather like dogs in the 
street. The room was hot, and her husband sat just outside; 
I was sweating, excitable and rather ill; she was furious, half 
from genuine irritation and half from muzzled disappointment 
at my attitude. 

My two friends I will call Ivan and Feodor. Ivan and I had a 
long argument about the rights of the confiscation of the Baku 
oil-wells and the Lena gold-field. But such a discussion was 
always one-sided, for though a Russian of the present day will 
listen politely, he is always smiling behind his hand in a 
disbelieving way. The young men and women who have 
been trained in Soviet schools consider a capitalist to be a man 
whose pockets bulge with gold which he refuses to share with 
the starving workers. All gold is considered to belong to the 
bankers personally, who, if they wished, could give it away; 
they ought, according to young Russians, to feed all the un¬ 
employed, and become members of the Communist Party. 
Centralized Government, which Russians are led to believe 
exists in an exaggerated form in the British Empire, is looked 
upon a.> evil, Russian communists consider that under their 
own system local autonomy is more fully granted. Ivan shook 
his head at my tales of what real live bankers were like. Feodor 
was scarcely more sympathetic, and said (sic, culled from rn } 
dictionary): ‘Mister is a great individualist.’ We continued 
to talk about the intervention, a stick with which all European 
countries and Japan arc mercilessly belaboured in the Soviet 
Press. ‘Why did you stop your intervention, when yorr 
generals thought we were beaten and our torces were weak?* 
'Triumphantly, ‘Because the proletariat of your country would 
not fight against the newly arisen champions of World Freedom.’ 
, Ivan and I took a girl with a gold-mine in her teeth to the 
cinema; the picture was an old Wild West melodrama. The 
huo’s dashing and timely rescu > wen receive 1 with fervid 
dipping, and the villain v iih angry hisses. The enthusiasm 
w:u infectious, but our girl, who was seven-eighths Uzbek, 
was m iSt tirred by the riding, which touched something 
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primitive in her, remote from her expressed ambition to study 
medicine in Moscow. She spread her sex-appeal over us 
like butter on new bread, and turned from Ivan to me and back 
again in the best traditions of ‘bolshevistic competition > . 
On our way back to the house, one of its inhabitants staggered 
by us; his back was covered with dust, and close to us he fell 
again. Ivan and the girl were furious: ‘A Young Communist 
is not allowed to behave like that/ When we reached the house 
a laying-together of heads took place. Later one or two went 
out in search of the delinquent, and brought him back with 
a mixture of laughter and silent disapproval. 

1 he school-teacher drew me into her room, where her 
husband and a friend helped to consume several bottles of 
brandy from a communal cup. The friend played the guitar 
skilfully the while. At length the drink went powerfully to 
our heads and we removed ourselves and the liquor out into 
the more spacious street. The man played ‘Hallelujah’ con- 
tinously, breaking off row and then into a vigorous Georgian 
dance, fast and furious grew the music; we tore on our 
clothes gradually in the heat of our efforts. Meanwhile Ivan 
an ! the girl wc had taken to the cinema tried to draw me away. 

i icse are bad people; you should not mix with them/ Ti 
is bad to drink/ and ‘It is forbidden to dance thus/ We wen 
defying all regulations and performing mad foxtrots on a pie. 
of uneven pavement. 1 had to teach all in turn the prohibited 
steps while we sang, shouted and laughed. Suddenly at one 
end oi the dance floor we discovered Ivan leaning in agony 
against the wall. He had been overcome with pain on his way- 
back from the lavatory two hundred yards away in the bazaar. 
Some one telephoned for an ambulance; in five minutes it had 
arrived and a woman doctor was administering a severe 
stomach-pumping. ‘That is how things are./ said the teacher, 
/lure is only one omnibus in the town, but see how quickly 
' vo can find a doctor/ We danced on outside, for no one 
had taken more v : o a passing inn rest in the doei r and Ivan. 

It is an orgy, said Feodor disapprovingly. We drank the 
last drop of brandy and fell asleep across a table. 

Ivan K I seemed too ili L move, and my head bed savagely, 
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but Feodor woke us to catch the train an hour later—two 
o’clock struck. The brandy had done what no medicine could 
accomplish: cured me of dysentery. Sullenly we sat in the 
station, talking of our private activities: Ivan’s child, and 
whether it should be a ‘Pioneer’, and if there was enough space 
in his two-roomed flat for him to have another child. Ivan 
and Feodor had bought presents for their wives in Bukhara, 
and had had difficulty in finding anything suitable, since they 
did not like to give something old from the second-hand shop, 
and new material, such as there was, compared unfavourably 
with the soft texture of the pre-War silk of Bukhara. 

We were joined in our wait by a party going east. One was 
a Professor of Moscow University who had travelled several 
times to England in the course of his researches. In American 
Universities, he said, he had been invited to ‘make himself at 
home’ in the houses of the Faculty. At Cambridge, though 
there had been an official function every evening of his stay, 
he had never been in a don’s rooms. ‘That is why we prefer 
the- Americans to you. How can I know your people if I do 
not live in their houses?’ lie considered it possible to see 
much of Russia without going into people’s homes, since the 
majority of the people were in temporary quarters. The 
specialists—the enthusiasts of the regime are always on the 
move, partly because they are scarce, and partly because they get 
a feeling of added importance from their journeys. ‘And we all 
like travelling,’ concluded the Prcfcssor. We spoke of friends 
in common at Cambridge, and the beauty of its buildings. 
‘You say that we have no culture, or appreciation for beauty, or 
private life; that is partly true, ai d when I am returning from 
abroad I sometimes feel sad. But things will he better here 
soon.’ He believed sincerely he was helping a great cause, 
though he w r as not a member of the party . To see such an 
intelligent man display such enthusiasm made me disappointed 
that I could not share it. 

A prison wagon was the last o the train. I asked Ivan if 
he t’ ought they were arestovos (political prisoners). ‘I don’t 
think so; they don’t look intelligent.’ Savage faces peered 
eagerly through a network of bars. 
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Turkoman Commander of Militia was travelling in our 
compartment, accompanied by his wife and sister. The women 
wore i 1 e full glory of native dress, and the man looked dingy 
in hi blue-grey uniform. Their dresses were of thick red silk 
emt roidered heavily with braid in elaborate designs. Large 
m al ornaments, probably of silver, almost covered their 
bosoms. The pear-shaped pieces looked like a single bright 
breastplate from a distance and tinkled like fairy bells as the 
two women ran delightedly about the corridor. They* were 
sent in from the platform between the coaches by an unsym¬ 
pathetic guard, who cursed the man for not keeping a better 
watch over his women. Our militiaman pretended not to 
understand Russian. The women offered us slices of melon 
or sips of tea; and before they ate a mouthful themselves they 
wiped their lips as they had been taught by the Koran. 

The country was all but desert. The earth was caked hard 
under a sparse covering of dried-up sage and grass. To the 
north the horizon was lost in mirage, in which white shimmer 
grazing camels made small black blots. To the south the 
mountains rose starkly, every bare point of rock distinct through 
the hot still air. Foothills and empty valleys followed one 
another as regularly as the buttresses of Salisbury Cathedral. 
Dust hung motionless, and the world seemed burn! out; it did 
not appear possible that man was living in that inhospitable 
waste, but occasionally we passed a loose village of round, felt- 
covered huts of the Turkoman. In the larger villages some¬ 
times a more permanent housing scheme was being begu n in 
sun-baked brick, as an inducement to the migrating tribesmen 
to settle. Long trains of wood and oil were coming up :rom 
the v aspian for developments further inland. ‘Soon this 
country will be studded with oil derricks. It is said that Turk ¬ 
menistan is potentially richer than Baku/ Water vats buili 
at i he same time as the railway went slowly eastwards, to keep 
alive the men working on the line. ‘Culture wagons’ ood 
deserted, but poster-plastered, in sidings. 

Since the introduction of piecework’, railway employees 
too have been paid according to the amount of work performed. 
A conductoi receives so nr .iy kopeKs for each kilomc ;v his 
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train succeeds in travelling. Our conductor said it was a little 
more profitable to work on a passenger train, though the rate 
was slightly lower per kilometre, since a passenger tr *n was 
expected to go faster than a freight train. He calcule "d to 
travel six thousand kilometres a month for one hundred and 
fifty roubles. 

In the evening we were among the low hills in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Krasnovodsk. They were purple and mysterious in 
the fading light. Golden clouds, almost the first since 1 had 
left the Arctic, hung over the sea thirty miles away; behind us, 
to the east, over a fold in the hills floated the ridges, faint but 
distinct, that we had passed in the heat of the day. A dead 
camel lay in a depression beside a halt; its long neck stood 
stiffly up into the air like a weed from the hole in which the 
carcass lay. Its living brethren lumbered away nervously 
at our approach; a few ragged children in a dusty village made 
obscene gestures at us. 

At midnight we reached Krasnovodsk. A warm damp wind 
bustled through the crags, for this end of Asia falls abruptly 
into the sandy shallows of the Caspian. A mist whirled ::hosr- 
iike in the trail of the vind; a strange wan moon whitewashed 
the scene. We slept on the flat roof of a baggage store, over¬ 
looking the town but near the sea, for Krasnovodsk is packed 
on to a narrow ledge between the sea and the steep rocks 
behind. It lay about us, indistinct and unformed, as Ivan 
sang us to sleep. 

The work of the port began at dawn; stalwart sailors jostled 
ly loungers and hurrying officials. The place had an 
atmosphere of insecurity and passage; it was as though the 
town itself might slide from its narrow ledge into the sea. 
The reeking oil station further up the coast was more, real; 
long lines of black tank cars stood waiting for the barges and 
tankers creeping in through the banks in the bay. Thin white 
clouds were hurrying across a sky of Mediterranean bin :; 
we bathed from a hut, making use of the soft warm wind 
to dry us. Ivan and Feodor washed determinedly in the 
scarcely salt water. 

A cartload of melons passed by, and we bought one to eat 
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ion, which was the best teahouse. A dishevelled 
beggar asked for a piece of our melon. ‘No/ said Ivan, 
‘you should be working in the cotton fields.’ Two of the 
man’s friends came up, and sonic one called some one else 
a fool; a row seemed imminent. I hoped to settle the matter 
by a few timely blows, but all prepared to drag the dispute 
to the Militia or the Ogpu. Fortunately the faithful Feodor 
was unable to find a policeman, and the parties drew acrimoni¬ 
ously apart. 

I applied to the Ogpu for help to buy some bread for us all. 
The man in the shop did not recognize the Ogpu officer who 
came in with me and said that he had orders not to serve any 
one without a card. 4 It will be the worse for you if you don’t 
take my order.’ the officer said. ‘Give it at once, and come to 
Room io if any one says you have done wrong/ The assistant 
gave me a kilo grudgingly, and the oflicer escorted me from the 
shop before continuing 'the argument. Later I saw r the same 
man on the pier; he went ahead to smooth my way. The 
crowd for the boat was determined and numerous, and hm 
ior the officer’s unobtrusive help neither I nor the agricultural 
experts would have got on board. 

On one side of the pier lay four smart torpedo-boats, 
sailors of which strutted up and down the quay eyeing the girls 
of the town who had come to see our boat off. The girls were 
dressed in bright crude clothes, and one or two were highly 
painted. A band of four sailors set the time for the parade; in 
the intervals members of the ships’ committees gathered in 
conclave in the poops, speaking enthusiastically of their uw • 
efforts. The bridges were encircled in the familiar red and 
white slogans, over which leaned cigarette-smohing sailors. 

Our clean, elderly paddle-steamer slipped awn\ from the 
miay; the entire population > the town had fought their way 
past the barriers to wave us away. The water was wb p] - d into 
hide white flecks; the blue of the sea was as dazzling as the .-ky 
over Samarkand. On two low sandy spits small fisher villages 
were dwarfed by steel wireless masts. Oil tankers and Ashing 
boats twisted through the narn w channel, and the gaunt rocks 
of the Peninsula faded r lowly into hie sky. I was oad to have 
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the contradictions, disappointments and charm of Central 
Asia. 

The wind rose suddenly and tore at the ship’s old bones, 
tossing her drunkenly from side to side. Gradually the noisy 
passengers were hushed, as they drifted palely to the lee-side 
or went below. Poor Feodor suffered the most; he lay groaning 
and writhing on a garden seat secured to the rail. The Com¬ 
mandant of the Red Army in Central Asia tried to take advan¬ 
tage of a gold-toothed young Jewess during the confusion, but 
Ivan intervened and got away w r ith the prize. Some of his 
soldiers gathered around the disgruntled general, and chaffed 
him about his plump body, scanty hair, and bulging glasses. 
In the conversation there w r as no difference made between the 
officer and the man; but some minutes later a steward came to 
the general and announced that dinner w r as ready. We healthy 
passengers sat comfortably in the shelter of the funnel, and 
offered pomegranate seeds laughingly to the ill ones at the rail. 

Ivan found some photographs wdiich purported to be of 
police in London manhandling a group of communists, ‘and 
yet you tell us that communists are free to come and go in 
England*. Ivan would not believe me when I told him that 
the men in the picture must have actually done material damage, 
or have incited a mob to violence. He was convinced that a 
revolution was the will of the people of England. He would 
not believe that the English as a whole disliked communism, 
perhaps rather because the working man thinks of a com¬ 
munist as a pasty-faced weed wdio lurks in dark corners than 
from any understanding of the principles involved. Slights 
embittered by our argument, we slept on different sides of the 
deck. The swaying masts traced ingenious patterns against the 
distant stars, and the moon burnished our wake to silver 
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Chapter XVI 

AZERBAIJAN AND ARMENIA 

I N the early morning we reached Baku; it looked even more 
like an American town than when I had last seen it two 
years before, since the sky-line had been altered and heigh¬ 
tened by new buildings on 'business efficiency' lines copied from 
pictures of New York. The grey bay is enclosed by two points, 
which looked, covered with oil derricks, like crowded brown 
pincushions. The spirit of Baku had changed too. It was as 
though the town knew it had thrived, and had become conscious 
of its importance. New houses stood on broad streets where I 
remembered squalid narrow alleys. A large building which had 
been in the course of construction during my last visit had been 
completed eighteen months before; already the roof was being 
stripped, and a new one being fitted in its place. 

The new construction has not sufficed for the influx of 
inhabitants. On the quay where we landed a family was 
sleeping, spread like the \ etals of a flower around the horn o f 
a gramophone which they used as a pillow. Our arrival 
wakened them; they reaffixed the horn to the rest of the 
machinery and joined our weary procession through groups ol 
the watchful Ogpu. Now and then a passenger was slopped, 
though no one seemed to know what the police were looi-mg 
for. In the street outside the dockyard wall peasants who had 
arrived by water were encamped. In many Russian towns then 
exists this singular class, of whom no one t ikes any notice. 
It consists ot non-specialists and of those who ha\ - no influence 
I hey pass a miserable existence waiting in queues, not 
xnuc re is insufficient food in the Union, or because 

there is insufficient employment, but because transport is so 
dilatory and the methods of retail hopelessly inadequate. 
Non-specialists are employed by gangs, and receive a lump sum 
for what wort, they carrv out—a system which n obvious!) 
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subject to considerable abuse; in towns where much construc¬ 
tion work is being undertaken these gangs have some standing, 
and have a voice in the affairs of the place. In Baku the bureau¬ 
cratic system is overtaxed without the extra burden of finding 
employment for the* unskilled workers coming from the North 
Caucasus farming areas and the deserts of Turkmenistan. The 
officials themselves are inefficient, partly owing to lack of train¬ 
ing, and partly to the administrative framework in which they 
are compelled to work. 

I found a place to sleep in a tent in the Armenikend Quarter. 
The tent stood among the growing foundations of a new block 
of fiats. A mechanical cement-mixer within a foot of the walls 
kept us awake most of the night. Around us was a typical 
workers* town of modern Russia. The blocks of flats, in the 
form of a hollow square, lined the gently sloping streets of the 
district. The space in the centre of each was occupied by a 
gaiden and shrubbery, rapidly reverting to a desert under the 
sJlowers of rubbish thrown from the surrounding windows. 
The fences protecting the flower-beds were festooned with 
washing. Water and electricity were laid on, but there were no 
drains. The flats comprised spacious rooms, but each was 
badly overcrowded; many windows were broken, and the re¬ 
mainder still bore the warning mark of the painters. Near by, 
or on the ground floor of the blocks, were shops for the particu¬ 
lar type of worker who lived in the flats, and kindergartens and 
creches, ruled by energetic Young Communists. A shoddy 
open-air cinema provided the usual wpe of proj >a{ me 
entertainment. 

We were given passes to obtain meals in a hospital some 
quarter of an hour’s .>alk from the tent. Passes were also 
needed tc gain admittance to the grounds attached to the build¬ 
ing. Ill and emaciated group: of patients waited outside the 
gale. Though this hospital was a newly built annex accom- 
j iioda. i ni wa \ identi c still insufficient. Some of the men I saw 
out: i e had been there off and on for three days merely waiting 
fi.r . n interv iew' with the doctor. The nurses were sm 11 and 
j: n.icr than most ‘workers’; they had long white arms and big 
black wrist-watches like dream-nurses. The patients hobbled 
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lemt in tom dressing-gowns and half-slippers; the dust of 
reconstruction whirled thickly about us. A doctor dashed in 
for a meal; he wore only a pair of trousers and an open shirt 
under which his hairy chest was sweating profusely. 

.An engineer from Odessa, his wife, and I set oui in the cool 
of the evening to sample what amusements Baku had to offer. 
‘Baku/ the engineer said, ‘is a more unhealthy town than 
Odessa, but we could not get tickets to go to Moscow, and w'c 
wanted to travel somewhere for our holiday/ The wife was 
a stupid, domineering little woman, who had thick plaits of 
flaxen iiair wound tightly round her head; she had been in the 
tow r n only three days, but was proud of knowing the name of 
every cinema and the film at each. She led us from place to 
place, and at length arranged the evening to her satisfaction. 

We went for a ride in a motor-boat in the bay, from which 
the vivid circle of lights stretched up over the old town, and 
glinted over the dead black smoothness of the water. Two men 
played an accordion and a violin as part of our entertainment, 
but the engine was so noisy that we could only see their move¬ 
ments in the light dimly reflected from the water. Back in the 
streets, which w r ere as crowded as Piccadilly, there seemed to 
be a light in every corner ‘Power is cheap here/ said the 


engineer. 

The woman led us confidently to an open-air cinema which 
was advertising an inferior old German film. It had been 
severely edited ior Russian consumption, and was nearly in¬ 
visible through age and wear. A small boy sitting beside me 
said disgustedly that lie had seen the same film a year before 
in the same cinema, but then it had been called something else. 
As a final treat we went thence to the half-empty theatre, where 
a troupe from Moscow danced energetically but rather T race~ 
lessly. The only scenery was a bia :k velvet back-cloth; the 
music was provided by two exquisitely played pianos, and 
included savage tunes and stirring airs I had never heard be Ion.. 
A girl danced, portraying an American unemployed woman 
her performance was simple in its pathos, and ns wild ir its 
culminating suicide as the music itself. By way' ot a ir • die 
entire troupe reappeared in an ensemble, well-drilled an 
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naked as a Parisian or American revue. The producer took all 
the applause intended for her charges; she was a fat woman 
dressed in thick tweeds the like of which are rarely seen off an 
English golf course. 

1 he station-master in Baku refused to give me a ticket to 
Erivan, saying that I should have to apply to Intourist, the 
official agency for foreign travellers. Intourist at first flatly 
refused to sell me a ticket, and tried to force me into buying a 
whole tour from them. The argument occupied so long that 
I was unable to see the oil-fields before dark. While I was 
waiting a .drench journalist and his wife came in. They were 
envious about my journey and said ‘We are able to sec little, 
since the guides from Intourist are so inefficient.’ I tried to 
explain that for the ordinary tourist there is little that is novel 
to be seen. The whole object of the ruling party is to reduce 
the diffeiences between one place and another; in fact, to make 
all persons and places as nearly alike as natural conditions will 
allow. When this uniformity has been achieved, the true Pro¬ 
letarian State will exist. Nevertheless, for the technician there 
are factories to see; for the archaeologist, ancient monuments- 
these can be found in many places. In addition, Russia to-dav 
is the field for those who wish to understand the .Slav spirit in 
its new guise; this object can only be attained by living among 
the people themselves. Intourist is virtually useless for this, 
since it seeks to surround the would-be investigator with the 
comforts of western Europe; such an attempt isolates the 
traveller from the people since such comfort is itself foreign 
to the Soviet Union. 

[ start rd nut for a walk through Baku with he Frenchman 
and his wife. The guide had carefully plucked eyebrows and 
painted nails and wore a fine white muslin dr s. * ‘Excuse me 
a moment/ she said just as we were about to start out, ‘I wish 
to change my dress/ In the course of uur conversation she 
asked me how I came to Baku, and said that surely it was not 
possible to travel without an interpreter. The Frenchwoman 
gave money freely to the numerous baby-carrying beggars. 
Busily she and her husband took notes oi all Bh worst cases 
the interpreter looking on disdainfully. One beggar told us 
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begged ‘because we have six children, and my husband 
only receives seventy roubles a month. If there is milk in the 
town, I am given some for this youngest, but otherwise nothing/ 
The French couple were excited by the mixture of races 
in Baku: dark, hook-nosed Georgians fussing portentously 
through the streets, greeting' their acquaintances here and 
there; soft, gentle-eyed Armenians, gossiping leisurely to one 
another in slow musical voices; and a sprinkling of hillmen from 
the Caucasus and tribesmen from the east, a little subdued by 
their contact with Western progress in Baku. During difficult 
negotiations in an office I made friends with a girl who was 
half Circassian and half Armenian. She invited me to a party 
in the room she shared with her brother, and eventually I 
moved in to live with them instead of remaining in the noisy 
tent. d here was much music and singing by the ten people at 
the party. Every one was dressed in their best clothes, die girls 
inspired by a four-year-old American fashion paper which my 
hostess had somehow acquired. The men were better off, 
and some had fine white silk blouses with complicated red and 
blue patterns embroidered on them. I was by far the worst- 
d cessed man. When heat became unbearable we walked up 
and down the street. Occasionally propagandist songs "ere 
introduced, but no one joined in the choruses; such songs 
seemed rather to be intended for the edification of passers-by 
in ihe road below. When most of the guests had gone liquor 
was produced and talk became serious, dispelling the inconse¬ 
quent atmosphere which, as one of the men dc dared, ‘always 
occurred when men and women were close together with 
nothing to do or think about*. They became eng used in 
discussion of the means whereby the next Five \ ear Flans 
might be accomplished in* four years each, as the /rst was said 
to have been. As dawn was breaking the girl, her brother ami 
1 unrolled the only mattress on ihe floor, and settled our* k - 
as comfortably as we could. 

just before I was leaving 1 met the Frenchman again, and we 
v .Iked through t!»e ‘bazaar* where produce could be boi /: 
m the open market. V man surreptitiously tried to sell us 
matches from his pocket, a sho* gc of them having developed, 
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all the matches had been sent to the country districts. 
A woman was dragging her children forward by the arms, 
to th music of their anguished cries. A small boy threw a 
1 rge stone at an emaciated dog which was too weak to move; 
he then threw another, so we led him away with us. A militia¬ 
man was trying to move recent arrivals in the town from the 
middle of the street. ‘Where shall we go?’ they asked. ‘That 
is your business,’ he answered, ‘but you can’t stay here.’ He 
moved on and the arrivals settled down in the street once more 
in the same muddle of children, cradles, bright bundles, dogs 
and kettles. ‘What a primitive town!’ said the Frenchman. ‘I 


despise it, for I was a doctor before I became a journalist.’ lie 
said that he had been dissuaded from travelling to Turkestan 
by the authorities who had told him tales which had upset his 
doctor’s mind 


Intourist had eventually bought me a ticket in a train which 
no longer ran; and, when a train did come, it did not contain 
a wagon of the number given on the ticket. I told this talc to a 
G orgian fellow-traveller and lie said that such a thing was 
typieni of State ente» prises. A greasy indolent woman tried to 
persuade two Turks to give her their'lower bunks; both refused 
curtly, and they laughed quietly as I lifted her on to her bunk. 
Somehow, in my weak physical condition, the feel of her loose 
flesh through her thin clothes upset me more than the naked 
stumps of a legless beggar who at that moment pushed himself 
along the car demanding alms, or a child born of vencrcally 
creased parents, who crept blindly after him. 

The immedi ite outskirts of Baku had changed considerably 
since my Lst visit; the skeletons of new buildings \v< re rising 
beside fresh yellow oil derricks. A wide aerodrome lav where 
before had been open ground; around it on all sides were notices 
forbidding any one to walk across the ground or to stand near it. 
SI allow lakes filled the bottoms of some of the valkvs* little 
while breakers curled on to the oil-fringed shores. In places 
the lakes had dried away, leaving .smears of oil and salt on the 
barren brown earth. Stnf dead hills, grey in theevening shadow, 
enclosed our path. The gradient was steep, n..d once the 
ir.-in nc.xh stopped, at which point I expected a repetition of 
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Episode that had occurred when we had stopped in the 
neighbourhood of Krasnovodsk. That time, after an interval 
to get up steam, the driver had built small sand-castles under the 
wheels while many of the passengers pushed pluckily until we 
started again. As we continued we passed a rocky ridge 
crowned with derricks, like the fin on the back of a fish. ‘There 
used to be fine hunting here two years ago/ said the Georgian 
who was with me, ‘and last year two Americans came here 
specially for it, only to find oil instead/ 

The long valley in which Tiflis stands was refreshingly 
fertile and the trees were surrounded by lush grass. A tiny 
man and his equally diminutive wife shared the bunk below 
me. He gazed out happily over the country: he had been a 
farmer just near by, and delightedly recognized the places we 
passed. He had just been working as a clerk in Baku, and had 
been compelled to wait a month for his ticket in order to return 
up-country. T am to be the secretary of a large farm/ he told 
me, ‘part of which used to be mine. At first I was looked at 
with suspicion but now things are much easier, though a 
secretary from the party will still be over me/ We stopped in 
a glade, in the middle of which a market was being held. 
Thirty or forty cattle were being inspected by a number of 
fur-hatted, heavy-booted men whose wiry horses were tethered 
i/ong the fringe of the gathering. The Georgian told me, half 
closing one of his eyes, that they still lived much as they used 
to do. 

Ihe Georgians are a truculent swaggering race, quickly 
angered and eager to fight. Their main characteristic is their 
domineering attitude towards their fellows. It is due to this 
rather than to any outstanding mental equipment t Iv.it Georgians 
i're to be found in so many of the high positions of the Si ate, 
since it is easy for them to impose themselves on the more 
apathetic Slavs. Now mat all are ostensibly equal, a Russian 
army no longer keeps the virulent Georgians' ambition in 
check. They are constitutionally unsuil \ to a communist 
h’heir conversation is almost entirely made up of tales of 
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'he direct line from Baku to Erivan, of which I had heard 
much on my former visit, had still not been completed. It was 
said that insufficient money was available to build a tunnel 
required to join the two sections; yet at Tiflis a new and grand 
station was being constructed. As a result the lines were in 
terrible disorder; and the only platform at Tiflis was piled high 
with tiles ornamented by the hammer and sickle. The town 


of Tiflis is trying to preserve its watering-place character and 
its old surface gaiety. The streets are narrower and dirtier 
than those of any European town of my experience; but the 
general state of insanitation is excused by the pleasant way in 
which they straggle up the steep sides of the valley, and are 
bounded by sharp, red roofs. The ‘bazaar’—that so essential 
part of a Russian town and really nothing but a general place 
of exchange—was better stocked than many I had seen. One 
little street, almost perpendicular, was lined by a dozen cheap 
eating-houses, where camel meat was freely consumed. When 
asked, the proprietors said that they did not know what meat 
it might be; but its taste was unmistakable, something between 
mutton and horse giistle. However, it was acceptable as a 
change from macaroni or dried fish. 

i he train in which I went to Erivan was equipped with a 
buffet car once a cattle truck—with a bar, a few r tables and 
chairs, and a smoky oil-lamp in place of the stalls. There, 
liquor, tea, and expensive—though ancient—broad could be 
bought. The train waited four hours in the station, and my 
companions profited by the interval to consume eight bottles 
c.f wine. They lay snoring or singing, as the mood took them, 
and were rude to other passengers while lauding themselves. 
Quarrels quickly arose, and, but for the timely, jerky start of 
the train, the Ogpu would have been called in. At a halt some 
time iater, a small but agile Turk and im me involved 

in a fight with the Georgians. The train suddenly started, and 
v.e continued to exchange blows as v.e pursued our retreating 
■irriage Luckily it stopped a few yards further on, or we shot .id 
have fought to a finish—and probably never seen another train 
Our opponents’ energy was boundless, and they continued to 
talk through the night, curse as I might. 
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unusually dark Persian was enthralled by a fair woolly 
girl and an 1898 wagon-lit which had recently arrived from 
Leningrad: ‘Is it true that abroad there are whole trains like 
that?* Then he remembered he was not a Russian, and boasted 
of his Persian passport. ‘But I cannot return to Persia as I 
wish to do,’ he said, ‘since I am unable to buy foreign currency 
with which to buy the ticket. But at Julfa I shall be quite close 
to my country/ he added sadly. 

The girl said that Stalin was not popular in Georgia, partly 
because he had had a greater success than most of his com¬ 
patriots and partly because they considered he had used his 
position to oppress his own people. It was hinted that Stalin 
was really only out for his own ends and advancement; it was 
oi him that the hated word ‘opportunist’ had been whispered. 
Maxim Gorky came in for similar criticism: ‘But for the Revolu¬ 
tion, he would be nothing; he docs not even write well.’ 

At dawn we were on a strange plateau sprinkled with patches 
ot snow, bordered by a jagged rim of black hills, and cut by 
deep rocky gullies. Brown stone houses had flat, grey roofs; 
about them large herds of red cattle and dirty white sheep 
grazed among wild-looking horses. We dropped down from 
the plateau into a rich and beautiful land of spreading green 
pastures, towered over by the even triangle of Mount Ararat; 
snow and cloud were neatly laid over it, reminiscent of a 
Japanese print of Fujiyama. Central Asia had been full of 
association and historical interest, but here was a country at 
once pleasing to the eye and rich enough for generous living, 
'which had attracted and supported many bands of marauders, 
and yet preserved the identi v of its native inhabitants, despite 
the brutalities to which they had been subjected. Occasional 
Melds of cotton and rare tractors were the only visible evidence 
of the Soviet advance. Even the tedious red and white slogan 
banners had disappeared. At last I felt away from the tiring 
novelty of Soviet Culture, and able to feel something of the spirit 
of the native peoples who had lived and suffered, flourished 
and conquered, with the vigour engendered by life in that 
rich land. 

The main street of Erivan was torn by bright new tram-lines, 
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ich were dimmed by thick rust a few hundred yards later, 
and finally submerged in dust at the further end. ‘In two 


months we shall have the tramway,’ said an inhabitant proudly. 
"In six months,’ said another; ‘Sichase,’ said a third—a word 
typical of the Slav disregard for time, meaning literally ‘within 
the hour but commonly used to mean any time but the 
present. With the third of my informants I went to a com¬ 
munal dining-room, where the food was better and more 
appetizingly presented than anywhere else on my Russian 
journey. The meat was fresh, and milk was cheap. The richness 
and colour of the country combined with this unexpected 
plenty to excite my interest in Armenia. I planned an assault 
oi.' Vlount Ararat, but sifter a few hours in Itrivan 1 realized that 
I had a bad attack of some kind of fever. This unpleasantness 
was enhanced by the fact that my stock of quinine and aspirin 
had been exhausted some time before, partly in the hope of 
warding off this very attack, and partly in ‘loans’ to others who 
had no medicine at all. Though I tried in the chemists’ shops 
to buy quinine, I was unable to procure any; one man said that 
it would be doubtful if it would be dispensed even in the 
hospital. My head seemed to be revolving unevenly about my 
neck, but after a time I learnt, how to walk without my progress 
being diverted by this apparent phenomenon. 

My shoes were mended by a man in a small back room open 
to the street. He pa.d mo roubles a month for the privilege 
of trading privately there, and a further twenty for wa’er with 
which to clean the room. ‘My wife, her mother, and two 
brothers and I hire a living-room for ten roubles a month from 
a friend. It is better for me to work thus than for three roubles 
a day in the factor)’, though there I should buy from the can- 
t> an, have my meals in the dining-room of the factory, and 
perhaps have a flat in the new building. But then I should have 
to take a part in the outside activities of the workers, and 
perhaps become a member of the party. My brother is a 
member, and he gi ts no peace, and is always jealous of the 
other men on a committee with him.’ His wife, who came in 
at that moment, said that lie made more money at present than 
he co •)•! in the tactcry, even tak .ig into account the different 
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in the co-operatives and oil the open market. She en¬ 
couraged him in an attempt to buy pound or dollar notes, and 
offered as much as seventy roubles for a dollar. In Turkestan 
this sum had been offered for a pound. They explained that 
only in the last few months had it been possible to buy tobacco 
or sugar in Armenia, and that the latter still had to be paid 
fo** in gold or jewellery. ‘And now they tell us that we must 
wait another ten years before we can have plenty of everything.’ 

Churches and mosques rubbed shoulders; one church had 
been turned into a club because it was the only building which 
contained anything to sit on. A mosque in the western ward of 
the town, though crude in decoration, was graceful in outline, 
and still retained much of its original character. The decorative 
tiles were not so well made as those of Central Asia, but con¬ 
tained more colours: differing shades of yellow, blue, and green 
were blended with sleek black squares. In the courtyard where 
the mullahs used to take their ease or leisurely instruct their 
classes gnarled old trees now supported the tin funnels ot 
bubbling samovars. In the rooms around lived families huddled 
in narrow gloom. An old woman bowed with years and the 
bearing of many children, spoke to me for a moment, and then 
invited me into her family’s room. For a minute I blinked, 
unable to see where I could sit, so dim was the light through 


the small windows high in the wall and overshadowed by 
the wav:ng, dusty leaves in the courtyard. ‘Yes,’ she aid in 
perfect English, ‘we live with difficulty now. My sons beg by 
day and steal what they can in the street? by night, just for 
bread. Before, if we had not enough, we would ask of our 
neighbours; but now they too have aot enough for themselves, 
or they no longer have the same spirit with which we used 
to help one another. We had periods of oppression; some nines 
our children were taken away or killed; but we could always 
look forward to better times. Now our fives are more equable - 
at the level of starvation. I used to work in a mission sent by 
tbo English or the Americans—it is so long ago that I forget 
which/ 

A small mosque stood on the crown of a gentle slope; it was 
well-propo* tioned and seemed i fitting crown to the tree-dotted 
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£fope. Its grass-covered dome was crumbling slowly. We stood 
upon it, looking out over the brown-red roofs and new springing 
chimneys across the sinister activity of the aerodrome; beyond, 
stretched the green fields and fertile plains of Armenia, away 
to the great pile of Ararat, now ringed by a black circle of 
thunder clouds, above which the sun glinted on the snowclad 
pinnacle. On the left of the mountain a smaller peak was ruddy 
brown in the clear glow of evening. 

In the rooms around the courtyard lived ardent Young Com¬ 
munists, arrogant old women who still drew their veils across 
their faces at my entry, and dark, fine-featured children. As a 
race the Armenians are good-looking, with the well-chiselled 
features of the Arab and the olive skin of the Italian. A twentv- 
one-year-old Armenian, who could scarcely speak Russian, 
laughed derisively at my admiration of his mosque-dwelling. 
‘In a few years all this old stuff will be swept away, and we 
shail live in flats like those.’ He pointed to a new block, for 
which a site on the crest had been chosen; no water could 
therefore be laid on, and the balconies from which t.ie view 
might be admired had been without a guarding-rail for two 
years. ‘Members of the party already live there/ explained the 
Armenians. ‘I am a candidate for the party, but since I have 
not been a member of the Youth organizations I have to 
await my turn.’ I went with him to his night-school; his note¬ 
book showed that in the previous lesson he had learnt to convert 
four-tea ths to decimals, and of what bones the spine is made up. 

/As darkness fell an intense activity was manifested outside 
the central barracks; All the Fords in the town, both military 
and civil, were marshalled into Jong row's and guarded by 
uniformed policemen. The population of the town turned out 
in force to watch such a free spectacle, and all murmured, 
‘What are they for, and where are they going?’ The police 
ti led vainly to clear away the crowd, shouting it is impossible 
tor you to know wnat this is for* It i not your business, this is 
war!’ Alter the excitement had subsided a little such of the 
armv .3 had been unable to find room in the cars on the way 
to tiie v:r were solacing themselves by making friends with 
girls in the cinema next door. The older women watched the 
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with disgust during the lighted intervals when the film 
i or a new reel began. 

I was living in a basement with some twenty or twenty-five 
others of both sexes. A furious argument arose between a 
Turk and an Armenian as to whether London was in England 
or America, and threatened to disrupt the universal brotherhood 
o. nations. The discussion was carried on in a curious mixture 
of Armenian, Turkish, and Russian. Eventually they turned to 
me lor a solution and with wisdom worthy of Solomon I pre- 
sen ed the peace by explaining that a London could be found 
in both countries. 

My bed was touching that of a nineteen-year-old school 
teacher; she undressed behind a screen at one end of the room, 
which, she explained, was a concession to those who but a few 
years ago would have worn a veil to shield even their faces 
from so unwholesome an object as a man. She subjected me 
to a fire of questions: Did I know American as well as English 
and Russian? What did I think of Moscow? Surely it was the 
world’s finest capital? What a town to live in! Several people 
Cctme out into the cool night to watch me clean my teeth; 
Wcuer, thick with hair and spittle, trickled from the row of 
a^ms into the foundations of new buildings by which our 
cellar was surrounded. I feit maudlin and ill. The kindness 
and good intentions of my room-mates were empty of any real 
companionship. My one desire was to escape to some kind of 
freedom in the nearest non-bolshevik country. I could not 
-h out tossed deliriously, picturing the luxurious wagon-lits 
of the Orient Express. In my dream, I searched frantically for 
some empty compartment, hut ail were filled by Lenin- or 
Stalin-like figures who glowered at me, telling me there was 
no room. 

The country around Erivan seemed burdened with its own 
r 1C ^ CS > tMre was no excuse for want. Yet the town was ink ;ted 
with a bewildering number of beggar; they hobbled on stumps 
through * he restaurants, and many were blind, led b' \\ ild-cycd 
ragged children. One old man, whose empty eye-socket; 
cn isted my financial aid, ;aid: T beg now; each week my son 
iere leans me to eight or nine different officer, at each of which 
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advised to ask elsewhere. He demands work and I 
somewhere to rest my old bones; so we are compelled to con¬ 
tinue in this way.’ Other children had gathered hopefully 
round us as we talked, glancing warily about them in fear of 
the hard words and blows which generally drove them from 
such places. One child took advantage of my preoccupation 
to attempt the burglary of my food basket; but another gave 
him away for the reward which he rightly anticipated I would 
give him. 

I had planned to proceed from Ararat to Batum by way of 
a doubtful motor road near Lake Gotclika and then along the 
Turkish frontier, but the difficulties of transport were too much 
for me to overcome in my state of health, and I returned to 
Tiflis by train. It groaned and grumbled on to the heights 
before Leninagan, where we met a troop train going south. 
This consisted of cattle trucks divided by receding shelves, 
like those in which agricultural workers were being transported 
near Novo-sibirsk. Some open trucks carried guns and 
baggage, and one was surmounted by a cage full of sleepy 
earner pigeons. The soldiers were laughing and singing; they 
sat beside the line until a shrill bugle and stern N.C.O.s 
ordered them back to their crowded quarters. Behind us, as 
the sun slid behind folds in the barren uplands, great Ararat 
still dominated the scene. The lower slopes were dim, but the 
tip was pink, clearly to be seen above a near-by black ridge 
already in darkness. 

The guard and I sat on the step of the last wagon, glancing 
at the fading majesty of the mighty mountain, and digging in 
c radely fashion at a melon open between us. T am not a 
cf.iiimunist/ he said. ‘Already 1 am forty years old, and my 
life is too far gone f r me to change my ways more than 1 need. 
Our children—yes—we send them to school in order that they 
may take up that way of life which is now most profitable. 1 
belong to the Railway Union and thus our needs can be sup¬ 
plied from our co-operative; but it is a struggle for my wife and 
six children to live on eighty roubles a month.* 

The other three be rths in my compartment were occupied 
I ' - . cn people; the father had one to hlxn&li. and the mother 
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eldest daughter each shared hers with two younger children. 
‘Only two months ago we went to Julfa, but the air there did not 
sui' our youngest,’ said the father, pointing to a close-wrapped 
bundle, ‘so they are sending us to the sea at Baku, where the 
doctor thinks our child will improve.’ All his offspring looked 
unhealthy, and in general I was struck by the prevalence of 
disease, especially of the eyes, among children in Armenia; by 
day clouds of flies clustered in the yellow ooze; by night, the 
children rubbed their eves, increasing the disease, I nose, 
however, who w r erc healthy, and had faces unblotched by sores, 
had a smooth skin reminiscent of fine porcelain. 

The conductor of the train thought that a party next door 
were getting too noisy with the wine they were drinking, and 
put out the lights. One of the party jumped angrily 'o his feet, 
saying: ‘Do you know that I am the; Commandant ol the Red 
Army at Julfa? You cannot behave like that to me!’ The con¬ 
ductor was obdurate, and refused to turn them on again; wc 
ali h id to suffer. ‘I am not a communist, and so I do not 
tear what he can do to me,’ said the conductor. 
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TIFLIS AND DATUM 


A MIDDLE-AGED, well-dressed Georgian walked with 
me through the streets of his native Tiflis. He pointed 
out the frequent churches, which opened directly on to 
narrow winding alleys. The churches were cruciform and 
differed from those of Armenia in points of detail and in the 
proportion between the height of the building and that of the 
tower. Each wing was of equal length and divided into three— 
a nave and two aisles. At the junction of the arms rose a dark 
‘ower ending in a smooth green cone. The walis were crumbling, 
and much of the glass had been removed for use in neighbouring 
houses. Sometimes the churches' walls were being used to 
make fine new foundations, and the plaster was being plundered 
to repair a drain. Those still used as churches were firmly 
locked. 

‘Tiflis is a fine town, where one may still drink and be merry!’ 
said my companion. *It is not like Baku, where many of my 
party not only dislike drink themselves but wish to prevent 
o hers from enjoying it. I remember as a small child choking 
v. icn my father gave me a first gla s of brandy. He was killed 
in th Revolution—but I joined the part . Many of my friends 
were on the other side, but I argued with them: “There is in 
the people a will for change, and that change will come with 
this opportunity; but in a few years each man will find his own 
level again. The more readily we agree now, the g ater will 
be our opportunity to lead the movement when it is fully 
formed.” ’ Cautiously my companion gave me his confidence, 
but as we drank his caution fell from him. T may be an 
Opportunist; but if I say so, I am more honest than many of 
those in Moscow* Jt is better to admit one’s attitude- if it is 
not inconvenient—than to pose as a martyr while si ^retly 
receiving corvArt, from another source J. iiv children had 
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in a newspaper of others who had made a compact with 
their parents that they would arrive punctually at school if 
their parents would do the same at the factories. This worried 
him, since he supposed his children really believed what they 
had been taught at school. ‘But all young children are a 
nuisance, and fortunately the party relieves me of much of their 
tedious company.’ A parent who had their welfare at heart 
should not allow them to be cared for by the State, he affirmed. 
Had he been at liberty to choose their upbringing he would 
have found them tolerable at ten and pleasant company at 
twelve. ‘At fourteen I would sympathize with them, and at 


seventeen say good-bve!* 

Ve were joined by an Armenian who ordered black coffee 
and a hubble-bubble pipe, at which we all took strong pulls at 
tcn kopeks a time. The fumes went to the Georgian’s head 
and he said: ‘We distrust Armenians and Jews but admire 
iem for their superior intelligence—they could control us 
warily, but they are timid and we are bold, eh?’ He dug the 
Armenian suggestively in the ribs. The man smiled, outwardly 
well pleased and ready to make a suitable reply. The Ar¬ 
menians of the older generation have learnt to be complacent 
a quality now as terrifying as the grim school in winch they 
had learnt their patience. 

*1 he low mountain scenery in that part of the Caucasus 
traversed by the Tiflis-Batum line is unsurpassed by any that 
I have seen. The hill-sides are steeper, the valleys are nano v er, 
* uore are scarcely any roads or marks of civilization, and the 
variety of trees provides a bewildering confusion of greor.s 
when compared with the monotony of colour in the forests of 
Thuringia or Baden. I felt that the civilization of *he red banner 
and Lenin could be forgotten in the primitive woods and 
valleys in which I then found myself. 

Bv mistake T gave a neighbour on the seat a heavy blow with 
a metal rod. He imagined guiltily that tnc blow had beeft inten¬ 
tional mce he was occupying a part of my scat. Onh the 
inter*' iition of a bearded lady tightly wound in black rilk 
a\crted a fight. The Georgian temperament,’ murmured th< 
man on iny other side. ‘You should be a communist,* oozed 
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my protectress’s heavily painted lips. We passed a power 
station and she remarked: ‘That appeals to, youth, doesn’t it?’ 
Later, when we were alone, she whispered horridly in my ear: 
‘Take me back to England as your mother, won’t you? I feel 
about the bolsheviks as you do, but I have to keep up ap¬ 
pearances.’ I felt too ill to reply; my hands and feet were 
numb and I was convinced that I was dying. 

Towards evening I thought that a bottle of wine might in 
some measure restore me, so I shared one with a journalist 
on a Georgian newspaper who proved ready to talk. ‘We have 
our autonomy, our own papers, schools and national life. We 
are the fathers and families of the Revolution; in Georgia the 
Revolution began, and Stalin is our product. Some call him 
an opportunist, but here in lu's own country he is admired and 
respected, for is he not the leader of all nations in the Union? 
We are cultured here—not like those primitive people in 
Armenia; ou»- dances and music have spread all o r the world, 
and our dress was worn by Cossack regimentsl In your India 
an Englishman receives more for the same work than- an 
Indian; il I came to England I should receive less than an 
English colleague; here we believe that all should receive 
ace -rding to their work. Russians and Georgians have to help 
the simple peoples of the East, and they receive more money 
than the native inhabitants because they are working “abroad’’, 
and have to pay more for the things to which they are 
accustomed.’ 

On our arrival at Batum we went to the hostel of the Opte, 
where a crowd of malaria-ridden wrecks lotted on the floor of 
a single big hall. Twenty people wait d in pale queues to 
use the two lavatories. One man turned ewav to wash under 
a tap. ‘No, no!' said a man opposite, ‘you have your wash-place 
over therel’— pointing to six trickling filters from which filth, 
hair, and soap -suds fell into an open gutter. The sick peop] 
.ill thought that if they ever reached a ‘health camp' behind 
Sukhum all vvould be well* a man remarked that hr fad hoped 
re >ver ai batum. The commandant of the hostel core 
his hair ;is h ran out to fend us off: T d. the best I can, but 
there are always too many people/ A girl of about sixteen, 
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af.ted that she seemed about to disappear altogether, saw 
me chewing a piece of dry Mack bread. 4 Give me a piece for 
my child—they have no more in there.’ 

A man offered me a bed in his fiat close by for four roubles 
a night. I tried it for an hour, but the bugs in his house dropped 
Willi a thud from the ceiling and ate their way through my 
flqa-bag, so I returned to the street and lay on the cobbles. At 
dawn I was awakened by two scraggy chickens pecking at my 
eiderdown and a dog making itself comfortable over the suit¬ 
case which was my pillow. The man beside me slept stolidly 
until a loose horse tripped over his outstretched toes. 

Hoping to escape from this welter of human disease I sub¬ 
mitted to a jolting in an old lorry which was going some miles 
up the coast to a botanical garden perched on a cape over the 
edge of the sea. From the summit Batum appeared as a smoky 
smear on a paw of green land projecting into the sea. Behind 
the town lay the domes and slopes of the grassy hills dotted 
with the dark green of trees, and marked with white blots of 
houses. The uplands were wreathed in black clouds, weaving 
uneasily over the humps and shoulders of the rocky summits. 
The plants about me were labelled in Latin, English, Russian 
and Georgian. The garden had been pretentiously laid out; 
now it was beyond the unpleasant stage when it would have 
been a memorial to a past age, and was rapidly becoming an 
impenetrable jungle. The house of the former curator hud been 
tranr.foimed into a young people’s lodging. Tt is nice 10 be up 
here, but often in the train it Lakes three-quarter- of an hour 
to get to work, and we always have to allow time to walk in 
case a ttain does not come.’ I travelled back with tome of 
them on a train which stopped by chance conveniently clove 
to us. We huddled o ? to its crowded steps, or clung v here we 
could to its flanks. ‘We needn’t buy tickets,’ said a ragged 
urchin authoritatively. We dropped off the slowly moving 
train as it suited us. 

Near the town the air was thick with the cloying sn 'I of oil. 
Squat tankers lay at anchor i the roads; sew ul nationalities 
r H resented Europe straying into the strange welter of Slav and 
die East which had transformed a naturally beautiful place into 
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elling outpost of Western commerce. At the quay a 
panting motor-ship waited to transport the proletarians magnifi¬ 
cently to Odessa; some of her passengers were fur-hatted 
Turkomans on a roundabout journey to Mecca. Her sailors 
lounged on the ‘boulevard’, and several were leering drunkenly 
at passing girls. One man made ihe acquaintance of two young 
women and settled down at a cafe table with me, in the hope 
that I should remove one and leave him a clear field with the 
second. After exchanging a few sentences he discovered my 
nationality and asserted: ‘American films are so dull—nothing 
ever happens except the people fall in love with one another. 
Ours are always full of events, struggles and achievements.’ 

he girls objected, saying that love was the most important 
thing in their lives. ‘ That is the difference between men and 
women in the Soviet Union’, said the man authoritatively. 

I had hoped to take up my quarters near the botanical gardens, 
bat the problems of transport were too great. To travel less 
than twenty miles in any way but on foot was virtually im¬ 
possible. A train ticket is unobtainable for such a distance 
except near Moscow or some big industrial town. Buses are 
either uncertain or non-existent, cabs are slow and extortionate, 
and horses are all commandeered in towns like Baturn. 

I looked for old jewellery or icons as a way of passing the 
day. 'You have little chance of finding anything here or else¬ 
where now,’ I was told. ‘Any gold and silver one possessed 
has long since been given in exchange for necessities that we 
should have had to do without unless we had had sonic such 
valuableI saw an exquisite Persian gold bangle being 
bartered for two kilos oi sugar; the barter went by the weight of 
gold, and the metal was to he melted down immediately. In 
a chop especially opened for foreign sailors in Bat am bronze 
crucifixes and silver-embossed icons were displayed. ] asked 
il any better were obtainable and the manager said* that any 
others in the town would have been already melted down. A 
C. vek valor cursed bitterly in broken English at the ‘blasphemy’ 
th.u these sacred objects should be jumbled together, and 
t! at God should be bartered to buy another tractor. ‘God must 
lie sleeping,’ he said, ‘or is winking an eve at the Soviets.’ 
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orn a small pier on the ‘boulevard’ little boys were diving 
the peacock purple and green of the floating oil scum for 
ten-kopek pieces; as they jumped they shouted the only words 
of Russian they knew: ‘Give money!’ While I watched a 
small broken-down man who said he was an Englishman 
waddled up beside me. He had been in Russia since the War, 
lured there by the tales of universal equality, and a ‘good chance 
for all*. Now he wanted money to reach Odessa, ‘where it is 
cheaper to live. I can’t get a good job here, partly because my 
clothes are so bad and old.’ As we walked a boot-boy noticed 
my police coat over my arm, and shouted an offer of two 
hundred roubles for it. Three or four passers by joined in the 
bargaining, and felt the material of which the coat was made. 
Tn thirty seconds three young men had pounced on me: ‘Where 
are youi papers?’ ‘Who are you?’ ‘That is none of your 
business/ I answered with full English dignity. ‘Oh, yes, it is/ 
they said, producing police cards. Eventually I was allowed to 
continue my walk, followed by increasing offers for the coat, 
since they knew that I should not be permitted to sell ii. 

On the beach remote from the harbour, hundreds of naked 
brown bodies, old and young, ugly and graceful, lay in the sun 
or splashed through the sparkling water. No one pe red, and 
sex seemed dead in the gluttonous enjoyment of the sun. 
Sometimes the fastidious might have been upset by the sight 
of a flaccid, shapeless body, but never by the display of it. For 
no apparent reason the beach was divided up by thick barbed- 
wire entanglements; the gardens behind the beach wem ringed 
by a fence of surprising solidarity, and within many notices 
proclaimed what might be done and what might not. But the 
gates were all wide open, and some were off their hinges. 
At one end was a big barracks outside which horses were 
tethered; grazing on the scanty grass. A bugle call sounded, 
ami an officer led fifty mounted soldiers to the be*uh, wh. ; ? 

■y threw off their clothes and galloped their horses mto the 
water. At the other end, behind some empty swir . . was a 
machine-gun range arid often above the murmur ot . • littK 
waves curling on to the bea< h I could hear the fierce rattle uf 
some one preparing for the iv war. 
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my last nights in Batum I obtained a semi-partitioned 
corner of what had once been the ‘salon’ of a hotel. Through 
the gaps in my partition I watched the closely packed inhabi¬ 
tants in the ‘general’ room sleeping or staring vacantly at the 
ceiling, the favourite occupation of a Russian’s leisure. In a 
restaurant below stood a bowl of gold-fish; three emaciated 
children wandered in and eyed the fish hungrily. A waiter 
came forward and explained to the children that the fish would 
die if not given fresh water daily. Haying thus increased their 
knowledge, he chased them savagely from the room. In the 
evenings a band played uninspired Bach or ‘Valencia’—their 
‘the' e-song’—the rhythm of which kept pace with the throb¬ 
bing >!:' my head until two in the morning. Despite these distur¬ 
bances I was grateful for such comparative solitude; except in 
Samarkand I had not been alone in a room for three months. 

My fc er had weakened me so much that it was now impossible 
for me to walk as far as the beach without sitting down, o I 
hired a small boot-hoy to carry his box behind me as a movable 
seat. A young man and woman were so much astonished at this 
strange spectacle that they helped me down to the sea. ‘We 
have only lived together for a fortnight,’ they confessed as we 
undressed. When the girl was in the water the man confided 
that she had already been married three times. ‘Do you u under? 
She is the best-locking girl in Batum. My friends advised me 
against taking her, but I think she -. ill stay with me, though all 
those marriages are against her. But these things are quite 
pimple—only a book to sign—and even if we are married v 
' •'•eh reserve the right to go will any one else if we want to. 
But we ..hall be all right, since we both work in the same place, 
and we have a room in a house to ourselves. Children? I\o, 
she would hate the. bother, she says.’ I realized suddenly that 
1 v as terribly sunburnt; it was as though a sheet of red-hot 
metal was wrapped round me. My acquaintances laughed as 
i staggered away. I envied their dark bodies, s fining like the 
polished oak of an old dining- room table. ‘Call on us to-night,’ 
mev homed, ‘we shall be up till ten.’ But they had Liven me 
no address. 

An English engineer 1 met later told me lie had been hired 
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the Soviets for five months, but he doubted if he hac 
done two months’ work in the period. ‘It is a relief to be going; 
these people drive one mad by their procrastination and lack of 
decision. I have to be careful what I do and what I say, for 
every movement is watched.’ 

We went to see a film called ‘The Ultimate Speed’, the worst 
and most monotonous I have ever seen. The drama was pro¬ 
vided by a train which was nearly wrecked right through the 
film, only to escape triumphantly in the last hundred feet. 
Half the film was taken at night, and as the lighting was 
negligible the result was a too correct representation of total 
darkness. ‘So that’s what these bloody foreigners call Art,’ said 
my North Country companion stoutly. We were joined by his 
Russian assistant. This type of Russian is often incompetent 
and know > lothing of the subject with which lie is supposed to 
assist, but they are proud of their positions and talk among 
themselves of foreign parts, boasting of the European capitals 
they may have visited. I asked my companion for any English 
books, but all he had were given to the language school in 
Batum. Russian pamphlets and newspapers I could no longer 
read, for their deliberate distortion and lack of objective view¬ 
point gave each paper a familiar ring, as though one had read 
it all before somewhere else. 

‘It is a bad business,’ said the customs officer as he shoi k 
his head over my passport. Despite all the pother at Igarka 
no one had stamped it nor had my foreign money been 
counted, since the authorities there had noi been familiar with 
customs regulations and currency restriction. T thought it 
would be better to get any trouble over before the boat arrived, 
,o I bought my ticket from Intourist, who, under a recent 
official ordinance were to sell all tickets in order to collect a 
ten per cent commission. I asked when the boat would leave. 
‘How do we know? It is only our business to sell the tickets.’ 
The customs officer was still shaking his head. Then he had 
a flash of inspiration: ‘Come again to-morrow.’ The \t day 
was his holiday. 

In the post office I received a letter fre: 1 my girl in Baku. 
She said that she ha 1 in .1 to buy me some quinine there, but 
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My mind was busy composing 
suitable epitaphs for myself, while I tried myself for quinine 
in the chemists of Batum. Several shivering figures, in thick 
coats despite the heat of the mid-day sun, were asking the same 
question as myself; their faces were grey and lined with malaria. 
As I stumbled out of the last shop I ran into a pair of engineers 
on holiday in Batum. ‘We did not know what it was like,’ they 
said miserably. They did not admire the palms growing in 
the streets, nor the narrow dark alleys near the port. The 
steep hills behind, with houses clinging to their flanks 
and swarming up to their summits, were not as pleasant as 
the plain of the engineers’ native Ukraine. The air tVas very 
clear, and far aw'ay to the north over the still blue of the sun¬ 
baked sea, jagged snow-clad mountains floated loosely in the 
more misty blue of the distant horizon. ‘That is on our v'ay to 
Moscow, but you are going towards the sun,’ they said, pointing 
to the west, where the sun was burnishing a few scattered 
clouds into a molten copper sea. 

We tried to get some beer in the International Sailors’ Club, 
but ihough I was paying in dollars my friends were not allowed 
to accept my hospitality. The wizened German barman 
announced that he was returning to Hamburg after the winter 
was over a . 1 . was sick of the petty restrictions hr Batum. The 
secretary was a Hungarian Jew, who had been a hanger-on of 
Bela Kun’s. After the overthrow of his leader he had drifted 
over to Russia and now received three hundred roubles a 
month for distilling propaganda in four or five languages to 
the dub’s polyglot clients. He had been in Turkmenistan a 
fe.v months previously, where he had organized a school for 
the children of the nomad peoples of the desert plain. At first 
he had been unable to make them play as they always quickh 
came to blows and were only happy when an opponent was 
bleeding. But in two months, he said, all was different, 
they went back to their families, where they taught other 
children how to play too. 

'the secretary attacked a young apprentice from an Engli n 
oil tanker who was drinking a glass of beer v irh me. He said 
tlu.f Soviet industry was going to grow in ten y ears as American 
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grown in seventy; that housing was being improved; 
the people were living more hygienically; that food was getting 
better and more plentiful; and that ‘liquidation of class was 
drawing to a happy close*. Such propagandists are either 
wilfully blind or deliberately lying. I quoted Tolstoy to them: 
‘man heaps stones upon the living earth, but nevertheless the 
earth gives birth to green shoots through the stones.* The 
secretary continued that the Revolution had opened the minds 
of the proletariat to culture which they were now able to absorb 
into their daily lives; that soon the world would be a glad field 
for socialist endeavour. He quoted Gorky, who says that 
Nature calls to the proletariat to live, then to struggle, then to 
enjoy life, and finally to breed. Now, therefore, continues 
Gorky, the proletariat may do these things more consciously, 
since life for all has become human. Lunacharsky elaborates 
this thesis, saying that Nature is acquiring a divine character 
under proletarian auspices—a paradise where the new animal 
man is happy, since he can now appreciate its part in his life. 
The apprentice replied sturdily: ‘Yes, that all sounds very fine, 
but my family’s been in the Army—and Royalty seems to us 
almost a sacred tiling. Anyway we are accustomed to it, and 
your example doesn*t inspire us to change.* 

An English farmer and a German tea expert were staying in 
the hotel, also waiting for the Italian steamer to Constantinople. 
The Englishman lent me a clinical thermometer which, a ? the 
sun declined, I used to watch creeping up, thinking morbidly 
that surely it was natural to feci ill if I had stich a tempera¬ 
ture. They had been visiting Caucasian tea and wmc farms 
the German in a professional capacity, and the Englishman 
because he owned a cider orchard in Devonshire. ‘ oth had 
official passes thickly covered in stamps and seals. 

On the day when the Italian ship was due to sail we were ./l 
roused at dawn, 'n the excitement of forthcoming liberty I 
indulged in a twelve-rouble breakfast and a ten-rouble sib to 
the docks. The police forced me to leave my diaries with them 
lor examination. Th * Englishman and the Gewnan, who were 
already waifing in the Mied, assured me that my diaries v.eiv 
gone tor ever. We exchanged reminiscences freely as we \ a? !, 
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some bottles of wine they had besn given at the 
farms they had visited. My name was the first of the three to 
be called, and I went into a room full of men, some of them in 
uniform. Thinking of all the laws I had broken during my 
journey, I felt that the small piece of the steamer’s side visible 
through the barred window was as near as I should get to the 
liberty it represented; but as all passed smoothly my confidence 
returned, and in an orgy of bland politeness I explained that I 
had bought a cheap wooden case in Samarkand and asked if 
that would impede my departure. Impatiently they bade me 
pack my now scattered belongings and so make way for the 
others. 

I was placed in a small room, where the only furniture was 
a weighing-machine. Soon my services were required as inter¬ 
preter for the others and gradually a more genial atmosphere 
developed, and we 4 smoked and laughed as we drank a bottle 
of Caucasian claret. There was no trouble about ‘bootleg’ 
roubles bought secretly, nor was it necessary for us to lie about 
the contents of our diaries. Just as all seemed completed, the 
Ogpu agent found that the German’s passport was not valid 
for departure from Batum. ‘We will telegraph to Moscow for 
permission, and we should get an answer by to-night, but 
anyway there is another boat in two days’ time.’ The English¬ 
man elect* d to wait v Lth the German and they had to submit to 
a renewed search before they were allowed to leave the docks. 
They cursed officialdom and the incompetence of Intourist, 
who had not noticed that the all-important Batuin visa w s 
missing. The Ogpu man stared thoughtfully after the angry 
German. ‘lie is a big man; a professor from Berlin who has 
been in Moscow.’ 

It was a pleasure indeed to be saluted by tiic ship’s purser 
I stumbled up the gangway, and to exchange punctilious 
compliments in stilted French with a man in a dean white 
uniform. The decks seemed strangely clean, the woodwork 
carefully washed, the sham panelling in the fumatio and the 
bright linoleum on the parquet floor completed the imprr - 
sion of unreal luxury after the squalor of the shore. ‘The 
second class?’ asked the purser, bis face falling a liule. 
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e ship was loading all day, and I sat alone in the sun, 
watching the muddy little fish swimming busily after the ship’s 
scraps and listening to the steady thud of the pumps which 
were filling a Norwegian tanker with the wealth of Baku at 
the next quay. Tall blond men were washing down the white 
masts, singing wild Northern songs as they swung at their work. 
Dockers argued in our holds as to where to put each bag. Others 
on the quayside, their work completed, stood staring upwards 
at the shining lights becoming reflected on our glossy paintwork 
as evening grew to night. Both groups were watched by soldiers 
of the Ogpu army with bayonets fixed and rifles carried ready 
in their hands. When the work was completed the idlers were 
shepherded away. An Ogpu officer came on board, all the 
crew were gathered on deck, and he searched every hole and 
corner of the ship for a fugitive from the Proletarian Paradise. 
A soldier was summoned to the quayside to let go our ropes; 
bright lights on the quay silhouetted his solitary uniformed 
figure standing square and defiant against our retreating 
capitalist form. 
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THE BLACK SEA AND CONSTANTINOPLE 

T HE only other passenger on the entire ship was a nona¬ 
genarian Italian engineer. With typical Italian extor- 
tionism, they forced us to share a cabin or pay fifteen per 
cent extra each. We haggled for some time, and then I suggested 
we should toss, since if one paid the other must automatically 
be left alone. He would not agree, and the simple solution of 
each paying seven and a half per cent did not occur to either 
oi us. He had lived for sixty years in Russia and had been 
engage a for forty in constructing the few tunnels on the Russian 
railway system. ‘My children are now scattered all over the 
globe. Now I am going to Catania to visit my daughter, thence 
to Spain to see a son, and from there to the Argentine if I have 
enough money. The Consul in Batum paid half my fare and 
my daughter the other. My wife has recently died, and I 
fell lonely in Jifiis; but I shall return there, since I own two 
houses in the town, and another in Batum.’ He had been ’ ' tie 
affected by the Revolution, except that it had depiived him of 
hi; carriage and pair and the big garden at the back of his house 
He had latterly lived by renting rooms in his houses to the 
new inhabitants of the towns, and managed to live well enough, 
though often worried by servant problems and the marital 
exploits of his lodgers. 

In conversation with the steward the engineer talked halting 
Italian, stumbling over his native idioms. The fattest steward 
listened with lazy indifference, polishing an already scintillating 
door-knob. Chianti? Nine lire a bottle on board.’ ‘But that 
is dearer than wine in Tifiis. J remember . . The menu 
v u typed in Italian and French, two neat black rows on thick 
v-hit- cardboard. The food was delicious after months of 
half-void macaroni, rice, and minced meat or old leather. ‘Such 
go Hi hit* bread, said die- old ran, ‘but the Russian false 
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re so badly made that they fall oat if you open your 

mouth/ As we undressed, he showed me his second pair of 
shoes, the soles of which had been ripped open by the Ogpu 
in case he should thus be taking any gold from the country. 


The gold hunger of the Soviet Government directly affects 
the life of the majority of the people. In addition to the raw 
materials which are required for export, the jewellery and plate 
of the peasants and industrial workers are drawn from them 
for sale abroad or to be melted down as direct payments to 
foreign creditors. The ‘distinguished European travellers' who 
write so fulsomely of the Soviet Union have seen little of this 
virtual state of siege in which the majority of the people live. 
They sec the great industrial achievements such as Dnieper- 
stroi and Magnitogorsk, symbolical of the ‘uplift urge’ which 
animates the ‘brain trust* of the Communist Party. This policy 
commands the support of a virulent though numerically small 
element of the population of the Union. The life of the peasant 
class, with the exception of the small number engaged on the 
exhibition farms of the Ukraine, is never fully described and 
almost entirely neglected by the travellers in the European part 
of the Union. The peasants are driven mercilessly and in 
European Russia live in a state of stolid misery which many cl 
them now regard as the inevitable outcome of the Soviet 
regime. 

The Government and the industrial worker^ believe in their 
policy and understand why this state of siege is bound to con¬ 
tinue lor the next decade if their ideas are to bear limit; but 
the Government, in pursuit of the progressive socialization and 
regulation of life at a common level, wiltully delude the pi ople 
as to the i r uc state of affairs in their own country : ‘Tv.etches, 
-.ocks, etc,, are being diverted from the cities to the villages to 
ensure to the peas nt a full supply ol commodities an 1 clotl ing 
through the fall and winter/ writes one paper. ‘In some cases 
deliveries from the peasants have fallen so far below estimates 
that payments have been wiThcld*, writes a second oct. 
Matches are not to be fou d i: no villages, and in many cases 
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is allowed to the peasants for food cr spring 
sowing; they have not money to purchase supplies even if 
supplies were available. The peasant mind works slowly: why 
should we work for money? The corn we want for ourselves 
is taken away, and with the money we sometimes receive 
instead what can we buy? Why should we work together on 
a big farm? For if I work better and faster than my neighbour 
I receive no advantage. 

If industry in Russia is to continue its growth it must be 
fed by the hard work of the less-well-paid classes. The peasants 
are not inspired by the golden vision of life envisaged by the 
communists in which industrial products are to play a new and 
exciting part. As a class the peasants are too insensitive to 
terrorize; therefore the Government has decided to drive them 
by the one primitive force which all can understand—hunger. 
This is hidden in the new spapers behind a haze of catch-phrases: 
‘the liquidation of illiteracy’, ‘a tractor brings progress to the 
peasants 5 . The grumbles of the peasants go unheard; indeed, 
the Government say that it matters little whether they work 
willingly or sullenly, provided enough is produced by them 
to fill the exporting ships. 

T r, the sincere communist of the present time bums a fierce 
fl;, me producing an almost ascetic faith in a future improvement 
of condition as a result of sacrifice now. Such men and women 
among and in addition to the petty and opportunist bureau¬ 
cracy which raised itself into the saddle during the Revolution 
and after it. These enthusiasts do not see the exact steps by 
which their aims are to be accomplished, but they and the 
few educated peasants imagine that after the plans have been 
completed the peasants will be able to live is the industrial 
workers do now. The peasants hear nothing of the town 
workers except through the papers, which ring with tales of 
the exciting life by which the latter are rewarded; thus the fire 
of enthusiasm is to a certain extent kept alive among the very 
class who have the most to lose by its continuance. The ambi¬ 
tious of individuals at the present time have disappeared, but 
personal derives have not: the peasants want gramophones, 
wi r elcss, motors, gardens and roundabouts. Many think that 
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ings are only to be found upon the road which 
Union is now travelling. The peasant class is too much dis¬ 
persed and is without the leaders necessary for the accomplish¬ 
ment of such ambitions by force; and they are without the 
desire to achieve for themselves, since years of semi-slavery 
have dulled the edge of even the name of liberty. The industrial 
class is likely to maintain its comparative physical well-being 
among the peoples of the Union; therefore the more educated 
peasants will continue to envy while despising the industrial 
workers. 

The time is now past when the non-communist world can 
hide its fears of Soviet principles behind querulous protests 
against the repudiation of debts contracted by the late Czarist 
Government, against the separate peace concluded by our 
whilom ally, against the execution of the Union’s own citizens, 
or the miserable condition of the peasantry. Th< nations of 
tiie West must now examine the progress of the Socialist steam¬ 
roller; when this examination is concluded the \\ est should 
gather together all those elements preferring individual am¬ 
bitions to those of the State at large, in order to combat the 
propaganda emanating from the Third International. In con ¬ 
sidering the condition of the peasant under communism the 
sympathy of the West must be rationalized. The new outlook 
thus achieved should be impressed on the stolid European 
peasants, that they may the bettei appreciate the advantage s ot 
a modified form of our prec? nt administrative and financial 
machine over that of the U.S.S.R. 

In the post-Revolutionary epoch there persisted afterthe 
initial equalisation mania three clas^cr.: the rulers, too wouid-be 
rulers, and the ruled. As die strength of the communist hold 
on the country increased and more territory loll under bol¬ 
shevik control, the would-be rulers disappeared. Even it 
Russia was an ideal communist state on the Marxian model 
two classes would continue to exist: the thinking class, who liv*- 
and earn because the great majority, the second lass, are too 
lazy or incapable of thinking for themselves. In an individualist 
civilization the thinking class is loosely made up, and position 
in it ia comparatively easy t attain In a communist : 
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thinking class is narrow, and position in it difficult to 
achieve. This narrowness is in itself a source of strength. 
Though a general line of economic and cultural advance is 
based on the largely unconscious will of the greatest number of 
the people, a thinking class can cause considerable deviations 
from the straight line of advance, and in some cases can even 
force the choice of a different though parallel road. Thus a 
thinking class with a philosophy common to all its members 
can exert a much greater force than a loosely-knit intelligentsia 
advocating a dozen different theories. The small unified^think- 
ing class of the Soviet Union is able therefore to make its 
influence widely felt. It pictures for the masses a capitalist 
as a man whose pockets are bulging with private bundles of 
banknotes, which he is wilfully withholding from the starving 
proletariat for the pleasure of watching the workers starve. At 
the Revolution, these propagandists maintain, the wealth was 
torn from the capitalist ogres and distributed to the citizens 
cf the Union. At that moment this was the case, but within a 
few years the wealth of the country had to undergo a far greater 
concentration m the hands of a few men than had ever been the 
case m the world before. Of this fact nothing is said, though 
u nas rc ^ ,tec - in the increased impoverishment of the working 
classes, who were the original recipients of this wealth 
The precise importance of the experiment in Russia to-day 
to the average Englishman is ill-defined. The issue is obscured 
oy uncritical enthusiasm and prejudiced outcry. The Ru s=nn 
system as it exists in that country is not likelv to be adaptable 
to the needs of England; but the doctrine oi the Comintern 
displaying its glib policy in facile outline, might delude the 
less educated inhabitants of the Dominions and Colonies. 

A"y politico-economic scheme has to satisfy three require¬ 
ments. First, the racial characteristics of the dominant element 
n the nation. Thus an oligarchy could rule a nation such as 
Germany, where the mind of the Prussian runs on orderl-' 
military lines, and life is popular if regular and prescribed J . 

.ond, the state of development of the country at the moment 
whi r, die ■ ystern is to come into operation; under this heed 
may be included the potential resources, both agricultural and 
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, of the country as a whole. Third, the state of 
development and resources of the neighbouring countries, and 
their traditional and momentary attitude towards the country 
where the new system is put into operation; under this heading 
must be included the geographical boundaries of the country 
and whether rapid modern transport can be set up between 
the neighbours, or whether it is already in existence. 

These conditions apply to a country where a radical change 
is made in a short period, such as during the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, and not to systems which are the gradual outcome of these 
conditions themselves, such as have developed rapidly in the 
United States or Japan. 

Communism, if considered in the tight of its possible inci¬ 
dence in this country, would fulfil none of these conditions. 
Our racial characteristic is a strong individualism; the country 
is highly industrialized and its potentialities still unexhausted; 
and our transport is a strong link easily developed between 
ourselves and the rest of the w orld. Russia is, by comparison, 
isolated from international trade; her internal market is, how¬ 
ever, virtually untouched. It is therefore the duty of the 
thinking class in this country to impress on the public mind in 
what direction the communist menace lies, and then to avoid 
the spurious solution which communism offers to our present 
ills. 'This object can be accomplished by accurate and impartial 
description of conditions in Russia, a proper appreciation of 
her historical background, and the relation oi these element - in 
reasonable perspective. It must be made clear that the present 
miserable condition of the mass of the citizens oi the Union 
may result in time in a marked i; nprovement on that pertaining 
before the Revolution. It must also be made clear that this 
hypothetical improvement would not be an advance on condi¬ 
tions in this country, and that conditions in Russia at present 
would never be tolerated by us, on account of our more act 11 c 
pursuit of entertainment with which to fill our increasing Icisu: c. 




The cops* behind Trebizond in the morning ha?- was a 
series of dusty blue lines rising in ridges until haze obscured 
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Nearer, the lines were chequered slopes of rounded 
outline, with small white houses standing thickly along them, 
forming even terraces like tne background of Italian Renais¬ 
sance pictures. The soil was clearly fertile, supporting a still 
sparse popuk-tion with but little labour on their part. 

The town itself climbs over a rocky spur, which sometimes 
juts out bare and different through the houses; it spreads down 
on either side to long white beaches, backed by the huts and 
equipment of the fishermen. The buildings are a strange 
mi ure of colours: yellow, pink, light blue and white, roofed 
with dull tiles. Here and there, between, stares the square white 
face of a mosque, and beside it a minaret, expanding before 
the final point into a delicate balcony. The minarets are so 
slender that no fat mullah could call his flock from their 
summits; they look like rapiers planted lightly in the ground, 
where they sway in the breeze, or whence they may be plucked 
quietly away, leaving no trace where their thin points once 
stood. 

‘Plenty jig-a-jig here,’ confided the bearded boatman as he 
rowed me slowly to the shore. ‘This fine town—not like Datum; 
no girls there, eh? I show you here.’ He led me up the steep,' 
clean street, which was lined with shop* where the shoddy 
abominations of several European countries rubbed shoulders 
with more flimsy horrors from Russia. But the Kurds and 
Turks have simple tastes and little contact with die civilization 
of the West; they take from it only what they may employ in 
their service, such as electric light to save them th trouble of 
making tallow candles, or motors for their fishing-boats to 
save them from labour at the oars when the v, ind drops. The 
outside world like the tobacco and rice of the hills behind, 
which supply the town’s happy citizens with enough money 
t uy an alarum clock as a toy and cnoug! business to occupy 
their days with bargaining. 

In the goldsmiths’ alley were displayed broad woven i angles, 
of workmanship so fine and distinctive dtat nothing but the 
care of hands could have fashioned them. Appalled a' the 
implied outlay, I retreated to a pawnbroker’s; still dazzled by 
the graceful bangles 1 had seen, I was trap- - ,iy trader 
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j twice what they wete worth for two bronze imita¬ 
tions. Busy tea-carriers hustled from their stalls to lubricate our 
bargaining, and to soothe other heads still seething with arrack 
from the night before. As I walked on, little bits of white- 
flecked sea or parts of steamers in the bay were visible down the 
side streets, if a pink comer did not cut short the view. 

Brown squabbling boys clamoured to clean my shoes while 
I sat sipping tea and observing the passers-by. Here the boys 
had no fixed rates and billets, nor an artel that took away half 
their earnings. A white-haired old Russian sat beside me, and 
quietly we talked of Trebizond and ics people. ‘I have lived 
here since 1922/ be said. ‘Before, I had a house in St. Petersburg 
and an estate in the Ukraine; but really I have been happier 
here, for they are a pleasant people, though ever ready to take 
advantage of you, partly from avarice and partly because they 
feel it their duty to punish the fallibility of others. As you 
came in you no doubt saw an ugly white block to the east of 
the town? That is the barracks, and those men over the:*e*— 
pointing to a group of overdressed soldiers standing, spindle 
legs astride, with caps cocked over their eyes like war-time 
cartoons of ‘Little Willie’—‘are die new army. Here, as in 
Russia, the army is being built up, given fin'* houses and good 
food, so that it may become a firm supporter ot the present 
Government. The leaders of the World Proletariat ana f he 
Kemalists prefer a sofa to a hard chair. Here the soldiery and 
die police brag a good deal, bribe a good deal, and sometimes 
brawl, with no one to stop them. But up tifi now they arc- 
content to do these things among themselves and so leave the 
peasants in peace.’ 

Trebizond is a town with sufficient amenities to make :t 
comfortable; it has running water, clean streets and the liar 
Yet it preserves its scdaic character and aloofness from outside 
affairs. A half-finished road connects the town with 1 abriz and 
Persia; otherwise it must be laboriously approached by -a or 
on horseback through the green valleys and steep hills eehind. 
Life in .here crowded streets and quiet houses is leisured and 
its problems few. 

Our ship took in its cargo from broad rowing-boats; some 
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us, others we could see bearing 
hours, their high prows and sterns concealing the slowly moving 
figures at the oars. Sail-winged fishing boats sped past us as 
quickly as the hours, and it was long after dark when we passed 
along the shore, winked at by friendly lights. The outline of 
the hills loomed dark against the misty halo about the autumn 
moon. 

A steward who looked like Romeo become middle-aged had 
taken the old engineer under his tutelage. He was extolling the 
marvels of the new Italy and of post-War Europe. ‘Only last 
month an Italian liner crossed the Atlantic in seven and a half 
days!’ The old man drew the moral and asked if we were also 
going forty kilometres to the hour. ‘No,’ said the steward 
indulgently, as though correcting a favourite child, ‘about 
fourteen.’ Then he bent close to the white head, looked 
nervously round, and whispered something about Mussolini, 
ending expansively, ‘We Italians have the big ideas now—and 
a debit collossaloV he laughed. 

The medicines I had at last been able to buy worked and 
failed by turn. My knowledge of what pain must have been 
before the introduction of drugs came occasionally to an end, 
but the quinine made my limbs so heavy that it was as though I 
were in irons. When the medicines loosed their hold over me, 
the ship was anchored off Kiresun; I felt weak, and ail the 
joints of my body seemed to be pierced with red-hot needles. 

.s a result I nad not tne energy to explore the meagre town 
which straggled up a mountain-side. At its foot houses stood 
thickly; nearer the summit little white huts were perched 
singly, like stray jewels in the green crown of the hill. The gay 
colours which had distinguished Trebizond were gone; in 
their place were a uniform parched brown background and 
smudgy white houses. Such sobriety was more fitting to a 
town rearer the Occident, closer to typewriters, trams, and a 
life of me thod. 

The stevedores pursued their duties in n leisurely wav. and 
the completed work bore the mark of the men who wished to 
avoid such w r ork as they reasonably might. At sundown some 
one remembered that trade uniou hours demand \! that work 
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_^pped at that time. A fierce altercation sprang up; on one 
side the Italian officers gesticulated frenziedly, but to no 
purpose; their bluster gave the Turks a feeling of injustice 
which forced them into a stubborn anger. At last the captain 


was woken up to take part in the dispute, and he decided to 
blow the whistle for the magistrate to come on board. The 
scream of the siren woke the policeman who had become 
engrossed in the view from the opposite end of the ship as 
soon as voices had been raised. He persuaded the men to 
continue working by walking towards them and taking the 
cigarette slowly from his mouth. 

The old Italian fiddled with his few belongings most of the 
day and night, which prevented me from sleeping. His jaws 
moved continuously in a vain effort to digest the unaccustomed 
food. His mouth was open as he peered eagerly at the machinery 
on deck; it looked like a black hole, strangely dark without the 
familiar whiteness of teeth. His favourite amusement was 
chasing the flies which abounded in our cabin; he carried out 
die hunt with unexpected vigour for so old a man. He was 
terribly worn and fragile for a journey of the length he had 
planned, and the tops of his ears fell away from his head as 
though they were too heavy for it. He coughed sometimes: 
the spasm began in -ome remote corner m his little shrivel h*u 
body, fought its w*ay to his throat, and escaped quietly, as 
though its force had been exhausted by the length of its passage. 
He preferred talking of his teeth, and of the old days when ho 
had been engaged on the tunnels of the Roum. Baikal railway 
to r* ininisccnccs of the Revolution. He was proud of having 
attained the age of ninety; and only since the Revolution had 
he ceased working as an active railway engineer, lie main¬ 
tained that his great age was due to the superiority of the Itaj am 
physique when compared with that of a Russian, who tartly 
lives to be. more than sixty-five. A peasant was alv vs expected 
to work until the day of his or her death, and the present 
Government docs little to change this established custom. 
A Russian of three- or four-and-twenty looks already thiity; 
peasants of forty or fifty might be considered as old as Methuse¬ 
lah, since by that time all have long untrimmed beards generally 
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deceptive, since no one shaves more than twice a week. Before 
the Revolution only a few owned a razor; now the razors are 
owned by the barbers*’ artels , and every one who wishes to be 
clean-shaven has to spend money at the barber's. 

The old man was particularly delighted with the tip-starved 
attentions of the stewards, which he mistook for a genuine 
interest in his affairs. ‘Until 1921/ he said, ‘the mensheviks 
ruled in Tiflis, and everything went on much as it had done 
before, except for bloodthirsty threats exchanged between them 
and the bolsheviks.* I enjoyed listening to his monotonous 
voice almost as much as I enjoyed the luxury of white sheets 
and clean towels. 

The yellow houses and green trees of Samsun lay invitingly 
under the sparkle of the early morning sunshine. The captain 
refused me permission to land: ‘Wc have here only a little 
ca r go, and so will soon be on our way.* The day wore on; 
churches, which rubbed shoulders with white mosques, 


•bimmered in the heat, and by mid-day almost disappeared in 


tb : dust raised by the trains wriggling in and out of the 
low houses. At sundown several long-boats approached us 
slowly, and from them were disgorged fifty boxes of eggs 
destined for Naples. The long boxes swayed dangc ously at 
the end of the de-rick, so that it seemed uncertain if the shrewd 
Armenian of whose commercial enterprise this was the outcome 
,:ould reap a suitable reward. The clerk who should have 
watched his master’s interests was absorbed in a copy of an 
cr cyclopaedia on his knees, his straw hat clinging to the back 
of bis head. Occasionally lie looked up from the pictures of 
the American Navy and noted a case o. eggs on the piece of 
paper at his side. 

One of the crew* forgot to open a valve on the steering engine. 
\s a result, soon after we had heaved ancho r from the black 
mud before Samsun, the ship herded uncontrolledly towards 
the dark rocks of t he coast. Shouting started on the bridge and 
spread quickly over the decks. Men came running to the 
enuine, and once the fault had been discovered, turned their 
ult'ntion to the culprit. lie stood with raised shoulders and 
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•turned palms, protesting his innocence by his ‘hair and 
the Sanctity of the Virgin’. The valve had assuredly been 
open; ‘perhaps a Turkish devil closed it,’ he excused his own 
forgetfulness. 


The majority of foreign observers are in agreement that the 
present interpretation of communism by Russia is merely a 
passing phase in the development of that country. In addition, 
there is a general consensus of opinion that the present Govern¬ 
ment clique is likely to retain its position. But behind the 
ta^ade of crowded clubs, proletarian theatres, new tenement 
buildings and the like, which are seen by foreign tourists, 
exists die unknown mass of the people who suffer in support 
of tne weight of new ideas. They have no clubs or advantages; 
such things arc for the masters, the controllers. But for the 
existence of the Ogpu, the Army, and the Government machine 
entirely composed ol the well-disciplined Communist Part' , 
the five \ear Plan system would not have been conceived, 
nor would such a scheme have been even partially carried out, 
s * nce the peasants do not understand economics, and hate 
producing anything from which they derive no immediate 
advantage. 

Export 1 has become the watchword of a section of the Govern¬ 
ment and is the general excuse for any shortage of food or 
failure in the supply of raw materials for the factories. De¬ 
spite this enthusiasm, it is considered right that members of t he 
Government should obtain some of the comparative luxuries, 
earmarked for export. This pilfering is done quietly, and 
goes unremarked except b\ a small number of the younger 
generation; such deeds are hidden behind the numerous type¬ 
writers in the Government offices. The units of the adminis¬ 
trative machine are therefore content because they observe 
that they are living much better than the peasants and because 
they see no others living better than themselves. 

The younger generation—the ‘hot-heads’—see this ‘stealing’ 
of goods which should be exported, and realize that such action 
is contrary to the spirit of the plans. The younger generation 
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■%&>/ caking increasing part in ‘specialists’ work’ and are also 
obtaining posts in the Ogpu, the Army, and the various com¬ 
missariats. These young people are objects of admiration to 
the less educated, and what they say thus earns considerable 
hearing. The older members of the Government do not 
realize the result of their educational system: the communist- 
educated generation has absorbed the doctrine of ‘work for 
the State, the great Proletariat’, and this creed is as much a 
part of them as a leg or an arm. Their opposition to the 
systematic pilfering of their superiors is uncompromising and 
censorious. As the years go on cheir numbers will increase, 
and their voices grow more potent. Should the peasants 
survive until the time when this younger generation, sincere, 
enthusiastic and able, takes control, a real improvement in 
their material condition may take place. The educational 
system, consisting of propaganda and class-war schools, will be 
the keystone of the Soviet system, and the old self-centred 
rulers will be swept away. The collapse of foreign credit* 
or the commencement of an economic blockade by capitalist 
countries against the Soviet Union would hasten such measures. 
For if the Union can no longer export, the process of indus¬ 
trialization ceases; then raw materials, food, and manufactured 
articles become available on the internal market; thus the prime 
cause of dissatisfaction at the present time would be removed. 
Siberia would take her proper place in the affairs of the Union 
once the intrigues in Moscow were at an end, and a modified 
Soviet system would be firmly planted in the saddle for many 
years to come. 

The improvement in material condition would be accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding stagnation of mental development 
and culture, since the system, to continue successfully demands 
a concerted and unbroken front. For this front to be main¬ 
tained, a standard system of upbringing and training must be 
kept in force. As a result of the improved and carefully 
planned life every one will know what they will eat, see in a 
theatre, and work at for the whole of their lives: only death 
v/ii 1 not be confidently foreseen. Emotional and spiritual 
life will be on a common level for all; that is the aim of the 
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unists in the propagation of their new religion. The 
Slav element in the population of the Union will be well satis¬ 
fied, since they dislike responsibility of any sort, and ask noth¬ 
ing better than a regulated life with a full stomach. The 
cleverer men will find a slight though perhaps satisfactory outlet 
in the administration, and in it will be able to feel that they 
are not members of the uncultured masses. In the East, such 
a state of affairs would cause the secession of the Moslem coun¬ 
tries from the Union; they would revert to the autocratic 
system or adopt a republican form better suited to their racial 
characteristics. 


If communism could be immediately and peacefully forced 
on England the unemployed might be absorbed, as its 
adherents would have us believe; if the wealth of insurance 
companies and millionaires could be distributed impartially, 
want might cease temporarily. But the subsequent mental 
stagnation which would result from the problematical con¬ 
tinuance of communist practice in this country would be en¬ 
tirely alien to the spirit of England. It is for this fundamental 
reason, if for no other, that the propagation of communist 
ideas should be checked by presenting to the working classes 
in this country a true picture of what the Russian experiment 
will produce in that country, and what a similar system, 
adapted to our economic needs, might entail here. For this 
purpose information bureaux and voluntary schools should 
he started over the country, where those anxious to obtain 
an accurate perspective of the vitally important communist 
movement may be freely enlightened by qualified instructors. 
For the arguments on the side of communism arc facile and, 
without mature consideration, credible. If counter argumc its 
are not presented, or, if presented, distoitcd by class anu 
colour prejudice, the communist doctrine may yet sweep the 
world be-ore it. At the present time of crisis its appeal is 
universal; therefore let Western civilization co-ordinate its 
droits to expose this false example—the ‘proletarian paradise' 
in Russia— both now and in the future. 
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a town in Trans-Caucasia I visited a Jewish doctor in the 
hope of procuring quinine from him. He told me of a mid¬ 
night raid on his house by the Ogpu; another doctor in another 
town confirmed the tale, and a third informant in Batum 
assured me of the tale’s veracity. 

At half-past two the doctor was working in his laboratory 
when a furious knocking at the door summoned him to it. 
As no one else was awake, he went out, thinking some one 
required his services. Four men brandishing revolvers burst 
in as soon as the bolt was withdrawn. ‘We have come to 
search your house for gold and foreign currency.’ ‘But I have 
none,’ expostulated the doctor. ‘We know better; it will be 
easier for you to give the money to us.’ The doctor told me 
that he had heard tales of similar raids, and of the disappear¬ 
ance of those who had refused to part with what they had, and 
of some who had none to part with. ‘The Ogpu,’ he said 
nervously to me, ‘are above the law; they are their own court 
and can dispense “justice” as they will; therefore I gave them a 
few pieces of gold jewellery given me by my father, and some 
American banknotes that I had unwisely bought. 1 am sure 
that it was the man from whom I had illicitly bought the dollars 
who had betrayed me. Some say that the Ogpu themselves 
^11 dollars on the ‘black’ bourse, in order to find who is willing 
t( buy and who may therefore be expected to have some 
already in his possession. I he men gave the doctor a receipt 
for what he had given them, saying: 'You did well to give it 
us, and therefore you escape this lightly. Wc give ou the 
receipt in case others come on the same errand as ourselves; 
if you show them this, they will go away/ 

The episode is striking for two rea *ns. First, it is evidence 
of the considerable traffic which is done outside the official 
bank in foreign currency among Rus ians themselves; the 
peasants require it to buy essential food-stutfs and clothing from 
the Torn iv shops, the former intelligentsia and bourgeoisie 
and other disaffected men so that they may leave the country 
with the mcney they can thus obtain. During my journey 
I li/ed emhely on roubles bought privately from travellers and 
acquaintances; but 1 was extremely cautious wnh whom I 
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fed , and only effected transactions in lonely places where 
* was no chance of being overheard or overlooked. The 
pi ice offered for dollars varied considerably. In the Far North 
there was scarcely any demand, since nothing could be bought 
herewith them; clothing, however, was in great demand. In 
Liberia forty or fifty roubles were offered; when obtained, it 
vas used to purchase luxuries such as ‘export’ cigarettes, soap 
and butter. In Central Asia the average price was ten roubles 
igher; generally it was hoped to obtain sufficient from me 
to buy a pair of shoes. In Baku the price was the same as in 
ential Asia; dollars were used for luxuries, as in Siberia, 
n Armenia and Datum the price was as much as seventy 
jout Jes for a dollar; I never discovered what they were spent on, 
nit one man told me the demand was considerable on account 
o the Persians and Turks who were ready to ‘run’ people across 
^ frontier f° r satisfactory amounts in foreign currency. 

The second lesson to be learnt from the episode and the lan- 
^.oage used is the power of the Ogpu. Though its power is 
' j known, few actual instances are authenticated. 1 heard 
other similar tales, but none was so fully detailed as this, nor 
w ere they substantiated from independent sources. The Ogpu 
may enter a house without written authority, and take w alunbies, 
leaving nothing more than a receipt. The story is of general 
interest, since it illustrates the ‘gold hunger’ of he Govern¬ 
or nt; and that the Ogpu, like many branches of th< adminis¬ 
tration, is hopelessly top-heavy and overgrown, sine * it was 
admitted by the searchers that another group might make a 
second visit on the same errand. 
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I passed an evening in Siberia with a man not in ■ yrnpuihv 
wuh the Soviet Government. Wc drank several bottles < 
vodka together and our mutual appreciation rose in conse¬ 
quence; our confidences became more intimate. Then suddenly 
said he must leave me. I objected, asking liiin what he \\ as 
&°ing ro do. He hesitated; we had been discussing the bolshe- 
vks> and I had shown myself is unappreciative of them as lie 
He drew me to my feet, and we left the room arm 
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Night had fallen; we walked rapidly down several 
streets away from the centre of the town. At length we reached 
a high stone house in total darkness. The man left me at the 
street door of the courtyard which surrounds most houses in 
Siberia, and knocked at one within. I heard a quick conver¬ 
sation, and he reappeared excitedly before me, beckoning me 
to follow him. We entered a long room htfully lighted by two 
smoking oil lamps; about twenty men were gathered in it at 
one end. The scene might have come from a Hollywood 
film of secret revolution ary societies’ activities. Several of the 
men glanced suspiciously at me and then the silence which 
cur entry had caused was broken by a sharp rattle of conver¬ 
sation. One man’s voice rose above the others and quietened 
them. He was abusing the bolsheviks and everything the} 
had done, his thick black beard waving fiercely as he spat out 
his denunciation. Others took up the lead, telling 6tories 
of the wrongs they had suffered; at last the tirade stopped, and 
all sat silent and still. The atmosphere was strained and 
uncanny. The lamps guttered out; one by one the men stole 
silently from the darkened room. In the street again, the 
moon shone serenely; my companion was sobbing to himself, 
partly from the drink and partly because he had not told his 
own story. ‘It is always the same; each repeats the story of 
his own wrongs that the others already know by heart. But 
never shall we do anything since the Ogpu are everywhere, 
and we are afraid to tell othc rs what we think, for assuredly we 
shall be found out.’ 




We were passing close to the hilly coast. Th- prevailing 
coloui vas a light slate grey, since the sun shone only faintly 
through a veil of watery clouds upon the brown and faded green 
of • he hills. One expects hills to lead up to mountains in such 
a way that a certain regularity can be observed, a system to be 
built up by the low foothills growing to formidable peaks; 
but here they re heaped together suddenly, as though by 
chance a mighty upheaval had bm half completed its course. 
At one place a dark cu 1 led right through the muddle, away 
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the mist and light again beyond. In the mouths of the 
nanow valleys small villages or clusters of isolated white houses 
marked miniature ports. There the full-sailed schooners and 
sharp-bowed caiques called for tobacco and the scanty produce 
ot the rocky hinterland. To the north an empty grey tanker 
ploughed across the calm steel sea to Batum, passing clear of 
&uch minor commerce as our eggs, and beyond the sight of that 
nigged but alluring coast. 

A colony of wagtails, robins and sparrows flew out to us from 
it, the crew considered they offered a fine Sunday afternoon’s 
sport, and stalked them solemnly with air-pistols, Knocking 
°vci tne old engineer once or twice in the excitement of the 
c iase At dusk the birds s ought refuge in the rigging or flew 
blindly into the lights of the fumatio. Now they offered 
easier marks, and some were pursued with torches; in the 
Jumatio dirty towels were used to flip them from their perches 
on the curtain rods. 

^ In the cold dim light which just precedes the dawn we 
anchored at the customs station at the entrance of the Bosphorus. 

- ic unshaven Turkish policemen grunted disconsolately at our 
TK : arrival; . the Italian officers argued blandly with them, 
nc formalities at length completed, we slid slowly down the 
nding beauty of the Bosphorus, winch man has ornamented 
" ) avishly where God had already given full measure. A 
iowning fortress stood grimly over our path; the strange 
passage grew narrower, and man’s dwellings, some old, some 
imitation, a; others frankly new, jostled one another up the 
Uv,d £ recn slopes. On the Asiatic side the confused houses 
melted easily into loose villages, decorated with tall dark trees. 
, s dle sun rose we turned a corner; th?re befoie us ascended 
* e silver and blue magnificence of Stamboul, each slender 
T>i 'e and swelling dome caught sharply in the ruddy glow of 
ie early morning. On the right Pera climbed forceful and 
moc era over the crest, looking like a shrunk Manhattan of 
my skyscrapers, . ince the flank of one building rises sheer 
a mvc another as the blocks chase one another up the hill-side, 
tor ? C * at er and t * le quay confused me, for I was act u» 
° me novv t0 dilatory methods and gloomy murmurings. 
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screaming taxis, crowded pavements, bright shops, the 
well-dressed people—all startled me; and yet its hustle was 
refreshing. As I passed the British Embassy an immaculate 
monocled figure stepped serenely from a high Daimler. On 
either side of him, heels clicked, hands flew to the salute. 
At once I felt equally impressive and grand: I too was English; 
that man had been my representative, and the palace in which 
he lived was in part supported by my payment of the income 
tax. 

With great kindness I was received into charming company, 
interested in my doings. For those days I felt important; 
I solemnly pronounced my views on the present and future 
of Russia. Some listened and appeared to give weight to my 
opinions. I revisited the sights with a brilliant and distin¬ 
guished Orientalist; it was intoxicating to be back in a country 
where beauty and culture received the attention they deserved. 
S;.nta Sophia awed me again; it seemed impossible that so vast 
a space could be enclosed by roofs and walk . The museum 
contained w ealth of the past, carefully tended tombs, and acres 
of exquisite carvings instead of busts of the monotonous heroes 
of the Revolution. The mosque of Achmed the First con¬ 
firmed the opulence of the Moslem in the seventeenth century, 
and symbolized the taste of the leisured potentates of that era. 
Such a faith provided a simple holiday from the elaborate 
pleasures of die harem and the table, or the grim reality of a 
hr.rd-fought battle. Loud-speakers, propaganda films, the 
OgpU, 'comrades*, bugs, and bolsheviks faded momentarily 
into a forgotten world millions of miles away. 

I dined in the luxury of the mo t modern flat in Constanti¬ 
nople. The food was delicious and exci ng; my host listened 
considerately to the flood released by my contact with the world; 
I uiked for hours, running from ten-ion like a tightly wound 
spring. The Bosphoru: twinkled below us, alive with a 
thousand moving shapes. Immediately beneath was a brightly 
lit palace: ‘The Ghazi is in residence.* !n the distance a 
ir was Prinkipo, where Trot :d for 

the chance to upset the structure he did so much to build. 

Constantinople is still full of hint-; of former glory and 
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mess, though those who have been familiar with it for 
many years speak sadly of its vanished picturesque qualities. 
In the new Turkey, as in Russia, no public instruction of 
mullahs is allowed, though those who can afford the teaching 
rs a private luxury may do so. The head of the Moslem faith 
has been displaced; Christians may gaze entranced where before 
their presence would have been desecration. The loss of the 
picturesque element in daily life is compensated for by this 
permission, and shorn of force by admiration for the man who 
has made so fundamental a change sc peacefully. To an 
imaginative traveller, though he be unfamiliar with the glories 
of which our elders speak, Constantinople has still the enchant¬ 
ment ui past civilization which can be seen in the grey of the 
mosques, sleek as a well-groomed Persian cat, and the enamelled 
blue of Marmora beyond. Trams and rushing motors are 
insignificant. Religion has twice grown to magnificence and 
collapsed in conquest; once before a more active faith, and n \t 
before the American tempo of the twentieth century. Rut by 
V. astern knowledge ambition has been reborn; maps in the 
sl eets show the new Turkish Empire stretching from the 
Mediterranean to the Gobi Desert. 

Sadly I went to the warm darkness of the railway station, 
where the luxury of ihe Orient Express leaned down on the emptv 
platform. Suddenly there was a tumult of cultivated voices, and 
a group Tiled animatedly on to the platform. An Ambassador's 
wife was leaving; other diplomats were paying compliments to 
her and one another, sentiments whose emptiness only the 
trench language could properly express. The Ambassadress 
stepped into her sleeper, and the train moved out. An atten¬ 
dant hurried along, drawing the thick blinds as he came. Angrily 
I released mine, and stared tearfully out on to the sheen of 
Marmora, silver under a moon ringed with mist. The dain. 
swept through a gap in the mighty wall, past an Armenian 
c cn *etery where 1 had stood a few hours before. The sun had 


{ yen declining over the Golden Gate which leads into the 


I on rose of the Seven Towers. That deserted lonely cemetery 
a '^ h f ea peopled with something besides the drooping 
memorial stones. It was redolent of die spirit which had 
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thousands to defend and attack those crumbling walls. 
Then a udden blow had swept everything away; now those 
gravestones were overlooked as a part of the view. The 
speeding train broke my thoughts, for it had whirled rne away 
from the Golden Gate. Wearily I drew down the blind and 
picked up the almost inevitable Tauchnitz. 
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Mr. Pewter Works it Out. 

bs . net . 

‘No Boats on the River 

Illustrated. 55. net . 

HOLDS WORTH (Sir W. S.) 

A History of English Law 
Nine Volumes. £1 55. net each 
Index Volume by Edward Potton. 

£1 is . net , 

HSIUNG (S. I.) 

Lady Precious Stream : 

A11 Old Chinese Play 

Illustrated. 7 s . bd . net . 

HUDSON (W. H.) 

A Shepherd's Life 

Illustrated. 10s . bd . net . 
Also unillustrated. bd. net . 


HUTTON (Edward) 

Cities of Sicily 

Illustrated. 105. bd. net. 

Milan and Lomb\rdy. 

The Cities of Romagna and the 
Marches 

Siena and Southern Tuscany 
Naples and Southern Italy 
Illustrated. Each 8 r. bd. net. 

A Wayfarer in Unknown Tuscany 
The Cities of Spain 
The Cities of Umbria 
Country Walks about Florence 
Rome 

Florence and Northern Tuscany 
Venice and Venetia 

Illustrated. Erch 7 s. bd. net. 

INGE (W.R.),D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s 
Christian Mysticism. With a New 
Preface. 7 s. bd. net. 

JOHNS (Rowland) 

Dogs You’d Like to Meet 
Let Dogs Delight 
Ali. Sorts of Dogs 
Let’s Talk of Dogs 
Puppies 
Lucky' Dogs 

Each, Illustrated. 35. bd. net. 

So You Like Dogs * 

Illustrated. 25. bd. net. ' 

The Rowland Johns Dog Book. 

Illustrated. 55. net. 


‘ Our Frtend the Dog ’ Series 
E dited by Rowland Johns. 

The Cairn 
The Cocker Spaniel 
The Fox-Terrier 
The Pkkingesb 
The Airedals 
The Alsatian 
The Scottish Terrier 
The Chow-Chow 
The Irish Settlr 
The Dalmatian 
The Labrador 
The Sealyham 
The Dachshund 
The Bulldog 
The Bull-Terrier 
The Great Dank 
The Pomeranian 
The Collie 
The In gush Springer 
The House-Dog 

Each 25. bd. net. 
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KIPLING (Rudyard) 

Barrack- Room Ballad 3 
The Seven Seas 
The Five Nations 
Departmental Ditties 
The Years Between 
Four Editions of these famous 

volumes of poems are now pub¬ 
lished, viz. :— Buckram , 7 s.bd. net. 
Cloth, 6 s . net. Leather, 7 s . 6 d. net. 
Service Edition. Two volumes 
each book. 3s. net each vol. 
A Kipling Anthology—Verse 

Leather , 7 s. 6 d. net. 
Cloth, 6 s . net and 3*. 6 d. net. 
Twenty Poems from Rudyard 
Kipling * is. net. 

A Choice of Songs 2 s. net. 

Selected Poems is. net. 

LAMB (Charles and Mary) 

The Complete Works 

Edited by E. V Lucas. Six 
volumes. ts. net each. 

Selected Letters 
Edited by G. T. Clapton. 

3 s. 6 d. net. 

The Charles Lamb Day-Book 
Compiled by E. V. Lucas. 6s. net. 
The Letters of Charles Lamm 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. Two 
volumes. 6s. net each. 

The Best of Lamb 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 2s. 6 d. net. 
LANKESTER (Sir Ray) 

Science from an Easy Chair 

First Series 

Science from an Easy Chair 
Second Series 
Great and Small Things 

Each, Illustrated, 7s. 6 d . net . 
Secrets of Earth and Sea 

Illustrated. Sr. 6 d. net. 
LENNHOFF (Eugen) 

The Freemasons 

Illustrated. 21s. net. 
LINDRUM (Walter) 

Billiards. Illustrated. 2s. 6 d. net. 
LODGE (Sir Oliver) 

Man and the Universe 

7 s . 6 d. net and 3s. bd. net. 
The Survival of Man 7x. 6 d . net . 
Raymond ioj. 6 d . net . 

Raymond Revised 6s. net. 

Modern Problems 3s. bd. net. 
Reason and Belief 3*- 6 d. net. 
The Substance of Faith zs. ml 
Relat’vity is. net. 

Conviction of Survival zs. net. 


LUCAS (E. V.), C.H. 

Reading Writing and Remem¬ 
bering 7 s. 6 d. net. 

The Colvins and Their Friends 
£1 ix. net. 

The Life of Charles Lamb 
2 Vols. £1 u. net . 

At the Shrine of St. Charles 
Ss . net . 

Post-Bag Diversions 7x. 6 d. net. 
Vermeer thb Magical 55. net. 
A Wanderer in Rome 
A Wanderer in Holland 
A Wanderer in London 
London Revisited (Revised) 

A Wanderer in Paris 
A Wanderer in Florence 
A Wanderer in Venice 

Each 1 ox. 6 d. net. 
A Wanderer among Pictures 

8x. 6<i. net. 

E. V. Lucas’s London £1 net. 
The Open Road 6x. net. 

Also, illustrated by CLAUDE A. 
Shepperson, A.R.W.S. 

1 ox. 6 d. net. 

Also, India Paper. 

Leather, 7x. 6 d. ret. 
The Joy of Life 6x. net. 

Leather Edition, 7 s. 6 d. net. 
Also, India Paper. 

Leather , 7 s. 6 d. net. 
The Gentlest Art 
The Second Post 
Fireside and Sunshine 
Character and Comedy 
Good Company 
One Day and Another 
Old Lamps for New 
Loiterer’s Harvest 
Luck of the Year 
Events and Embroideries 
A Fronded Isle 
A Rover I Would Be 
Giving and Receiving 
Her Infinite Variety 
Encounters and Diversions 
Turning Things Over 
Traveller’s Luck 
At the Sign of the Dovb 
Visibility Good Each 3X. 6 d. net. 
Lemon Verbena 
Saunteiier’s Rewards 

Each 6 s. net. 

French Leaves 
English Leaves 

The Barber's Clock Each sx. net, 
*The More I See of Men . . 
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LUCAS (E. V .) — continued 
Out of a Clear Sky 
If Docs Coui.-j Write 
*. . . and such Small Deer * 

Each 3 s. 6 d. net. 

See also Lamb (Charles). 

LYND (Robert) 

The Cockleshell 51. net. 

Rain, Rain, Go to Spain 
It’s a Fine World 
The Green Man 
The Pleasures of Ignorance 
The Goldfish 
The Little Angel 
The Blue Lion 
The Peal of Bells 
The Orange Tree 
The Money-Box Each 3 s. td. net. 
' YY.’ An Anthology of essays by 
Robert Lynd. Edited by Eileen 
Squire. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

McDOUGALL (William) 

An iNTRODucnoN to Social 
Psychology ioj. 6 d. net. 
National Welfare and National 
Decay 6 s. net. 

An Outline of Psychology 

10s. 6 d. net. 

An Outline of Adnormal Psvcho- 
LOGY 15s. net. 

Body and Mind izi. 6 d. net. 
Character and the Conduct of 
Life ion 6 d. net. 

Modern Materialism and Emer¬ 
gent Evolution 3s. td. net. 
Ethics and Some Modern World 
Problems 7*. 6 d. net. 

The Energies of Men 8j. td. net . 
Religion and the Sciences of 
Life 8 s. td. net. 

MAETERLINCK (Maurice) 

The Blue Bird 6s. net. 

Also, illustrated by F. Cayley 
Robinson. ioj. td. net. 
Our Eternity ts. net. 

The Unknown Guest 6s. net. 

POFMS 5 ,. „et. 

The Wrack of the Storm 6s. net. 
The Belrothal ts. net. 

Mary Magdalene zs. net. 

MARLOWE (Christopher) 

The Works. In 6 volumes. 
General Editor, R. H. CASE. 
The Life of Marlowe andDiDO, 
Queen of Cahthagb 8s. td. net. 
Tambi'RLALNE, 1 andII ios. 6 d.net. 


1 or. td. net. 
8 s. 6 d. net. 
8 s. td. net 


MARLOWE (Christopher) — cont. 
The Works —continued 
The Jew of Malta and The 
Massacre at Paris ion 6 d. net. 
Poems 

Doctor Faustus 
Edward II 
MARTIN (William) 

Understand the Chinese 

Illustrated. 7 s. td. net . 
MASEFIELD (John) 

On the Spanish Main 8 s. td. net. 
A Sailor’s Garland 3*. td. net. 
Sea Life in Nelson’s Time 

7 s. td. net. 

METHUEN (Sir A.) 

An Anthology of Modern Versb 
Shakespeare to Hardy : An 
Anthology of English Lyrt'cs. 

Each, Cloth, ts. net. 
,. Leather , 7 s. td. net. 

MILNE (A. A.) 

Toad of Toad Hall 

A Play founded on Kenneth 

5 ? 7 r ? 1 hnme ’ 8 ‘ The Wind in the 

Willows \ 5S nct 

Those Were the Days : Collected 
n j 5t °f lea 7 ^. td. net. 

Way of Introduction 
Not that it Malters 
If I May 
The Sunny Side 
The Red House Mystery 
Once a Week 
The Holiday Round 
The Day’s Play 
Mr. Pim Passes By 

__ t Each 3 s. td. net. 

When We were Very Young 
V\ INNIE-THE-POOH 
Now We are Six 
The House at Pooh Corner 
E ach illustrated by I;. H. Shtpard. 
is. td. net. Leather, 10 s. td. net. 
1I , 1 F™£ ImisTOPHrR Robin Verses 
( When We were Very Young ' 
and ‘Now We are Six’ com¬ 
plete in one volume). Illustrated 
m colour and line by E. H. 
S HE ? AI,D 8.6 J.M. 

Ua Christopher Robin Stori* 
Book 

Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 

5s. net. 

the Christopher Robin Birth¬ 
day Book 

Illustrated by E. ii. Shepard. 

3J. 6 d. net. 
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MILNE (A. A.) and FRASER-SIM- 
SON (H.) 

Fourteen Songs from * When Wb 
were Very Youno * 7*- 6d. net. 

Teddy Bear and Other Songs 
from ‘ When We were Very 
Young ’ 7 s. 6 d. net. 

The King’s Breakfast 3?. 6 d. net. 
Songs from * Now Wb arb Sue ’ 

7 5 . < >d. net. 

More ‘ Very Young ’ Songs 

75. 6 d. net. 

The Hums of Pooh 7 s. 6 d. net. 
In each case the words are by 
A. A. Milne, the music by H. 
Fraser-Simson, and the decora¬ 
tions by E. H. Shepard. 
MITCHELL (Abe) 

Down to Scratch 5 s. net. 

MORTON (H. V.) 

A London Year 

IUustrated, 6s. net. 
The Heart of London 35.6 d. net. 
Also, with Scissor Cuts by L. 
Hummel. 6 *. net. 

The Spell op London 
The Nights op London 
Blue Da ys at Sea Each 3s. 6 d. net. 
In Search of England 
The Call of England 
In Search of Scotland 
In Scotland Again 
In Search of Ireland 
In Search of Wales 

Each, illustrated, 7 s. 6 d. net. 
NOMA (Seiji) 

The Nine Magazines of Kodan- 
SHA : The Autobiography of a 
Japanese Publisher. Illustrated. 

lor. 6 d. net. 

OMAN (Sir Charles) 

Things I Have Seen 85. 6 d. net. 
A History of tub Art of War in 
the Middle Ages, a.d. 378-1485. 
3 vob. Illustrated. £1 165. net. 
Studies in the Napoleonic Wars 
85. 6d. net. 

PENNEY (Joan) 

Mbuca : T^ie story of an Arab 
Pony. Ill tutrated. 6v. net. 

PETRIE (Sir Flinders) 

A History of Egypt 
In 6 Volumes. 

Vc l . I. From the 1st to the 
XVItii Dynasty i is. net. 
V i. II. The XVI Ith and XVIIIth 
Dynasties gu net. 

Vo: III. XIXth to XXXth 
Dynasties ui. net. 


PETRIE (Sir Flinders)— continued 
Vol. IV. Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic Dynasty 
By Edwyn JBevan. 15s. net. 

Vol. V. Egypt under Roman Rule 
By J. G. Milne. 125. net. 

Vol. VI. Egypt in tub Middle Ages 
By S. Lane Poole. ioj. net. 

PHILLIPS (Sir Pcrclval) 

Far Vistas Ulu-.tr.ued. 12s.6d.net. 

POLLOCK (William) 

Tiie Cream of Cricket 

Illustrated. 55. net. 
QUIGLEY (II.) and GOLDIE (I.) 
Housing and Slum Clearance in 
London Illustrated. 105. 6 d. net. 
RAGLAN (Lord) 

Jocasta’s Crime 65. net. 

The Science of Peace 35. 6 d. net. 
SELLAR (W. C.) and YEATMAN 
(R. J.) 

1066 and All That 
And Now All This 
Horse Nonsense 

Each illustrated by John Reynolds. 

55. net. 

STEVENSON (R. L.) 

The Letters Edited by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. 4 Vols. Each 65. nat. 
STOCK (Vaughan) 

The Life of Christ 

Illustrated. 6s. net. 
SURTEES (R. S.) 

Handley Cross 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour 

Ask Mamma 

Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds 
Plain or Ringlets? 

Uillincdon Hall 

Each, illustrated, 7 s. 6 d. net. 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities 
Hawbuck Grange 

Each, illustrated, 65. net. 
TAYLOR (A. E.) 

Plato : The Man and His Work 
£ 1 it. net. 

Plato : Tuubus and Critias 

6r. net. 

Elements of Metaphysics 

125. 6 d. net. 

TILDEN (William T.) 

The Art op Lawn Tennis 

Revised Edition. 

Singles and Doubles 

Each, illustrated, 6 j. net. 
Match Play and tub Spin of the 
Ball Illustrated. 5;. net. 
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T 1 LESTON (Mary W.) 

Daily Strength for Daily Nffds 
3 s. 6 d: net. 
India Paper. Leather, 6s. net. 

UNDERHILL (Evelyn) 

Mysticism Revised Edition. 

15s. net. 

The Life of the Spirit and the 
Life of To-day 7 s. (id. net. 

Man and the Supernatural 

3*. bd. net. 

The Golden Sequence ' 

Paper boards, 3s. 6 d. net; 

Cloth, ss. net. 

Mixed Pasture : Essays and 
Addresses 5** net. 

Concerning the Inner Life 

2s. net. 

The House of the Soul 2 s. net. 

VIEUCIIANG*. (Michel) 

Sm.mia : The Forbidden City 

Illustrated. 8s. 6 d. net. 

WARD (A. C.) 

Twentieth Century Literature 
5s. net. 

The Nineteen-Twenties 5s. net. 

LANDMARKS IN WESTERN LlTERA- 
1 L’RK 5 *. net. 

American Literature 7 s. bd. net. 
What is this Life ? 5 s. net. 

The Frolic and the Gentle : A 
Centenary SiUDY of Charles 
Lamb 6 s. net. 


WILDE (Oscar) 

Lord Arthur Sayile’s Crime and 
the Portrait of Mr. W. H. 

6 s. 6 d. net. 

The Duchess of Padua 
• * 35. 6 d. net, 

FoEMS 6 s. 6 d. net. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan 

Or. 6d. net. 

A Woman of No Importance - 
Os. 6d. net. 

An Ideal Husband 6 x. 6 d. net. 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
6s. 6 d. net. 

A House of Pomegranates 

6 s. 6 d. net. 

Intentions 6 s. 6 d. net. 

Df. Profundis and Prison Letters 
6 s. 6 d. net. 

Essays and Lectures 6s. od. net. 
Salom£, A Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Sainte Courtisam 

2s. 6 d. net. 

Selected Prose cp Oscar Wilde 
6s. 6 d. net. 

Art and Decoration 

6 s. 6 d. net. 

For Love of the King 

5s. net. 

Vera, or the Nihilists 

6s. 6 d. net. 

WILLIAMSON (G. C.) 

The Book of Famille Rose 
R ichly illustrated. £8 &*. net. 


METHUEN’S COMPANIONS TO MODERN STUDIES 
Spain. E. Allison Peers. 12s. 6 d. net. 

Germany. J. Bithell. 15s. net. 

Italy. E. G. Gardner. 12s. 6 d. net. 

France, ' R. L. G. Ritchie. 12s. 6 d. net. 

METHUEN *S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE 
In 8 Vols. Each 16 1. net. 

I. 476 to 911. By J. H. Baxter. 

II. 911 to 1198. By Z. N. Brooke. 

III. 1198 to 1378. By C. W. PRiviri-O rton. 

IV. 1378 to " 1494 . By W. T. Waugh. 

V. J 494 to 1610. By A. J. Grant. 

VI. J610 to 1715. By E. k. Adair. 

Vll. 1715 to 1615. liy W. F. Rbddaway. 

VIII. 1815 to 1923 . By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. 





Methuen & Co. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, YV.C.2 
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